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Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. This morning we 
will take up the estimates of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year 1959. 

We have with us Postmaster General Summerfield. General, we 
will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Summerrietp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am delighted to 
be with this committee again this morning. I have brought my prin- 
cipal staff members here with me. 

I would like to present my new Deputy Postmaster General, Mr. 
Edson Sessions. Mr. Sessions was sworn in under recess appoint- 
ment on September 19 last year. He was formerly president of the 
Sessions ge Co., of Chicago, a distinguished engineering and 
management firm. We feel we are fortunate in having Mr. Sessions 
associated with us. With his extensive background he will not only 
contribute to the progress of the Department in the future but he 


(1) 
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has already made many contributions in the few short months he has 
been with us. 

Mr. Gary. We are very glad to have Mr. Sessions appear before our 
committee. Since he is a new member of your staff, it 1s the policy of 
this committee to request a short biographical sketch. We will have it 
for the record and the other Members of Congress will also know his 
qualifications. So if you will place a sketch of that kind in the record, 
we will appreciate it. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I will be very happy to comply with your re- 
quest, Mr. Chairman. 

(The sketch referred to will be found at p. 5.) 

Mr. Summerrretp. Before reading my prepared statement, I would 
like to thank the members of the committee for their interest in postal 
operations, in the improvements we feel we have made in the last sev- 
eral years, and for spending some of your time in checking into some of 
our facilities throughout the country, visiting our numerous post of- 
fices and other installations throughout the country. It is very com- 
forting to us to know you gentlemen are taking time out during the 
recess to personally look into the facilities. 

If I may proceed, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF THE PostTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. SumMerrievp. Mr. Chairman, your committee has always shown 
a sincere interest in the postal service and a sympathetic understanding 
of its problems. In our presentation of the budget for 1959, we are 
identifying these problems and our proposed solutions in or der that 
there will be no question whatever concerning our program. 

Fiscal year 1957 closed a 4-year period of specific improvements in 
the management and operation of the Postal Establishment. This 
committee is well informed of the progress that we have made in the 
following areas: (1) The i eteniaae of our vast operation, (2) 
improvement in mail- -transportation utilization, (3) the accounting 
reorganization which is producing timely and comprehensive manage- 
ment information, (4) improvements in postal facilities, and (5) the 
inauguration of a modern research and personnel program. In view 
of the special encouragement given us each year by your committee 
to improve the postal service and to effect economies, it is appropriate 
for me to report a few very fundamental highlights of our progress 
through 1957. 

First, through management improvements and with the help of the 
Congress, we have to this point reduced the level of postal deficits by 
substantial amounts. This reduction was effected by operating econ- 
omies, postage-rate adjustments through administrative action, and 
financial changes, such as transfer of airline subsidy payments to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and reimbursements for penalty and franked 
mail. 


MAIL VOLUME AND EMPLOYMENT 


Second, it may be noted that in fiscal year 1957, the Post Office 
handled 16 percent more mail than in 1953 with only a 3.8-percent 
increase in total man-years. These trends are summarized in this chart 
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on mail volume and man-years of employment for the years 1953-57, 
inclusive (chart I), which we have on the wall. 

Mr. Gary. It will be inserted in the record at this point, 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Growth in mail volume and employment, 1953-59 





























| | 
1953 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 1958 1 1959 ! 
Mail volume: | 
Billions of pieces... -......- 50.9 52.2 55. 2 56.4 59.1 61.4 63. 5 
Increase over 1953 (percent) -|_.......-- (2. 5) (8. 4) (10. 8) (16. 0) (20. 6) (24. 7) 
Employment (thousands of | bereyit © rey rere 
man-years): 
City carriers... _._....-_-- 124 130 134 140 145 153 159 
Increase over 1953 (percent) | ake ian (4. 5) (8. 0) oe 7) (16. 4) (22. 8) (28. 2) 
All other employment ______| 386 378 | 378 | 385 | 396 403 
Increase over 1953 end ess (—2. 1)| (—2. 2) (2 2)| (—0. 3) (2. 5) (4. 3) 
saa ous 2 a om 
Total : 510 508 512 518 | 530 548 562 
Increase over 19% 53 (pe reent).|_....._... (—0. 5)| (0.3) | (1. 4)} (3. 8)| (7. 4) (10. 1) 





1 Estimated. 


Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I must point out, however, that by this improve- 
ment in manpower utilization we seem to have achieved the bulk of 
cost-reduction potentialities to be found ‘in man-hour controls. The 
major improvement in volume man-hour relationships in the future 
probably must come from the further mechanization of mail handling. 

Third, within a period of 4 years comparable mail-transportation 
costs have been soaeael by more than $45 million annually. This 
resulted from placing new emphasis on transportation proc ‘urement. 
practices which allow free rein to the competitive forces in the trans- 
portation industry; arranging space used and other contracts with 
railroads, more through-car movements, better loading, and diversion 
of mail from trains to highways. 

Fourth, postmasters have been relieved of more than two-thirds of 
their bookkeeping by centralization of most accounting functions at 
highly mechanized regional controller offices. 

Fifth, while we have only begun to eat away at the large backlog of 
inadequate and obsolete postal facilities, nevertheless, we have pushed 
a leasing program which has brought us 2,000 new post offices in 
4 years, 600 of these in the last 12 months. Furthermore, our Office 
of Research and Engineering at last is well on the way toward realiz- 
ing upon specific research products for faster, cheaper mail handling. 

Sixth, we established a modern and progressive personnel-manage- 
ment program. 

Seventh, we have evolved through actual operating experience with 
decentralization, a closer integration of management with the field 
service. This is part of our continuous effort to improve service and 
cope with the constantly increasing volume of mail. 

In spite of the progress which I have outlined in improving the 
economy of our operations, the steadily mounting price and wage 
levels and increasing volume of mail at the old postage rates, have 

aught up with us. ‘For the first time since 1952, when a record deficit 
of $720 million was established, it now appears that we are headed this 
year for a deficit in excess of $700 million. The case for a substantial 
Increase in postal rates is now more urgent than ever before. 








POSTAL RATE LEGISLATION 


I am not here today to bring “coals to Newcastle” by talking to this 
committee about postal-rate legislation for which we have so long 
enjoyed your sympathetic and full support. I merely wish to men- 
tion for the record what you already know, namely, that in the face of 
this mounting deficit we have felt called upon to offer an amendment 
to the rate bill-as passed by the House to provide a 5-cent-per-ounce 

rate for nonlocal first-class mail. If enacted, the bill with this amend- 
ment would provide in the neighborhood of $700 million per year in 
additional postal revenue (excluding the Rhodes amendment). 

Mail volume for 1958 is reflecting the general downtrend in the 
economy. While many economists redict an upturn soon, the lower- 
than-anticipated mail volume level this year may result in unused 
obligational authority in the 1958 appropriations. We are making 
every effort to hold down utilization of man-hours in line with volume 
actually being realized. I take very seriously our obligation not to 
spend any funds whatever, which are not required to operate an effi- 
cient postal service. 

The budget for fiscal year 1959 has been carefully prepared at the 
lowest spending rate possible to handle the volume of mail which we 
anticipate the level of our economy will produce. If the volume 
increases beyond the total estimated, then the funds that we have 
requested may not be sufficient. 

In connection with any supplemental appropriations for the Post 
Office Department, the recent amendment to the Anti-Deficiency Act 
emphasizes certain legal considerations which I have asked our Gen- 
eral Counsel to discuss with you. 

In the preparation of this budget I have given instructions that 
each item is set forth in sufficient detail to leave no question whatever 
as to the price tag of each of its many components. With the ever- 
expanding need for mail service, it is important that you gentlemen 
be fully informed of exactly what we intend to buy with this money. 
I know that this committee will continue to be deeply interested in 
maintaining good postal service to our millions of patrons. In many 
instances improvements in service can be effected without increased 
cost, or at less cost; but in other situations, only additional super- 
visory or clerical hours can cure the deficiency. The Assistant Post- 
master General for Operations will explain more fully our renewed 
emphasis upon good postal service. 


POSTAL DEFICIT 


The budget detail for the Post Office Department does not include 
funds for a prospective pay increase for postal employees. In addi- 
tion, it is expected that increased railway mail rates, not yet fixed 
by Interstate Commerce Commission, may add costs of a srabolne 
magnitude of $25 million. I regret to report that these added costs 
will bring the anticipated deficit for fiscal year 1959 close to $900 
million unless there is a postal rate increase. I would like to show 
you this chart summarizing the foregoing, and submit a copy for the 
record (chart foe 

Mr. Gary. It will be inserted in the record at this point, without 
objection. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 


1959 postal deficit (before postal rate increase) fiscal year basis 


Millions 

DeGcat per budget subburiesione i. i a ae $676 
Estimated railroad mail rate increase....................--........--.- 25 
| OTT Ae op ee See RO tc i ac Pete PO a aI ag AE) Caen 701 
Proposed salary increase for postal employees_.._..._._______-___-------_ 160 
Total eptinnanto® GOei tia nck s.ckis caessetdtabltiaie<tinds aabieeainin bentia 861 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. SumMerriecp. Our research program is beginning to produce 
usable devices, some of which are completely novel in concept and hold 
great promise. Implementing these new methods will take time and 
money before the benefits can be spread sufficiently through the postal 
service to be reflected in overall operating data. Results of these pro- 
grams have been so encouraging that only the awareness of the state 
of the Government’s finances has held our capital and research pro- 
grams down to the 1958 level. 

My associates are prepared to furnish you with any information 
you may require in addition to their own summary statements. We 
shall be most pleased to answer any questions you may have. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. 
Sessions make his statement. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Gary. Thank you, sir. I would suggest that the biographical 
sketch of Mr. Sessions be put in the record at this point. 
(The biographical sketch of Mr. Sessions follows :) 


Edson O. Sessions, former president and owner of the Sessions Engineering 
Co. of Chicago, prominent engineering firm, was sworn in as Deputy Postmaster 
General on September 19, 1957. 

He was born in Toledo, Ohio, November 5, 1902, and was educated at Chicago 
Latin School in Chicago and received a bachelor of science degree from Harvard 
College in 1925. Some of Mr. Sessions’ most recent positions include: con- 
sultant, Sessions Engineering Co., Chicago; president and director, Root-Lowell 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago; director, Root-Lowell Corp., Chicago; director, 
Powers Regulator Co., Chicago; consultant, United States International Coop- 
eration Administration; consultant to Investment Corporation of Florida, Fort 
Lauderdale; managing director of various industrial companies. 

Mr. Sessions has had a number of other important connections with business 
and Government including a post in 1954-55 as director, United States Opera- 
tions Mission, Foreign Operations Administration, Bangkok, Thailand. He served 
in 1956 as leader of a special study group under International Cooperation Admin- 
istration and the State Department to study economic problems in Cambodia and 
Laos, and made special studies and submitted reports for the China industrializa- 
tion program for the Chinese Nationalist Government in 1943. 


STATEMENT OF Deputy PostMAsTeR GENERAL 


Mr. Sessions. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
dynamic pace of our modern world and our exploding and shiftin 

opulation have combined to present a great challenge to Genera 
Summerfield’s administration of our noatel system. 
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This challenge is not only present in our current operations of the 
postal service, Get. each new day not only increases the existing prob- 
lems created by this challenge but also creates a host of new problems. 
For example: 

(1) Our transportation problems are multiplying. For the last 
hundred years by far the largest share of the Department’s planning 
for transportation revolved around our railroads. Today railroad 
after railroad is discontinuing large numbers of passenger trains and 
the shock to our mail service has been severe. In addition, a great 
number of communities are springing up which never have been served 
by rail and can only be reached by truck or air. 

(2) The public, in keeping with the tempo of modern living, now 
wants all mail delivered quickly—not just preferential or airmail. 

(3) The mail mix is changing in our post offices. For instance, in 
recent months there has been an increase in third-class mail. This 
could be partially the result of increased advertising activity in a 
period of lessened business activity, attracted by the low cost of this 
medium since the third-class postage has been maintained at such a 
low level. 

(4) Our large general post offices and terminals are located in 
crowded urban business sections. Most of these buildings are multi- 
story and of a monumental style of design. They lack most of the 
necessary attributes for modern mail-handling operations, including 
adequate trucking space. 

(5) Increasing use of automatic mail-handling devices will bring 
a host of attendant problems, all of which require careful analysis 
and planning. For instance, it is much more important to have 
standardization of letter sizes and package sizes with automatic equip- 
ment than it is when our mail is processed by hand. There is a defi- 
nite limit to the number of variables that even a sophisticated piece 
of equipment can assimilate. 

There are many other challenging problems which are facing this 
administration, most of which we are aware of, and we are making 
plans to study these problems and arrive at proper solutions whic h 
in time will be translated into appropriation requests before your 
committee. 

In general, our current thinking with regard to a solution for these 
new and ine reasingly severe problems includes the followi ing methods 
of approach : 

(1) To improve our management, not only at the top staff level, 
but all the way down through all levels of authority to the employ- 
ees who process and deliver the mail. 

(2) To improve our organizational structure and techniques and 
keep it dynamic rather than static so that it can cope with any situa- 
tion. 

(3) To be flexible in the fullest sense of the word. By that I mean 
flexible in our thinking, in use of transportation, in utilization and 
treatment of our employees, and in design of our buildings and equip- 
ment. For example, because it is so extremely difficult to know at 
this time where to place our new buildings for future needs and to 
know exactly what shape and size they should be, the only sound ap- 
proach is to make them as flexible as possible. We prefer to move 
them outside of the crowded urban areas, yet their location now must, 
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of necessity, be a compromise between rail, truck, and air transporta- 
tion, with full consideration given to movement of mail by all three, 
both now and in the future. 

(4) We must accelerate our research program. We have made an 
excellent start but it does not as yet reflect our total needs and we are 
intensively planning a much broader scale research program which 
will be more in keeping with the demands of our automation 
program. 

(5) Our Engineering Department must be strengthened because the 
mechanized devices we are using and planning to use in much greater 
number require considerable technical knowledge for planning and 
design and installation. It is difficult to obtain the quality and num- 
ber of engineers we need under present salary limitations and em- 
ployment regulations, but we are pushing rapidly ahead within our 
operating limitations. 

(6) We plan to continue studying our entire postal-rate structure 
on a long-term basis. We hope within the next year to make some 
preliminary suggestions to the Congress for further basic improve- 
ment and restructuring. 

(7) We plan to conduct a study to help us set up a comprehensive 
standardization program for all sizes of mail. A good deal of 
effort has been expended at one time or another on a standardization 
program but these efforts, for the most part, have attacked only a 
portion of the problem. We plan to find out how far we should go 
with such a program and then, with the approval of the Congress, 
sell it to the public on a nationwide basis. As I mentioned before, 
such a program is a must because of the trend to automatic mail 
handling. 

(8) We plan to expand our panne program into new fields. This 
is the program through which we have private industry build and 
lease post offices to us on a long-term basis. For instance, we are 
currently negotiating with a subsidiary of International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. to build and lease to us, on a 20-year straight-lease 
basis, a complete, mechanized, turn-key post office. They will furnish 
the land, the building, all of the equipment and maintenance. The 
Post Office Department will staff and operate it as a pilot experiment 
to determine if this type of approach; namely, by utilizing private 
industry to help us solve our automation problems, is sound. 

(9) Finally, we are preparing a long-term capital improvement 
program which is based on our present concept of the needs of the 
postal service for the next 10 years. We hope to be able to present 
this program to the Congress in the near future. It envisions tre- 
‘ictadivon changes in our postal plant and when completed will give 
your postal-service facilities equivalent to anything in the modern 
industrial world. 

Our program which we are presenting to you for fiscal year 1959 
reflects only a small portion of our approach to solving these prob- 
lems. Much of our planning is not in a stage of development at this 
time which will enable us to translate our needs into funds required 
to do the job. We believe, however, that our proposed budget for the 
fiscal year 1959 represents a commonsense step toward this long-term 
program, and we hope to be in a position to come before this commit- 
tee a year from now with an appropriation request which will en- 
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compass much more of this long-term planning which we believe will 
give the United States taxpayer the best and fastest postal service 
on earth. 


SraTeMENT or Assistant PostmMasTeR GENERAL FOR OPERATIONS 


Mr. Summerriecp. Now we will proceed, Mr. Chairman, with 
Assistant Postmaster General McKibbin, Bureau of Operations. 

Mr. McKresrn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as 
you know, Mr. Chairman, I have spent the major portion of my 
business career in the field of marketing, with primary emphasis on 
distribution. There are many similarities between distribution of 
consumer products and the United States postal service. 

Although I have been Assistant Postmaster General for Operations 
just a little less than 1 year, and much of the time has been spent in 
learning about the special distribution problems of the postal service, 
I have concluded that the Post Office Department’s principal objective 
can be stated in eight simple words: “Move Today’s Mail Today in a 
Businesslike Way.” 

The Department has one reason for existing—to provide good postal 
service to the 170 million Americans. 

Our responsibility is twofold—to give good service and to do this 
in a businesslike way. 

The postal service is primarily a distribution service. If it is to 
operate efficiently, it must have the necessary equipment and facilities, 
an integrated system of transportation, and an organization specific- 
ally tailored to the postal service. 

On July 1, 1957, the Postmaster General reorganized the Post Office 
Department at Washington and assigned to the Bureau of Operations 
the responsibility for the management of the entire field postal service 
through the 15 regional operations directors. He also transferred to 
operations the responsibility for coordinating the movement of mail. 
This reorganization of the Department recognized that service to 
the American people is a single, indivisible problem and that one 
bureau must have that responsibility and the commensurate authority. 

The Department has the responsibility for the establishment of 
policies governing the postal service. Our regions have the respon- 
sibility for the implementation of those polices. We need the most 
simplified management structure possible between the Post Office 
Department and the post offices and other postal installations. 

With this idea in mind, an experiment was initiated in western 
Pennsylvania April 6, 1957, and extended in August to the entire 
Philadelphia region. We introduced into the regional organization 
a new element in the person of a field services officer. The primary 
responsibility of the field services officer is that of expediting the 
movement of mail. He accomplishes this, not as a manager of postal 
installations, but rather by working in partnership with the post- 
masters in his area. He helps break bottlenecks that prevent or retard 
the effective forward movement of the mails. The result to date 
show that the service has been materially improved and better regional 
control achieved. { 

We wanted to be sure that this field services officer concept was 
helpful to postmasters because in the final analysis the job must be 
done by postmasters. To get the reaction of postmasters to this serv- 
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ice, the National Association of Postmasters and the National League 
of Postmasters suggested that they send a letter to all the postmasters 
in western Pennsylvania asking them whether the field services officers 
had helped them in solving their mail-handling problems. Hundreds 
of letters were returned, and practically all expressed the idea that this 
was a most constructive approach to the problem of improving the 
mail service. They liked the program of having knowledgeable men 
contact them with the objectives of together finding solutions to the 
obstacles standing in the way of improved mail service in their area. 

Our experience has led to the conclusion that we should eliminate 
all district offices as such; that necessary paperwork be concentrated 
at the various postal installations and at regional offices; and that 
present district managers and assistant district managers be converted 
to field services officers. Just last week we exposed the top regional 
management to this plan and because of the major changes involved 
considerable time will be required for its full implementation. 

The concept of the interdependence of post offices in providing 
good mail service is being stressed in all of our contacts with post- 
masters. Many postmasters have tended to think in terms of their 
local problems and thus they have in effect become islands of opera- 
tion rather than integrated parts of a network to move mail across 
the United States. The care and timing which key post offices through- 
out the country give to dispatches of value have a decided bearing on 
the effectiveness of the mail service throughout the United States. 
This concept of interdependence and this program of “help your neigh- 
bor” will bear fruit as they become completely npdlerstnisel and 
accepted. 

General mail service improvement programs were undertaken in 
all our regions. Service improvement committees were formed, com- 
posed of regional officials and mail-handling supervisors. These 
committees visited every first-class post office, major PTS terminal, 
airport mail facility, and important mail transfer point. As the 
result of their findings and sibosabadih corrective action, service has 
been improved with little or no increase in cost. 

We are engaged in other programs with which your committee is 
undoubtedly familiar. 

(1) The Mailster program: the mechanization of city delivery 
routes, with the three-wheeled Mailster, sit-stand, and right-hand 
drive functional trucks. Generally this program is proving satisfac- 
tory, te in the southern portions of the United States. It 
is designed to take the mail load from the backs of our carriers while 
giving each residential carrier an increased mail load, up to 500 
pounds of mail and parcel post, on wheels, thus eliminating a separate 
parcel post route and many of the relay stations formerly necessary 
to serve the foot carrier. We are experimenting with the Mailster 
in all sections of the country to find out whether 1t will perform well 
in more hilly terrain and in winter weather. Thus we will learn the 
full potential of the present Mailster and determine modifications 
necessary to mechanize routes in less favorable conditions of terrain 
and weather. 

(2) The Department continues to develop and test various types 
of mechanical sorting equipment, automatic facing, culling and can- 
celing equipment, and mail-handling systems. 
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(3) We are continuously developing improvements in workload 
measurement for the better control of manpower in the post offices. 

(4) We are also continuously studying distribution procedures in 
the major installations to eliminate unnecessary handling and _ re- 
handling of mail. 

These, then, are just a few of the things we are doing to improve 
the mail service sail control costs—or, to put it another way, to “Move 
Today’s Mail Today in a Businesslike Way.” 

We appreciate the interest that your committee has shown in post 
office operations and the counsel that you have given to us. It is 
our sincere belief that only through a better understanding of our 
problems will we get the much-needed help to accomplish the goal 
which the Postmaster General has set for us of delivering a letter 
from one city to another anywhere in the United States within 24 
hours. 

This statement of necessity had to be brief, and there may be points 
you would like to discuss with us further. My associates and I will 

e happy to get answers to any questions you gentlemen might have 
regarding our program. We believe that an improved mail service 
is vital to our Nation’s economy and to the 170 million Americans 
who use this service. Therefore, we welcome your help. 


STATEMENT OF AssISTANT PostMASTER GENERAL FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. SummerrFie.p. Next is Assistant Postmaster General Siedle, of 
the Bureau of Transportation. 

Mr. Srepie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our 
postal transportation problems continue to stem largely from the 
extensive changes taking place in passenger-train service and from 
the inadequacy of our facilities. 

The accelerating decline in passenger-train service compels the 
adoption of a new concept in surface transportation of mail. It re- 
quires also that we plan for greater use of air transportation, espe- 
cially for preferential mail. 

A substitute service must be established to replace the now inade- 
quate network of passenger-train operations. To do so we must 
create new facilities in many areas, adaptable to alternative means of 
transportation. 

With approximately 90 percent (by weight) of our total nonlocal 
mail volume being freight-type traffic, i. e., other than preferential 
mail, we are urging and looking forward to the consolidation of this 
traffic with other similar traffic such as express and small-lot freight. 
This concentration of volume is economically essential to the estab- 
lishment of special high-speed freight or “merchandise” trains, sched- 
uled at hours most suitable for movement of this type of traffic. 

Weare also urging the coordination of such fast freight trains with 
increased use of the extensive transport services of established motor 
carriers. In addition, we are seeking to share in the benefits which 
would flow from better utilization of well-planned and _ properly 
located multipurpose terminal facilities, to be jointly used by high- 
way as well as rail carriers in the handling of express, small-lot 
freight and mail. 

Full cooperation of the carriers, particularly the railroads, is needed 
if there is to be a reversal of the trend in the steadily declining 
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quality of service accorded such traffic. With the railroads’ coopera- 
tion and that of the highway carriers, freight forwarders, and the 
numerous shipper and small-business associations, we feel certain 
that a new service, economically attractive to the carriers, and filling 
the growing and urgent nationwide public need for better, less costly 
service for parcel post, express, adel dete packages of freight, can 
be dioocleped. 

As I say, we are working toward this end. Progress has been 
made during the past year in effecting some coordinated rail-highway 
operations. 

Plans are materializing for testing in postal service two new types 
of highway vans which can be easily transferred to rail or vice versa 
without unloading. 

One type is an improvement on the “piggyback” concept. It is 

called The Flexi- Van System. 

Just as in the case of piggyback, the mail is loaded at the post 
office into a truck gm moved by tractor to a railroad siding, 
loaded onto a flatcar, moved by train to destination, unloaded and 
again moved by trac sim to the post office. The difference is that piggy- 
backing is limited to those points where the railroads have built 
special facilities for loading and unloading the trailer bodies onto 
and off flatears. Flexi-van requires no such special facilities. It can 
be used at any point and with the loading, anchoring, and unloading 
accomplished in a matter of minutes—quite unlike piggybacking. 

The other type is a tractor trailer unit that can be operated on 
both rails and on the highways. It is called the Rail-Van. This 
vehicle, which looks like an ordinary highway semitrailer, has two 
sets of wheels, one rubber-tired for highway travel, the other flanged 
for use on rails. A compressed air motor “seesaws” the two sets of 
wheels so that when one is up, the other is down. It is moved on and 
off the railroad track by a gas-powered transfer vehicle, and is hauled 
on the highway by an ordinary tractor. 

Both operations obviously will save us the present cost of messenger 
service between post offices and railroad stations. 

The western railroads suggested an increase in mail pay of 75 per- 
cent and the southern railroads of 57 percent, for a total of approxi- 
mately $120 million annually. Prior to a hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, both the western and the southern railroads 
met with us and agreed to accept an increase approximating 714 per- 
cent, or $1214 to $14 million annually. These agreements have since 
been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The eastern railroads have petitioned the Commission for an in- 
crease of 70 percent, or approximately $82,200,000 annually. Two of 
them have since settled by agreement for 714 percent and 10 percent, 
respectively, and are withdrawing from the Eastern Mail Pay case. 

The settlements negotiated are all retroactive to July 1,1957. They 
likewise call for future mail payments being on the basis of actual 
space used in cars—something that we have long been advocating— 
something that is mutually beneficial to the railroads and the Post 
Office Department. 

The other eastern railroads apparently have concluded to await the 
commission’s decision on their petition for the full 70 percent, retro- 
active to July 3, 1956. 
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Substantial economies were effected by establishing additional rail 
shipping points for mail equipment (mailbags and locks), and by 
transferring 13 million pounds of traffic from long-haul trucking to 
rail freight. You will note we sometimes divert from highway back 
to rail as well as we divert from rail to highway. 

Economies likewise were realized through direct deliveries of empty 
equipment to large users in metropolitan areas, rather than rehan- 
dling it through warehouses. 

‘There was a continued improvement in the settlement of railroad 
claims to the extent that approximately 96 percent of all rail claims 
are now being settled within 30 days after completion of the service. 
Likewise, approximately 15 percent of all airmail claims are being 
settled on a tolerance basis, thus eliminating the former costly process 
of a 100 percent check. 

Internationally, we finally succeeded in having Mexico agree to ac- 
cept bulk billing on parcel post. This procedure calls merely for a 
dispatch bill listing total parcels and sacks, total weight, and con- 
secutive numbers on the parcels. Previously, parcels were descrip- 
tively ksted with the name of the sender, the post office of origin, the 
name of addressee, and the office of destination. In addition, the 
parcels had to be segregated into six separate weight categories. 

Procedures for collecting customs clearance and delivery fees were 
simplified. Collections on incoming mail from foreign sources are 
now limited to addressees whose articles have been assessed with duty 
by the Bureau of Customs. The funds due Customs and the charges 
due the Post Office Department are both collectible by the post office 
carriers upon delivery. 

Arrangements were made with the Bureau of Customs to increase 
the volume of mail processed at ports of entry, including interna- 
tional airports, rather than at interior points in order to minimize 
delays by rehandling and rerouting. 

Bilateral agreements were made with Nicaragua and Spain for 
insured parcel post. Formal agreements replacing informal arrange- 
ments were entered into with Ceylon and Pakistan. Acting as inter- 
mediary for the Department of Defense, the Department concluded 
a parcel post agreement between the Ryukyu Islands and the Gov- 
ernment of Formosa. 

Tests of paper sacks for international airmail were inaugurated 
from New York and Chicago to Great. Britain and Switzerland. 

There were also some significant developments at the Universal 
Postal Union Congress held in Ottawa last summer. 

Recognizing increased postal operating costs, the UPU adopted a 
proposal authorizing member countries to increase by 25 percent the 
postage rates for regular international letter mail and other articles. 

The agreement governing letter mail was amended to permit the 
use of indicia showing postage oo on mail posted by other agencies 
of the Government. This establishes internationally our simplified 
low-cost. system of collecting postage from other agencies of our 
Government. 

Proposals to reduce air transportation charges collected, for ex- 
ample, by United States air carriers for transportation of mail of 
other countries were defeated. This assures our international air 
carriers the substantial revenue benefits from foreign mail operations 
and accordingly lessens their possible need for subsidy payments. 
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Our proposal was adopted which will protect United States postage 
revenue by precluding large mailings in other countries by persons 
domiciled in the United States for ultimate delivery of the mail in 
the United States. 

Also adopted unanimously was the United States proposal for an 
Annual International Letterwriting Week. 

Most significant, however, from the standpoint of United States 
prestige and opportunity to contribute to worldwide improvement 
in postal service was its election as President of the Administrative 
Council of the newly established Consultative Committee for Postal 
Studies. This committee, now a permanent organ of the Postal 
Union, is charged with making studies and developing information 
of technical, operational and economic interests to postal services 
throughout the world. As President of the Administrative Council, 
the United States will preside over its work for the next 5 years. 

Mr. Gary. Who is that president? 

Mr. Srepte. The individual ? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Stepte. Mr. Greever Allan is serving in that capacity. He is 
Director of International Mail Service in the Bureau. In other words, 
he is on my staff. 

To sum up, Mr. Chairman, the evolution in transportation, the 
technological advances in methods of handling and distributing mate- 
rials in surface transport, the increased speed and improved facilities 
in air transport are the key factors in our planning for speedier, less 
costly delivery of mail in the future. By the same token, never in 
the many years spent in the transportation field have I seen greater 
opportunities for the alert purchaser of transportation or more com- 
petitive challenges for the supplier of transportation. 


STATEMENT oF Assistant Postmaster GENERAL FOR FACILITIES 


Mr. Summerrietp. Next, Mr. Chairman, we have Assistant Post- 
master General for the Bureau of Facilities, Ormonde A. Kieb. 

Mr. Kies. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since I 
appeared before your committee last year, there have been several 
changes in the three programs of the Bureau of Facilities: the vehicle 
service, the supply service, and real property management. These 
changes are reflected in this budget estimate presentation and include 
the transfer to the Bureau of Operations of the field service costs of 
the Vehicle Service, and payments to the Federal Reserve banks for 
processing money orders, the transfer from the Bureau of Finance of 
the procurement of stamps and accountable paper, and the transfer 
of facilities headquarters costs to the departmental administration 
account. 

The Bureau of Facilities budget presentation now consists of costs 
for real property management exclusive of administrative staffs, the 
cost. for the supply service exclusive of Washington administrative 


staff, and the capital program including procurement for the vehicle 
service. 
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VEHICLE SERVICE 


The major change affected the funds for the field operation of the 
vehicle service. Formerly handled under an allotment system, forced 
by a divided situation since 1955, with line control under regional di- 
rectors, but budget responsibility under the Bureau of Facilities, 
these funds were transferred to the Bureau of Operations as of July 
1, 1957. This change marks the completion of the planned reorgan- 
ization begun in 1953 by the Bureau of Facilities of the administra- 
tion of the Post Office Department fleet. 

Let me remind you that of the estimated 85,000 motor trucks em- 
ployed by the Department in the transportation of the mails, only 
30,000 are in the Government-owned fleet administered by the vehicle 
service, and another 5,200 are hired by this service for city delivery. 
The remaining vehicles in the overall estimated total of 85,000, such 
as those used by star routes, highway post offices, special delivery, mail 
messenger, and rural carriers, are hired or contracted for by other 
bureaus or units of the Department. 

The Bureau of Operations is now responsible not only for the field 
administration of the vehicle service and the utilization of these ve- 
hicles, but will also this year present the vehicle service field require- 
ments in its own budget presentation. The Bureau of Facilities, oper- 
ating with a small technical staff in headquarters, retains the responsi- 
bility for the procurement and disposal of vehicles and the establish- 
ment of operating policies and standards for the Government-owned 
fleet plus criteria applicable to hired vehicles. The budget estimate 
for fiscal year 1959 of the Bureau of Facilities vehicle service therefore 
includes only these costs. 

Since the reorganization of the Government-owned fleet was under- 
taken in 1953 with your approval, help and advice, this is a cutoff 
period. I would like now to show you a summary chart of progress to. 
date. 

I believe each of you has a copy of this chart. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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VEHICLE SERVICE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RESOURCES AND ACTIVITIES 
FISCAL YEAR 1953 THROUGH FISCAL YEAR 1957 
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Mr. Kres. The chart speaks for itself as it illustrates in percent- 
ages, factors of growth, service and effectiveness. However, let me 
explain several of its indications: 

A. The maintenance servicing problem has increased by 78 percent 
(number of trucks) spread over 80 percent more locations and yet 


the service facilities have increased by only 29 percent and servicing 


personnel has increased only 16 percent. 


B. In spite of an 80 percent increase in miles of service, the con-- 


sumption of gas increased only 60 percent and oil consumption 
increased only 67 percent, resulting in 12 percent more miles per 
gallon of gas and 8 percent more miles per gallon of oil. This, 
incidentally, has enabled the service to absorb a good part of the 
steadily increasing prices of gas and oil. 

C. Perhaps the most significant measure of overall efficiency is the 
decrease by 28 percent of the average cost per mile per truck, and 
the decrease by 13 percent of the average cost per hour of truck use. 
These decreases in cost, however, would be greater if the statistics 
available for fiscal year 1953 contained all of the elements of cost 
which are included in the statistics shown for fiscal year 1957, such 
as the actual overhead cost of rents, miscellaneous supplies, utilities, 
custodial services, etc., paid by the Department for exc usively vehicle 
facilities. 

D. During late 1953 and early 1954, complete physical inventories 
at each installation were accomplished and a system of inventory re- 
paene was developed. The first valid national inventory nee 

ation was not completed, however, until after the disposal of large 
stocks of obsolete items in December of 1954. Since that date the 
nacional inventory of parts per vehicle (including batteries) was re- 
duced by 60 percent and the tire and tube inventory per truck was 
reduced by 87 percent. 

The chart illustrates the overall vast improvement and growth in the 
vehicle service. 

During fiscal year 1957, the department moved closer toward its 
goal of converting the composition of its fleet wherever possible, to 
lighter, less costly, and more maneuverable trucks. At the end of the 
fiscal year, about 40 percent of the fleet consisted of standard-com- 
mercial, production-line vehicles. Experience to date shows lower 
capital and operating costs, and the resultant interchangeability of 
parts has helped the Department to service more vehicles with fewer 
parts and materials in inventory, and further that it will be of great 
advantage in the event of national emergency conditions. 

The procurement planned in this budget presentation provides for 
replacement of deteriorated, obsolete or unsuitable vehicles in line 
with this policy, plus the planned expansion and extension by the 
Bureau of Operations of the program to mechanize and extend foot 
routes. 

Although the field line administration costs of operating the vehicle 
service have been transferred to the Bureau of Operations, certain 
minor elements remain in the Bureau of Facilities budget. The build- 
ings operations expense for vehicle maintenance facilities is included 
as a separate item in real property management and remains about 
the same as last year. 
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The procurement costs for new vehicles and garage equipment, plus 
the capitalized costs for reconditioning of heavy trucks remain with 
some offset for salvage on disposal. 

It is planned to continue the program which you approved last 
year of reconditioning certain classes of heavier trucks. This method 
of extending the life of the heavy trucks has proved to be econom- 
ically sound and acts as a stopgap 1n the fleet transition program until 
a new standard 2-ton chassis has been found to accommodate 2 body 
sizes. There is no advantage to the replacement of heavy trucks 
where economic life expectancy can be extended, when disposal value 
is low and new models which offer little in the way of functional 
improvements cost more and particularly when their work will soon 


be handled by either a dual purpose lighter standard chassis or a 
semitrailer. 


REAL PROPERTY MANAGEMENT AND CAPITAL PROGRAM 


The costs for the real property management program of the Depart- 
ment included in our budget estimate are shown as “buildings opera- 
tion expense.” The costs included are for leases, month-to-month 
rentals and the operations of these buildings, plus the housekeeping 
costs, other than custodial personnel, for the Government-owned 
buildings operated by the Department. 

During fiscal year 1957, our leased space increased about 10 percent, 
and fiscal year 1958 should show about the same result. We have been 
able to keep pace with our commercial leasing program, with which 
this Committee is familiar. This includes both expiration of existing 
leases and providing space for entirely new units or enlarged units. 
Costs per square foot for leased space, at least for the present, have 
become pretty well stabilized for several reasons. 

There are now well qualified professional real estate men, trained 
in post office needs, applying modern real estate techniques in the 
field. 

Increased use of functional type buildings, which while better 
suited to mail handling operations also are less expensive, and we 
have been able to obtain greater public competition through the use 
of assignable site option procedures and widespread advertisement 
for bids. 

The program for providing modern mail handling facilities, in 
congested urban areas, is receiving continual emphasis. During fiscal 
year 1958, 5 large facilities have been occupied, 3 more are currently 
being occupied, 11 are under construction, 6 are out for bids, 4 are 
approaching the advertisement for bid stage, 6 are now on the draft- 
ing boards, 26 are under site acquisition, and 14 are under space 
study in the early stages of development. In addition to these, 311 
smaller facilities have been contracted for or occupied through De- 
cember 1957. 

Buildings management costs such as fuel and utilities, building 
supplies and services will increase in fiscal year 1959, due to the 


greater space occupied and increased procurement cost, particularly 
for fuels. 
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Our obsolete and inadequate Federal buildings continue to be a 
major obstacle in moving the mails. We are vigorously attacking 
this problem with the resources we have available. : 

The large backlog of necessary alterations and improvements to 
existing Federal buildings is being approached through a planned 
survey program on a priority basis, because of the modest funds avail- 
able to General Services Administration for this purpose. 

Mechanization of postal operations is essential and these required 
alterations are coordinated with the installation of new automatic 
equipment. 

The Post Office Department’s light, color, and ventilation program, 
so heartily endorsed by this committee, has been very effective in the 
limited number of installations where it has been completed. It is 
estimated that from the beginning of this program in 1953 through 
the end of fiscal year 1959, including the sum asked for in this budget, 
1314 million square feet of the 40 million square feet in the original 
estimated backlog will have been improved. The program is moving 
slowly ; however, where work has been completed for each dollar ex- 
pended, value has been received in terms of improved working condi- 
tions, better morale, and improved efficiency. 

For the first timé, capital or investment items are clearly distin- 
guished in this presentation from operating or recurring costs. 

The capital program remains at about the same level as comparable 
figures in fiscal year 1958. 

“Funds for postal equipment, including the replacement of old worn 
out and obsolete items and for new complete installations, such as 
modern low-type counterline, lockboxes, and workroom furniture, 
necessary to meet the building program, will slightly increase. 


SUPPLY SERVICE 


The Supply Service has continued to meet the supplies and equip- 
ment requirements of the operating bureaus in a timely and efficient 
manner, With the new concept of supply responsibilities and the 

railability of many new modern and labor saving items of equip- 
sent and supplies, as well as the increase in common-use items, this 
program has continued to expand. The new procedures under de- 
centralization are now fairly well understood throughout the Depart- 
ment and thus supplies and service requirements show improved con- 
trol and programing. 

The program of the Bureau of Facilities, as represented in this 
budget estimate, will provide improved vehicle, supply, and real- 
estate support for the 1959 program of the postal establishment. 
Some of the specific line items have been increased in fund require- 
ments, others through improved applications have been reduced. The 
net result is a budget of slightly over 2.5 percent above the 1958 level. 
which we feel is not only justified, but is a minimum requirement. 

Mr. SummerrietD. Thank you, General Kieb. 


STaTEMENT or AssIsTANT PosTMASTER GENERAL FOR PERSONNEL 


Next, Mr. Chairman, is Assistant Postmaster General Lyons of the 
Bureau of Personnel. 
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Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we be- 
lieve we are making steady progress in bringing a better understanding 
of progressive personnel management to the postal service. Last year 
in appearing before you I indicated our efforts in fiscal year 1958 
would be directed primarily toward developing supervisors in their 
responsibilities for personnel management as well as training em- 
ployees in on-the-job skills. In implementing such a program our 
task primarily was, and is, one of communication and education. 

This problem of providing training for each of 525,000 postal 
workers at more than 38,000 locations throughout the Nation is not 
easy and will require years of effort. Contmuing work to provide 
written policy guidance, training, and personnel tools has substan- 
tially advanced the development of our supervisors. Similar efforts 
are helping to improve employees’ skills. These efforts will be ex- 
tended in the year ahead. Through improved supervision and devel- 
opment of employees we hope to weld postal field management and 
postal workers into a fully productive team. 

Specifically our training program includes management develop- 
ment seminars and supervisory training courses sponsored by regional 
directors, and numerous courses and visual aids for on-the-job skills 
training. Particularly noteworthy has been the increasing use of 
scheme instructions with a noticeable drop in mail distribution errors 
where such training has been given. Instruction in facing mail, ap- 
prentice training in motor vehicle maintenance, and makeup and dis- 
patch of mail have been effectively utilized. (Guides for supervisors 
in orienting new employees and in the proper administration of sick 
leave have been recently issued. New training films now in use or in 
production include Mail Facing, Lift Safely, and Semiautomatic Par- 
cel Sorting. Publications covering management development con- 
ference techniques and a Guide for Window Clerks are other examples 
of our efforts to supply effective management tools directed at specific 
needs suggested by regional staffs and postmasters. 

Judicious use of training outside the postal service has contributed 
to our efforts toward management improvements. The 15 regional 
directors participated in the American Management Association’s 
management course along with representatives of leading business 
organizations. The results have been gratifying. The participants 
were enthusiastic in their praise of this training and we have noted 
considerable improvement in the utilization of available staff services 
by the regional directors since attending the AMA course. Other 
specialized instruction outside the postal service included courses in 
accounting procedures, traffic management, and improved supervisory 
practices. 

Paralleling the development of employees, techniques for the 
selection and advancement of those qualified to perform more difficult 
work have been placed in operation. For the first time in the history of 
the postal service, apprentice examinations have been developed and 
conducted to select employees for training in mechanical skills. A 
third series of the examination is now being given to obtain apprentices 
for several of the largest motor vehicle installations. Paralleling the 
Department’s mechanization efforts, an examination for selecting ma- 
chine operators for letter-sorting machines was developed and ad- 
ministered. The job performance of those selected indicates this 
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method is highly successful. A methods and standards officer examina- 
tion was used at 18 installations with 888 employees applying. An 
additional 1,000 employees are expected to participate in this examina- 
tion in additional offices by the end of fiscal year 1958. 

(Jualification standards for internal selection of candidates for 
motor vehicle and custodial positions have been developed. Similar 
standards for promotion and reassignment in other specialized cate- 
gories are under consideration. 

Conversions of employees serving on temporary appointments to 

career status, made possible by Public Law 836, 84th Congress, were 
effected during the past year. These actions benefited several thou- 
sand employees, facilitated the filling of regular complements in many 
offices, and provided greater stability in the work force. 

An agreement was negotiated with the Civil Service Commission 
to establish civil service boards of examiners in areas where recruit- 
ment needs are critical. These boards directly recruit, examine, and 
certify applicants to entrance level positions in the postal field service. 
This method of operation eliminates excessive delays occasioned by 
the previous method of recruitment through Civil Service Commission 
regional offices. Better selections are possible since qualified appli- 

cants may be offered appointment shortly after taking the examina- 

tion. Tie-in publicity is now provided through recruiting posters, spot 
radio and television announcements, and use of free newspaper 
publicity by local and regional postal officials. 

The establishment of written position descriptions under Public 
Law 68, 84th Congress, has permitted systematic job audits and re- 
views to determine the correctness of rankings made by postmasters 
and to keep the classification of positions abreast of significant changes 
in job content. Greater emphasis is now being placed on the audit- 
ing program as one of the principal means “available of insuring 
maintenance of the principle of equal pay for equal work under 
Public Law 68. 

Specific guidelines have been developed and placed into effect for 
evaluating performance in connection with the granting of merit step 
increases. These are provided in Public Law 68 for eligible employees 
who have reached the midpoint step of their level in salary level 
PFS-10 or above. A vastly improved understanding of the techniques 
and importance of performance evaluation has resulted, with a mini- 
mum of paperwork. Approximately 1,500 step increases have been 
granted under this program based on superior performance. 

Fiscal year 1957 produced greater activity in the incentive awards 
program than in any prior year. There was an increase of 17 percent 
in the number of suggestions received over fiscal year 1956 while the 
number of suggestions adopted nearly doubled, raising the adoption 
rate from 5.4 percent to 9.8 percent, an indication of the improvement 
in the quality of suggestions. Recognition of employees who per- 
formed their duties in an outstanding or superior manner also in- 
creased during the past year, although this program is only 2 years 
old. With a better understanding of the suggestions and awards 
program apparent among operating supervisors, the Postal Manual 
instructions have been revised to place greater emphasis on the es- 
tablishment and use of local committees at post offices and other postal 
installations. This delegation moves the operation of the program 
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closer to the suggester, encourages increased cooperation between 
employees and supervisors, and stimulated recognition of employees 
at the local level. 

Continuing efforts to improve the Department’s motor-vehicle safety 
record resulted in a further reduction in accident frequency during 
the past year. The latest figures show our vehicle accident rate for 
metropolitan and rural operations is down to 2.24 accidents per 100,000 
miles driven—a new low in the postal service. 

Over 90,000 safe-driver awards have been earned for from 1 to 26 
years of accident-free driving since January 1, 1955, when these awards 
were first given. For the third consecutive year in 1957 the Depart- 
ment received the National Safety Council’s citation award for out- 
standing service to traffic safety. The national certificate of achieve- 
ment was also awarded to the Department in 1957. 

Action was taken during the past year to apply the same successful 
techniques to industrial safety. An awareness of the importance of 

safe-work practices in all activities, as well as in driving, has been 
fostered by articles in the Postal Bulletin and Postal Service News; by 
the use of posters; and by incorporating instructions on safety in tech- 
nical handbooks and training courses. A safety newsletter is being 
distributed to all supervisors and arrangements have been completed 
to participate in the National Safety Council’s annual industrial safety 
contest. 

Similar efforts have been initiated in fire prevention. The National 
Fire Protection Association acknowledged our efforts during 1957 with 
a special citation for “* * * contributions to improved public fire 
safety.” 

Further progress has been made in improving our relations with 
employee organizations. ‘The Bureau of Personnel has been assigned 
Seated for maintaining liaison on a national level with these 

ganizations. Now, for the first time, organization officials have a 
siitilte point through which contacts with the Department on any mat- 
ter of interest may be channeled. Meetings with appropriate depart- 
mental officials are facilitated and duplication of effort eliminated, 
particularly where more than one organization is interested in the 
same topic. 

Frequent discussions with organization representatives on individ- 
ual cases have been conducted. In addition, numerous meetings have 
been held to review changes in postal manual instructions and to 
consider common problems. Simplified procedures for the handling 
of grievances, for example, have been issued after discussions with 
the employee organizations. The Department suggested legislation 
to the Congress to correct inequities affecting certain groups of em- 
ployees in cooperation with representative employee organizations. 
The recent legislation to grant compensatory time off for rural car- 
riers and transportation road clerks for Executive order holidays, 
which the Congress passed and the President signed into law as Public 
Law 85-189, resulted. 

Both departmental and regional officials participate in State and 
national conventions of the several employee organizations and _a sys- 
tematic procedure has been developed for reviewing and responding to 
resolutions passed at these conventions. 
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The emphasis on developing a better understanding of sound per- 
sonnel management through more effective communication and educa- 
tion will continue in the year ahead. Particular attention must be 
given to developing potential supervisors because we are faced with 
many retirements under the more liberal retirement law of well-quali- 
fied supervisors whose skills and knowledge can only be replaced by the 
promotion of qualified workers thoroughly indoctrinated in the prin- 
ciples of good supervisory practice. At the same time we must select 
and develop adequate replacements for those promoted to supervisory 
positions. 

The full realization of the goals we have set cannot be met in 1 or 2 
years. Steady progress toward fully effective personnel management 
at the work level can be made, and our efforts in every phase of per- 
sonnel management during the coming year will continue to be dedi- 
cated to that objective. 


STATEMENT OF THE Cuter Postrat INsPecToR 


Mr. SumMerrFie.p. Next, Mr. Chairman, we will hear from the chief 
postal inspector, Mr. Dav id H. Stephens. 

Mr. SrerHens. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Postal Inspection Service, responsible to the Postmaster General for 
determining and reporting to him the conditions and needs of the 
postal service, is charged with all investigative, inspection, and audit- 
ing activities within the Postal Establishment. 

Investigative work is broadly classified into two categories: (1) 
Criminal investigations relating to adequacy of protection of ne | 
funds, and property ; detection of postal-law violations and the appre- 
hension of persons responsible for mail theft, armed robbery, burglary, 
forgery, embezzlement, mail fraud, and the mailing of obscene and 
defamatory matter, poisons, bombs, and similar material ; (2) inspec- 
tion and examination of all postal installations and operations, and a 
wide variety of specialized and miscellaneous investigations pertaining 
to numerous service operating problems, including continuous assist- 
ance in all cases of casualty ‘and disaster, suitability determinations, 
financial irregularities, claims against the Government, and the recov- 
ery of losses suffered by the Government. Many of these investigations 
are conducted for and upon the request of the several operating and 
other bureaus of the Department and its regions. 

The Bureau is also responsible for coordination of the civil defense 
and investigation and evaluation phases of the personnel and physical 
security programs of the Department. 

Final plans concerning organization, staffing, and responsibilities 
of the Division of Internal Audit were approved early this fiscal year. 
With transfer of this Division to the Chief Inspector August 1, 1957, 
all internal-audit activities are now charged to this Bureau. An 
accelerated recruitment program has now reached about 90 percent 
of the authorized complement of 102: 10 at headquarters and 92 in 
the field. The staff consists of well-qualified and professional type 
internal auditors of whom about 40 percent are certified public 
accountants. 

Internal auditors are concentrating their efforts primarily in 
regional offices, supply centers, the money-order center, and other 
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major financial units. During fiscal year 1957, audits were completed 
of the more important functional areas in the regional controller 
offices and several nationwide audits were performed of unliquidated 
obligations, supply-management functions, postage-meter controls 
and other activities. 

Post-oflice audits are being performed as a part of the overall 
annual or periodic inspections made by postal inspectors. Audits of 
regional and post office activities are ¢ losely coordinated and frequent 
joint evaluation of audit and inspection findings is producing im- 
portant and beneficial results, including improved controls and pro- 
cedures. On the basis of Internal Audit Division’s review of overall 
results of audits performed at all levels of organization, an audit 
certification will be submitted to the Postmaster General as to the 
accuracy of the Department’s financial statements and the adequacy 
of its internal controls. 

Enforcement of criminal laws pertaining to postal offenses resulted 
in 7,344 arrests, the highest of record for the third consecutive year. 
On the prevention side, 12,500 persons with bad criminal records, and 
narcotic addicts were screened from the thousands who sought postal 
employment during the last Christmas season. The increases in 
postal offenses are in mail fraud, theft of mail, and willful damage of 
mail receptacles in connection therewith. 

A significant increase in fraudulent schemes being conducted 
through the mails, evidenced by the large number of complaints from 
the public directly and through their ‘congressional represents tives, 
has caused the initiation of an expanded program bringing to beat 
the best resources of the Inspection Service to protect people in all 
walks of life who may be victimized by promoters of such schemes. 
These schemes include medical preparations which guarantee cures 
of everything from obesity to cancer; charity rackets, insurance plans, 
work-at-home schemes, and confidence games. These are but a few 
of the many types of fraudulent operations currently under investi- 
gation by postal inspectors. It is conservatively estimated such 
schemes represent 2 potential annual loss to the American public of 
$100 million. 

The growing volume of filthy literature and other obscenity in the 
mails is a continuing source of concern. Every effort is being made 
to purge the mails of such material. Thousands of complaints are 
received annually from outraged parents and religious and educa- 
tional groups as a result of such material being offered for sale to 
juveniles. 

It has been difficult to obtain convictions in certain areas of the 
country for the mailing of obscene material under the Postal Obscen- 
ity Statute because of the views of some courts as to what constitutes 
obscenity. To facilitate prosecution in such cases the Department 
has endorsed legislation broadening the statute to grant venue at 
offices of address as contemplated by H. R. 6239, reported upon May 
17, 1957. 

The mailing of narcotics, bombs, poisons, extortion letters, and 
other nonmailable matter is also receiving constant attention. A 
number of noteworthy arrests and prosecutions were accomplished 
this past year. 

The protection of revenues and the judicious expenditure of appro- 
priated funds require increasing investigative attention to develop 
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facts upon which the Department or regions may take logical and 
appropriate action. Inspectors accomplished 115,019 miscellaneous 
investigations and 46,720 audit inspections and inspections of postal 
quarters and mobile units. Recovery from offenders and return to 
the public or Government of $676,000 was effected. 

During fiscal year 1957, 2,714 cases relating to forgery, raising and 
passing of money orders were issued; 66 money-order raisers were 
apprehended in addition to arrests for forgery offenses. 

Fnrveitiganed also were more than 3,900 motor-vehicle accident and 
personal-injury cases, many of which involved large claims under the 
Federal Torts Claims Act. Evidence was dev eloped for the settle- 
ment of 73 civil suits for $2,778,000 less than the total of the aggregate 
claims. Inspectors work closely with United States attorneys in 
these cases. 

The civil defense and mobilization program of the Department is 
well advanced and was effectively exercised in the last national Oper- 
ation Alert. All bureaus and offices of the Department and each of 
its regional and inspection offices relocated and tested its capability 
to perform essential wartime functions. Our goal is to extend this 
readiness to the local operating level. The Department has executed 
& proposed agreement with the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
whereby: the postal service assumes responsibility in the event of dis- 
aster for assistance in the registration of evacuees and the operation 
of locator files essential to the restoration of communications. This 
general procedure was realistically employed during disastrous floods 
and hurricanes which occurred in the past year. 

In accordance with responsibility under the postal agreement with 
the Department of Defense, continued close liaison was maintained 
with the military departments on behalf of Post Office Department 
bureaus to assure maintenance of postal service for military personnel 
at a high level of efficiency. Postal service and facilities at a major- 
ity of military installaticns in this country and post offices aboard 
Navy ships were inspected. Investigations of need for new or ex- 
panded service were made as warranted. 

The five service laboratories for the examination of questioned docu- 
ments and other evidence relating to criminal and claims cases handled 
39,000 examinations. They produced timely and valuable assistance 
in an increased number of exceptionally important claims and trials 
which were resolved successfully for the Government. 

Funds are being requested for the payment of salaries and expenses 
of the present authorized force only. In this connection attention 
must be directed to the fact that inspectors are currently carrying a 
workload of 40 cases and an average of 68 audit inspections. Since 15 

cases is uniformly regarded as the maximum which can be efficiently 
handled by any investigative and inspection activity, the caseload at 
hand obviously represents a serious arrearage to which additional 
assistance should be assigned at the earliest, opportunity. The in- 
spector training program ‘initiated in 1954 has now reached advanced 
phases for those first participating and has reduced from an average 
of 5 to approximately 3 years the time required to provide complete 
and dependable basic training. The service is faced, however, with 
the situation that any lapse in recruitment and training will of a cer- 
tainty be reflected for a minimum of 8 years. 

Mr. Summerrreicp. Thank you very much, Inspector Stephens. 


st 
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STATEMENT OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Next, Mr. Chairman, we have the General Counsel of the Post 
Office Department, Mr. Goff. 

Mr. Gorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as you 
know the duties of the General Counsel of the Post Office Department 
encompass those common to any legal office in a large business corpora- 
tion with the additional duties of excluding obscene, subversive, lot- 
tery, and fraudulent matter from the mails, and handling legislative 
matters for the Department. 

Perhaps the largest single project now before the office in terms of 
its financial impact upon the Department is the railway mail pay case. 
An able staff from the Department of Justice is actively participating 
in this case along with our own saff under an arrangement for reim- 
bursement between our departments. As has been said, the western 
and southern railroad cases have been settled. The case of the east- 
ern applicants is still pending. Hearings have been completed and 
the case is in process of submission to the ICC. Principal briefs will 
be submitted February 20, 1958, followed by reply briefs and oral 
argument before the ICC. 

You should also know of the successful termination of the New 
York Pneumatic Tube case with a saving of $973,000 of the damages 
sought and of $5,800,000 in payments for the balance of the term. 

During the past few years there has been a steady climb in tort claims, 
and for fiscal year 1959 an increase of about 10 percent over 1958 is 
anticipated. Although a very intensive safety program is in effect, 
the steadily rising mail volume and the great increase in miles driven 
by the motor- vehicle fleet have tended to incre: ise the tort claims paid. 
There has been a wholly unavoidable increase in the average amounts 
of court judgments and the cost of settling individual claims. With 
a small staff we process 8,000 to 10,000 claims a year, the greatest num- 
ber of any department of the Government. 

Also, during the past year, the staff of this office has been called 
upon more and more frequently by administrative officials for consulta- 
tions and advice in the planning stages of operating projects, in the 
drafting of contracts and leases, and it plays a major role in assisting 
the Department of Justice in the defense of suits brought against the 
Department. Onan average we have pending about 500 dama ge claim 
court cases and about 30 on various other causes of action. 

In recent years the Federal Government has stressed the importance 
of fair play and an informed public in the conduct of the public’s busi- 
ness with the Government. The Congress, by means of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act of 1946, set the standard. In the Post Office 
Department, authority to make all determinations under this law has 
been delegated to the General Counsel. 

Pursuant to this concept of fair play in its dealings with the public, 
the Department published rules of procedure and followed the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act in proceedings involving the use of the mails 
to promote fraudulent enterprises, the promotion of lottery schemes, 
and the sale of obscene materials. In one major respect, these rules 
were determined to be deficient ; they did not grant opportunity to the 
publishing industry for a full : and fair administrative hearing on appli- 

cations for entry or denial of second-class mailing privileges. In early 
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‘alendar 1956, the rules of procedure were expanded to grant hearings 
not only in cases of revocation of a second-class entry, but also where 
the Department proposed to deny an application for entry. In No- 
vember of 1957, the rules of procedure were further expanded to grant 
hearings in cases involving questions of mailability. 

While the rulemaking procedures of the Administrative Procedure 
Act are not applic able to postal regulations, the Department, since 
December 1954, has voluntarily complied with those provisions of 
law when the time and the nature of the proposed action permitted. 

Through the Chief Postal Inspector and the General Counsel’s 
staffs the Department intensified m its efforts in fiscal 1957 to stop 
the use of the mails by fraudulent enterprises or for the dissemination 
of obscenity. 

The Department’s efforts to keep obscene material out of the mails 
are governed by the Federal statutes, the rules of procedure pro- 
mulgated under the Administrative Procedure Act, and the court 
decisions interpreting these laws. The United States Supreme Court 
decisions of this past term upheld the right of the States to stop the 
dissemination of obscene material by the use of injunctive proceed- 
ings. ‘The same Court, in the case of Roth v. U. S., held that obscenity 
is not within the area of constitutionally protected free speech and 
press and upheld the right of the Federal Government to prosecute 
criminally, in obscenity cases, but at the same time, in this and other 
cases, indicated a possible weakness in the power of administrative 
enforcement. The recent reversal by the Supreme Court of our 
rulings in the Sunshine and One, Inc., cases, involving nudist maga- 
zines and a magazine for homosexuals, further clouds the power for 
administrative action and the issue of which it to be considered 
obscene. In both of these cases our determinations had been sustained 
by the Federal district judges and circuit courts of appeal. 

In both fraud and obscenity proceedings a sincere effort has been 
made to avoid arbitrary, bureaucratic action. In cases where ad- 
ministrative proceedings are brought against alleged offenders they 
have a right to formal hearing before an impartial hearing examiner. 
If upon consideration of the whole record the charges are substan- 
tiated, the hearing examiner makes an initial finding of that effect. 
The mailer may then appeal to the General Counsel who renders the 
Department’s decision. If the General Counsel concurs with the 
initial finding of the hearing examiner, a mail stoppage and return 
order is issued by him under delegation of authority from the Post- 
master General. There is then the right of review by the courts. 

In the legislative field, of paramount importance to the Depart- 
ment is the need for inc reasing postage rates and the establishment 
by the Congress of a postal rate policy. Another important part of 
the Department’s legislative program is the repeal of that provision 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act amendments of 1956 which for- 
bids inclusion of the Departments’ contribution to the retirement fund 
as costs for postal ratemaking purposes. The Department believes 
this an unfair imposition on the taxpayers, requiring them to bear 
an annual cost of about $137 million, which will increase as payrolls 
increase. 

Other major items are the bill for the orderly termination of the 
Postal Savings System and the bill for codification on the postal laws. 
This last represents years of work for our office. 
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Of course, none of these bills are pending before your committee 
but we will appreciate any help you can give us. We will not forget 


the stellar support you gave us on the postal rate bill last year. 
Mr. Gary. Off the record. 


( Discussion held off the record.) 
Mr. Summerrievp. Thank you, Mr. Goff. 


STATEMENT OF Director oF Orrice or RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


Next we will hear from Mr. Clyde W. Gray, Director of our Office 
of Research and Engineering. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Office 
of Research and Engineering provides staff engineering services to 
all elements of the postal service, both in the field and in the Depart- 
ment. 

We are directing a concerted research, development, and engineer- 
ing program to improve the functional design of postal facilities and 
to design, develop, and engineer the installation of equipment items and 
tec hniques to facilitate the processing, transportation, and delivery of 
mail, and to make more efficient use of existing equipment, proce- 
dures, manpower, and space. While the volume, of mail distributed 
and transported is astronomical and ever increasing, the methods and 
equipment used have not kept pace with the growth in workload. It 
is from a realization of this problem that the Office of Research and 
Engineering was created. 

We are encouraged by the progress made since our last appearance 
before this committee. Major items of equipment formerly under 
design and development are either undergoing actual test or have 
been placed on operating assignment. Research efforts have formal- 
ized new techniques and proce edures. While industry has had remark- 
able success in automating the manufacture of standardized products, 
little of such automation has ready application to mail processing. 
The physical nature of our product, the unpredictability of its vol- 
ume, together with a basic concern for service to the public, have 
obliged us to conduct extensive developmental work in designing 
equipment to meet. our specialized needs. In spite of tangible suc- 
cesses, we realize that much work remains to be done. However, with 
presistent efforts, we are confident that we will resolve some of the 
more perplexing engineering problems which face us. 

Let us consider some of the more important areas which will benefit 
most from mechanization—where a technical solution is feasible and 
where the potential for improved efficiency is clearly evident. 

It is important that we mechanize the transportation of bulk mails 
within our postal facilities from the point of receipt through the 
various work areas to the point of dispatch. The outcome will be 
the virtual elimination of the armada of conventional hampers and 
other containers, together with the congestion, drudgery, and space 
loss associated with their use. 

We are directing attention to each of the various steps in the se- 
quence of mail processing. The culling, facing, and canceling of 
letter mail represents an area of considerable challenge, as the space, 


manpower, and time required to perform this operation is excessive 
by modern standards. 
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Before collection mail can be introduced into a sensing and cancel- 
ing device, it is necessary to cull out all odd-shaped and oversized 
pieces. A prototype culling unit has now been developed and tested. 
A model of different design 1 is scheduled for test during the early part 
of this year. 

A facing and canceling machine which will automatically face and 
cancel mail at a rate of 15,000 pieces per hour has now been ‘developed 
and will be ready for initial installation in April of this year. 

Developmental work is now well advanced on culling, facing, and 
canceling equipment designed to operate at 30,000 pieces per hour. 
After engineering improvements and adjustments have been made, 
we plan to integrate these machines into a unitized system. 

The volume of letter mail to be sorted compels us to explore every 
concept for mechanization of this process. In May 1957 a letter-sort- 
ing machine known as Transforma was installed in the Silver Spring 
(Md.) Post Office, and has proven some of the advantages of machine 
over driven distribution. Another letter-sorting gener, acct known as 
the Bell has been installed in Washington to further our knowledge 
of keyboard-controlled letter sorting. These machines, of European 
design, have improved the distribution rate and reduced the number 
of handlings each piece of mail receives. The experience gained from 
use of these machines is of much value in the development of key- 
board-controlled and automatic letter-sorting machines which are re- 
quired by the volume and characteristics of U nited States mails. 

We have recognized an important limitation in equipment of the 
Transorma and Bell types in that they are designed primarily for use 
by smaller countries having a much less complex distribution scheme 
than our own. The « capacity of the equipment is limited to the 
memory span of the operators. Consequently, our ultimate aim is 
to build the sorting scheme into the memory system of the machine. 
The automatic reading of typed, printed, and coded addresses is an 
example of this approach. By continuing our efforts, we expect to 
succeed in developing this equipment so that it will be a practical 
operating machine. 

We are continuing our work with the National Bureau of Standards 
in the further development of equipment which will employ invisible 
coding imprinted on the back of letters by a keyboard operator. With- 
in the limitation of this code, all subsequent sorting will be performed 
automatically. We expect to have a pilot installation in about 1 year. 

The means of transporting letter mail in post offices throughout the 
various stages of work location has been developed and demonstrated 
with the Detroit Mail-Flo installation. By this system the burdensome 
movement of mail among the stages of processing has been eliminated, 
and now the flow can be carefully scheduled and orderly controlled. 
Other installations are now being made. We are utilizing operations 
research techniques in working out improvements in the Detroit in- 
stallation which will point the way to a better system of scheduling 
than has been available in the past. 

During the current fiscal year several additional Mail-Flo systems 
will be started, and it is planned to start at least four additional in- 
stallations during the next year. 

The problem of handling bulk mails is under continuous study. A 
design has been made for mechanized transport, sorting, and overhead 
sequence storage of sacked mails. This is intended to relieve work- 
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room congestion, reduce employee fatigue, and expedite the dispatch of 
mails. A test installation of this equipment is planned for early this 
year. 

We have operated the parcel post sorting machine in the Baltimore 
Annex for about 1 year. During this period improvements and re- 
finements have been made in the system. While the equipment has 
demonstrated the advantages of mechanizing parcel sorting, continu- 
ing research and development is required in order to achieve the 
optimum efficiency to be realized by mechanized parcel post distribu- 
tion. Other parcel sorting systems are being considered and we antic- 
ipate installations this year in New York and Boston. 

One of the most time-consuming and yet one of the most meaning- 
ful activities included in our research and engineering program is the 
complete modernization of our large mail processing centers. The 
engineering and planning for Los Angeles is completed, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. , post office, general post office, Morgan Annex, and Grand 
Central in New York are presently being studied for such a revamp- 
ing. In these offices we expect to utilize all of the new types of equip- 
ment and methods available and provide for the installation of other 
equipment as soon as it is developed. It is our expectation that such 
a program will be expanded to other offices as rapidly as possible. 

Two very comprehensive studies of postal requirements on an area 
basis have been started: one in the New York metropolitan area, and 
the other on a regional basis in the San Francisco region. The New 
York study has been completed insofar as factfinding is concerned. 
However, the analysis of this data and the preparation of plans for 
the implementation of the area concept of conducting mail processing 
activities is still under study. The San Francisco area study is con- 
tinuing and it is expected that this will be completed early in fiscal 
vear 1959. 

With the greater trend toward the establishment of the metropolitan 
areas, this work takes on added importance. There are now 174 such 
areas. When we have solved the problem of handling mail in the 
New York metropolitan area, the same basic solution can be applied 
in all other such areas. 

Several years ago, we recognized the need for an improved means 
of controlling and evaluating the efficiency with which we utilize 
our manpower, equipment, and floorspace in mail handling facilities. 
A work performance standards system was inaugurated in 60 of our 
large installations. This system provides a means for pointing up 

areas of good performance as well as those especially in need of im- 
provement. 

During the past year this subject has been given renewed attention. 
A Manpower Utilization Division, headed by an industrial engineer 
with special qualifications in the field, has been established in the 
Office of Research and Engineering to spearhead this program. 

During the past 6 months of 1957, 12 additional installations were 
completed. Our experience in this effort has confirmed our opinion 
that this program is highly constructive and should be continued as 
rapidly as circumstances permit. 

Those are the highlights of our program. If the members of this 
committee have any questions about our program, I shall be happy to 
do my best in answering them. 

Mr. Summerrtetp. Thank you, Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Gary. We will resume at 2 o’clock, gentlemen. 
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Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Gillette, we will be glad to hear from you now. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Gitterre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
my general statement covering the overall financial presentation of 
the Post Office Department budget for fiscal 1959, I will outline certain 
changes in organizational structure of the Department as a whole that 
took place in fiscal 1958. The specific changes made that affect the 
Bureau of Finance were the transfer of the Division of Internal Audit 
to the Bureau of the Chief Postal Inspector; the transfer of respon- 
sibility for procurement of stamps and accountable paper to the 
Bureau of Facilities; and the transfer of responsibility for the selec- 
tion of philatelic stamps to the Office of the Postmaster General, under 
the direct supervision of the Special Assistant to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

As you know, the Bureau of Finance has overall responsibility for 
accounting, cost analysis, budgeting, postal rates, money orders, postal 
savings, the sale of philatelic stamps at headquarters and for mail 
order, banking, financial systems and procedures, reports and records 
management, forms control, and economic and statistical analyses. 
We have worked constantly to simplify and strengthen the proce- 
dures in these areas. 

Since 1953, emphasis has been on the reorganization, development, 
and installation of modern accounting techniques and procedures. To- 
day, providing adequate data for making management decisions is 
the important part of the Post Office Department’s controllership 
program. While considerable savings have been realized from cen- 
tralizing mechanized clerical functions, increased benefits are also 
being realized in improved financial control. 

Important strides were made in fiscal 1957 in (1) developing uni- 
form operating and cost reports for various levels of management; 
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(2) improving budgetary techniques; (3) drafting codified procedural 
handbooks; (4) developing a personnel statistics program; (5) re- 
ducing the number of forms and improving paperwork management; 
(6) completing the decentralization of “line” financial functions to 
field units; (7) improving accounting control and data processing 
methods; and (8) extending statistical sampling techniques. 

Since the Bureau of Finance is responsible for technical guidance to 
regional controllers (who are administratively responsible to the 
regional operations directors) renewed efforts were made to establish 
a closer personal relationship with each of the 15 regional controllers. 
Field liaison personnel in the Bureau also work constantly with the 
regional controller offices on staffing and workload problems, improv- 
ing mechanized payroll accuracy, simplifying procedures, stream- 
lining reports required, and holding down work backlogs. 

On the basis of strengthened and more effective relationships estab- 
lished with regional controllers it was possible to launch a definite 
program in our larger post offices to assure that advantage be taken of 
modern controllership concepts to serve the postmasters. This has 
had the active participation of the regional operations directors, the 
postmasters, and the regional controllers. A Chief Accountants’ 
Handbook was developed last summer and put in use, which places the 
chief accountant squarely on the postmaster’s staff and makes him the 
financial adviser of the postmaster. It provides for the first time a 
check list and explanation of this financial officer’s duties. We feel 
that it is at the operating level that controllership can help manage- 
ment most. 

During the past year, we have devoted special attention to reduction 
and simplification of reports originating at all levels. Results have 
been encouraging. In addition, our forms contro] program has elimi- 
nated or standardized thousands of local forms used in post offices. 

The specialized procedures and instructions necessary for compiling 
revenue, volume, and cost data for cost ascertainment purposes at 
sample field installations have heretofore been issued in nine separate 
instructional pamphlets and various special letters. Three fiscal hand- 
books were developed during 1957 consolidating and providing all 
these instructions in convenient reference form. 

Studies of statistical measurement of data produced by the cost 
ascertainment system, and use of probability sampling techniques 
designed to reduce sizes of samples taken into account, were initiated 
during the year. Consultants experienced in the practical application 
of statistical sampling to accounting problems were engaged near the 
close of the year to further improve the program. 

Another area of special emphasis has been in the completion of a 
coordinated series of functional handbooks codifying all instructional 
material for use in regional controller offices. Our finance program is 
an integral part of the joint program to improve accounting in the 
Federal Government. The Ninth Annual Progress Report, dated 
January 3, 1958, published jointly by the Treasury, Bureau of the 
Budget, and General Accounting Office, commented at length on the 
status of the Post Office Department’s work under this program. In 
part, the report said: 


In conformity with Public Law 863, and in response to the Bureau of the Bud- 
get’s Bulletin No. 57-5, the Department formally presented its current plans for 
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completing the modern industrial-type controllership program inaugurated in 
1953. Many of the financial management improvement objectives of Public Law 
863 have already been fulfilled or are near completion. 

The revised money order system, installed at all first- and second- 
class post offices, effective October 1, 1955, was extended to all third- 
and fourth-class post offices last year, This system incorporates the 
use of three-part punched-card money order forms and eliminates the 
application formerly filled out by the patron. This change has re- 
duced issuing time about 40 percent and facilitates the adoption of 
issuing mac -hines in offices where volume warrants their use. While an 
audit bac klog still exists at the money order center, steps have been 
taken to reduce this accumulation slowly but steadily without any 
increase in authorized personnel. 

As you know, the bulk of the accounting, disbursing, cost analysis 
and budget work is performed in the 15 regional controller offices. 
The budget of the Bureau of Finance now covers only the personal 
services and expense of the Washington personnel and the Kansas 
City Money Order Center, and biannual fidelity bond premiums. In 
keeping with our continuous effort to reduce our headquarters person- 
nel, we are asking for funds for five less employees in the Bureau 
for fiscal 1959, after giving effect to all functional transfers. The re- 
duction of $342,000 in our request as compared with fiscal 1958 reflects 
this plus the fact that we will not have to pay a fidelity bond premium 
that was in the 1958 budget and will not become due again until 
1960, 

I shall be happy to go into the matters of which I have spoken 
concerning the Bureau of Finance or its budget at such time and in 
such detail as the committee may desire. 

I would now like to introduce the budget presentation of the De- 
partment, by commenting briefly upon results of fiscal years 1957, 
and 1958 to date. 

FISCAL 1957 OBLIGATIONS 


On April 16, 1957, the Congress granted the Department a supple- 
mental appropriation of $41 million for operations. This brought the 
total appropriated for the year up to $3,025.3 million. Our actual ob- 
ligations for the year against appropriated funds amounted to 
$3,018.4 million, leaving an unobligated balance of $6.9 million, or 
less than one quarter of 1 percent. As it turned out, it appears that 
it was not necessary to defer both the procurement of supplies in the 
amount of $3 million and the reimbursement of uniforms in the 
amount of $4 million, as we did. However, it is obviously impossible 
to estimate for an operation such as ours fund requirements with 
this degree of exactitude, even in the aggregate. The task is even 
more difficult when the funds are broken up into over 80 different allot- 
ments spread over 15 regions and headquarters, the overobligation of 
any one of which w ould constitute a violation of the Antideficiency 


Act. 


FISCAL 1958 ESTIMATES 


MAIL VOLUME 


When the supplemental estimates for fiscal 1958 were developed in 
the early months of calendar year 1957, it was believed that the mail 
volume for 1958 would run at least 4 percent over 1957. The request 
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for the 1958 supplemental was based on this premise which was justi- 
fied by the conditions then existing. The general business recession 
that has since developed came earlier than we expected and our vol- 
ume estimates for 1958 may therefore not be reached. However, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, on December 30, 1957, authorized 
rail rate increases estimated at $12.5 million annually for the western 
and southern railroads retroactive to July 1, 1957. The request of the 
eastern roads for an increase is still before the Commission. We have 
already been able to earmark for this purpose $9 million of our 1958 
appropriation (as shown in the budget document) and hope that we 
may be able to cover the entire liability for the western and southern 
roads without a supplemental appropriation before the year end. In 
any event, Mr. Chairman, we would expect that any funds that we had 
available in 1958 would serve to reduce the supplemental request that 
we might have to make as a result of the railroad increases this year. 

The 1959 estimates were based on the assumption that the normal 
growth in mail volume would continue through fiscal 1958 at an annual 
increase rate of 4 percent and that in fiscal 1959 this rate would fall off 
to 3.4 percent. In the light of what unexpectedly happened in the last 
4 or 5 months in the business world, it is possible that the situation may 
be just about reversed; that is, that the increase in 1958 may be around 
3.4 percent and in 1959 about 4 percent. 

I should like permission to refer to this chart up here, a copy of 
which you have and which I would like to submit for the record, which 
shows the volume estimate. 

Mr. Gary. Without objection, the chart will be inserted at this point 
in the record. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


AWWUAL INCREASE [ WORMAL MAUL VOLUME 
1954/99 | 
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Mr. Guerre. The 1958 column shows a 4-percent increase, which 
was estimated for 1958, and which would give 61.4 billion pieces. 
The 1959 column shows a 3.4-percent increase, which we had estimated 
for 1959 and which would give 63.5 billion pieces. 

As I indicated just now in my statement, it looks currently as 
though these percentages would be reversed because of the business 
recession coming a year earlier than we expected. On the assumption 
that 1958 would have about a 3.4-percent gain, this figure of 61.4 
billion pieces would be reduced by about 300 million pieces, to 61.1 
billion. And on the assumption of a 4-percent increase for 1959 in- 
stead of 3.4 percent, we would have exactly the same number of pieces 
in 1959 that we had previously estimated ; namely, 63.5 billion pieces. 
It is, of course, on this number of pieces to be handled that the justi- 
fication for 1959 is in part based. This would mean that the growth 
in 1958, instead of being 2.3 billion pieces as shown in the chart 
would be just 2 billion pieces, subtracting the 300 million from the 
2.3 billion. 

In turn, it would mean that the growth in 1959 would be 2.4 billion 
pieces, adding the 300 million pieces to the 2.1 billion. 

You can see from this comparison of previous years, that an as- 
sumption of a 3.4-percent increase in 1958 and a 4-percent increase 
in 1959 (which indicates that we would handle the same number of 
pieces as in our justification as originally estimated) is not out of 
line with previous volume experience. 

Incidentally, I might also state, Mr. Chairman, that the majority 
of the business indexes that are frequently referred to by economists 
began to show a downturn, about September of 1957. I note particu- 
larly that the Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production 
showed its first decline in September to 144 in the index, from a 
high of 145 in August; the same index dropped to 136 in December. 
Other indexes have confirmed that this drop, this fall off in business, 
occurred in about September of last year. 

No one, I am sure, knows better than this committee the difficulties 
with which the Department is faced in trying to anticipate its work- 
load and related fund requirements so far in advance. Our operat- 
ing requirements are not of our own choosing but are the result of 
economic forces and the personal habits of 170 million people. In 
the light of the newly imposed defense requirements and recent eco- 
nomic projections, we believe that an upturn will commence in the 
latter part of fiscal 1958 and continue to grow through fiscal 1959. 
Thus even though events may cause an overestimation of volume for 
1958, we expect that our estimated mail volume of 63.5 billion pieces 
will still be achieved in 1959. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know there are a great many economic 
prognostications as to when an upturn might occur. Therefore, with 
your permission I should like to read into the record a statement by 
Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

Dr. Saulnier’s statement is a quotation from page 145 of the hearings 
before the Subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
on general Government matters, re appropriations for 1959. 


I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am very reluctant to attempt to date 
economic recovery. No one can do this altogether accurately, I can only give 
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you my best judgment, which is that this will occur during the year. I would 
certainly expect it to come before the midpoint of the year is long past, and, 
as a council, we will do everything we can to bring it about before the middle 


of the year. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize there are many different opinions on this 
subject and I simply am making reference to these conditions as an 
indication of the atmosphere at the time that we are having to make 
these estimates. 


COMPARISON OF OBLIGATIONS, 1958 AND 1959 


Our request for new obligational authority for fiscal year 1959 of 
$3,421 million is based upon this assumption of a mail volume of 63.5 
billion pieces. There is no increase planned in total personnel in the 
appropriation for “Administration, regional operation, and research.” 
Despite our needs, no increase in funds is requested for the programs 
for capital and research, recognizing the requirement for utmost 
restraint in all nondefense Government expenditures. 

At this point, with your permission, I should like to insert the next 
chart in the record and refer to it very briefly. You will see here an 
overall summary of our budget presentation, which I want to submit 
te give a picture very quickly of where the increases fall. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Obligation summary—Comparison of fiscal year totals 


{In millions of dollars] 




















| | 
Appropriation or activity 1958 1959 | Increase Percent 
estimate request 
io an rrr er 
Administration, regular operating, and research (except | 
capital) _- Shee | $59. 5 $60.7 | $1.2 | 2.0 
| ere aes eat -| 2, 618.9 2, 703. 4 $4.5 3.2 
Transportation __. panne : 1 470.0 | 1 476.2 | 6.2 1.3 
Facilities (except capital) _.... i : oT 102. 6 | 107.2 | 4.6 4.5 
Capital: | q | | ee 
Research and development... _— ally Shi 4.3 4.3 0 0 
Vehicle procurement. ; Seeonedte 10.4 12.4 2.0 | 19.2 
Building equipment and improvement 23. 6 20.6 —3.0 —12.7 
Postal equipment. ._.--- : | 35. 4 36.3 9] 2.5 
| ——eSe—EEeEE—EE EE 
Total capital.................. sid 73.7 | 73.6 -.1 -.1 
Total all obligations... ...| 3,39.7| 341; 4 29 
| | 














1 1958 figures include $9 million reserve for rail mail rate increases, no funds in 1959 for this purpose. 


Mr. Guerre. This $1.2 million increase in the “Administration” 
appropriation, is primarily the result of automatic step increases, 
and reflects no increase in total personnel. The “Operations” appro- 
priation increase is $84.5 million, of which almost half is accounted 
for by automatic step increases and promotions, and contributions 
to civil-service retirement, with the balance the result of mail vol- 
ume increases, and growth in city delivery service. “Transportation,” 
$6.2 million; “Facilities,” $4.6 million, the result largely of increases 
in rents and utilities to serve a larger number of buildings. 

Mr. Gary. Transportation, is that mail volume or increase in rates? 

Mr. Gitterre. It does not include an increase in railroad rates, Mr. 


Chairman; it is the result almost entirely of anticipated volume in- 
creases. 
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INCREASE IN RAILROAD RATES 





Mr. Gary. Then if the rates are increased—and they will be—you 
will have to have more money than you requested, is that right? 

Mr. Gituerre. If the rates are increased we would have to ask for 
a supplemental in fiscal 1959 unless at the time on a review of our 
budget status we could find we could absorb part of it, which we 
do not think now we can. 

Mr. Gary. This morning the Postmaster General had a chart on 
the deficit, which did include the estimated railroad mail rate in- 
crease. 

Mr. Gitietre. Yes, sir. He set forth that separately in the chart 
so you would see just what the amount was. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you. 

Mr. Guerre. I am presuming to show this chart at this time 
simply to give the committee an overall feel of the magnitude of 
our problem, and not with the idea of preempting any subsequent ex- 
planations which others will make in their own areas of special re- 
sponsibility. 

Turning to what we call the capital portion of our budget, you 
will see that our 1959 request actually totals slightly less than Jast 
year. This was in keeping with our desire to maintain nondefense 
expenditures at minimum possible levels. 

“Research and development” is the same as last year, for the 
same reason, much as we need funds in this area. 

Nothing has been provided in the appropriation request for 1959 
to cover the general increases in railway mail pay, which were pend- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commission when the budget 
estimates were developed. The President’s budget specified that a 
supplemental request of $25 million for this purpose would be sub- 
mitted at a later date. Since then, as we indicated, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has awarded increases to the western and south- 
ern railroads which will cost the Department about $12.5 million 
annually. The award to the eastern railroads is still before the 
Commission. 

PAY INCREASES 


Supplemental funds for 1959 will also be required for any pay 
increase that may be enacted into law. The President’s legislative 
program calls for increases in basic salaries of Government employ ees 
generally. The cost of such increases chargeable to the Post Office 
Dep: irtment is estimated at approximately $160 million for fiscal 1959, 
based upon the President’s proposal. 

The deficit for fiscal 1959 appearing in the justification before you 
is $676.1 million. In the President’s budget the expected supplemental 
appropriation of $25 million for the railroad rate increase was added to 
this, bringing the total for the year to $701.1 million, before consid- 
ering the effect of any pay increase, as was shown, Mr. Chairman, in 
the second chart that the Postmaster General referred to this morning. 

Mr. Gary. That was based on proposed pay increases. Which pro- 
posed increases? There have been a number proposed. I wonder 
which proposal he took. T was going to ask the Postmaster General 
about that. 
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Mr. Gitietre. Mr. Chairman, could I refer to Assistant Postmaster 
General for Personnel Lyons to answer that question ? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Lyons. The increase included was the one proposed hy the Pres- 
ident, 6 percent plus authority to hire at the midpoint in the areas 
where we have an extreme shortage of personnel. 


POSTAL DEFICIT 


Mr. Gary. What would be the deficit if the proposal of the em- 
ployees of 10 percent was accepted ? 

Mr. Lyons. Each additional percent over 6 percent costs about 
$26 million a year. As to the bill that is before the Senate, S. 27, 
the estimated cost of that in fiscal 1959 is $320 million for the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. Gary. What is the estimated cost of the 6 percent of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal ? 

Mr. Lyons. $160 million. 

Mr. Gary. Then, if the Senate bill is passed, the deficit will go 
over a billion dollars; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you. 

Mr. Gitterre. Before the rate increase, Mr. Chairman; before any 
postage-rate increase, of course. 

Mr. Gary. Sir? 

Mr. Gitterre. The deficit would go over a billion dollars before 
any postage-rate increase. 

Mr, Gary. Then that figure would be reduced by whatever amount 
the new rates bring in. 

Mr. Gitierre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. I believe the estimate for the bill passed by the House 
is about $400 million. 

Mr. Giuuerre. Sir, it is $526 million. 

Mr. Gary. By increasing the first-class mai] to 5 cents an ounce 

Mr. Gitierrer. For nonlocal letters. 

Mr. Gary. Is that what you are asking for ? 

Mr. Gitterrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. If that change were made in the House bill, then the 
estimated increase would be $700 million; is that right ? 

Mr. Gitterre, Yes, sir; it would be as shown in the President’s 
budget as the amount needed for postage-rate increase in fiscal 1959. 

In Report No. 68 submitted by this committee on February 15, 1957, 
the Department was directed to include all expenses for administra- 
tion, regional operation, and research in one appropriation. In com- 
pliance with that request we are proposing in this budget the transfer 
of headquarters expenses of the Bureaus of Operations, Transporta- 
tion, Finance, and Facilities to the appropriation for administration, 
together with the cost of regional offices in the field. In order to make 
the appropriation title more descriptive we are proposing that it be 
changed to “Administration, Regional Operation, and Research.” This 
change in alinement will permit the elimination of the appropriation 
“Finance,” the former finance function of procuring stamps and other 
accountable paper having been transferred to the Bureau of Facilities 
in 1958. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 


For the purposes of effecting better coordination and control of all 
postal installations as well as providing a more logical arrangement 
with respect to responsibilities, several major changes were made in 
our organization structure in fiscal 1958. 

Transfers of appropriated funds, where necessary, corresponding 
to this functional realinement were effected as at the beginning of 
fiscal year 1958, with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, under 
the authority of our current appropriation act. Positions, and in most 
cases personnel, were also transferred with the transfer of the respon- 
sibilities. For comparative purposes, the actual costs incurred for 
the activities concerned have been restated in the 1957 fiscal year fig- 
ures under the appropriations and accounts where the same functions 
are now carried. 

Most of these changes have been referred to in the opening state- 
ments of the various Bureau heads concerned or will be brought out 
in the testimony concerning the budget estimates. I shall therefore 
simply list them for reference purposes at this point: 











Activity From— To— 

Regional management. PV Deputy Postmaster General__..| Bureau of Operations. 
Postal Transnortation Service- | Bureau of Transportation _- = Do. 
Motor Vehicle Service. Bureau of Facilities. ._......._-_- Do. 
Procurement of stamps and account- Bureau of Finanee..._......---- Bureau of Facilities. 

able paper. | 
Internal audit____- Sink ebb oihhn UE om Eee eee Bureau of Chief Postal Inspector. 
Philately (except sales) .do- ..| Office of Postmaster General. 


Real-estate acquisition ____ ne Bureau of Chief Postal Inspector- Bureau of Operations. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


With the exception of modifications made necessary by the realine- 
ment of functions in the several appropriations, we are proposing very 
few changes in language for the 1959 appropriation act. 

The principal changes are involved in new sections 204 and 205. 

There was included in the appropriation act for 1956 authority for 
the Department to use collections made for damage to Government- 
owned vehicles to meet the cost of repairs. This has been a very help- 
ful provision. We are now proposing that this reimbursement proce- 
dure be broadened to include recoveries for damage to all personal 
property under the custody and control of the Post Office Department. 
This would permit us to use such recoveries in the repair or replacement 
of such frequently damaged items as mail collection boxes as we now 
do in the case of Government-owned vehicles. 

The proposed section 205 is similar to the principle embodied in 
section 204 and provides that fines, penalties, and refunds collected 
from contractors because of nonperformance or inadequate perform- 
ance of their duties shall be available to defray all or part of the addi- 
tional costs incurred as a result of the default. This practice has in 
fact been followed for many years but it is felt desirable to eliminate 
any question concerning it by the inclusion of specific language in the 
appropr! jation act. 

In the proposed appropriation for administration, regional opera- 
tion, and research there is repeated the limitation providing ae 
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to exceed $25,000 for miscellaneous and emergency expenses * * *.” 
For several years the language of the “Administration and research” 
appropriation has authorized expenditures up to $25,000 by the Post- 
master General for expenses of a miscellaneous and emergency nature. 
During the hearings on the Department’s 1958 appropriation mem- 
bers of this subcommittee expressed concern over the fact that postal 
officials were frequently required to pay out of their own pockets 
certain necessary official entertainment expenses such as may occur 
during conferences with representatives of large mailers or on visits 
from local or national dignitaries. It would be most helpful if the 
House Appropriations Committee would indicate in its report on the 
current appropriation bill that such expenditures could be charged 
against this limitation, Total expenditures for this purpose would 
not exceed the amount requested in previous years and they would be 
strictly controlled by administrative regulations to prevent abuse. 


BUSINESS-TYPE BUDGET 


Last year when we appeared before you, the Acting Assistant Post- 
master General for Finance described in some detail the advantages 
of a business-type budget. While we have no less enthusiasm for this 
type budget, we feel that it would be inopportune to pursue the matter 
this year - because (1) the uncertainty in regard to postage-rate in- 
creases would make estimates on the revenue side of a business-type 
budget unreliable, and (2) the needs of national defense preclude our 
requesting appropriation of the working capital required in a business- 
type budget to absorb adverse fluctuations until programs can be 
adjusted or supplemental appropriations obtained. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the general presentation of our budget 
request. We will expect to testify in detail, as you proceed with the 
consideration of our formal justifications for the individual appropria- 
tion requests. 


APPROPRIATION TRANSFERS COVERING REALINEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Chairman, might I ask your indulgence to put in another chart 
showing the dollar impact of the transfer of functions which were 
listed in my testimony? I feel that this chart gives you some perspec- 
tive as to just what the meaning of these functional transfers | is as far 
as the budget is concerned, and would be helpful in clarifying the 
matter for the committee. 

Mr. Gary. Without objection, it will be inserted at this point in the 
record. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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Fiscal year 1958 appropriation transfers covering realinement of functions 


Appropriation titles in Post Office Appropriation Act, 1958 





Function | | | | 
Administra- | Transporta- 
tionand | Operations | tion | Finance | Facilities 
research | | 
eee f 
Postal transportation service +$208, 117,000 | —$208, 117, 000 ea 
Motor vehicle service — $6, 000 +71, 526, 000 | tbed | —71, 520,000 
Stamp procurement deel coviaa ‘ — $8, 689, 000 +-8, 689, 000 
Internal audit +817, 000 : —817, 000 | 
Real-estate acquisition : — 489, 000 | +489, 000 : wir 
Philatelic selection ; ; +39, 000 : 7 —39, 000 
Regional management — 40, 000 | +40, 000 
Real-estate planning-___- +34, 000 —34, 000 
NN ia sw tinkscticiasasit 355, 000 280, 172,000 | —208, 117, 000 —9, 545, 000 —62, 865, 000 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Gary. We will insert pages 1 through 9 and 13 of the justifica- 
tions at this point in the record. 


Postal deficit, workload, and employment—1957-59 









Item 1957 (ac- (Increase) 1958 (esti- |Increase| 1959 (esti- | Increase 
tual) percent) mate) { percent mate) percent 
Sette encctierescsdhditiid ptgeed nines eben Staelin Lt SacI celal bale 
i | 

Revenue. .-__.....--- : thousands-_| $2, 496, 614 3.19 | $2,629,000 | 5.30 | $2, 745, 000 4.41 
Obligations.............- ..do 3, O18, 438 | 4.69 | 3,324,728 | 10.15 | 3, 421, 121 | 2. 90 
i stdhintetedch dates ee 521,824 | 12.47 | 695,728 | 33.33 676, 121 —2. 82 
Volume of mail, pieces do 59, 077, 633 4.67 | 61,441, 000 4.00 | 68, 530, 000 3. 40 

Special services, transactions _-......do 774, 073 | —2.75 | 775, 000 -12 775, 000 | 


Employment (man-years) pono 529, 812 2.36 | 548, 278 3. 49 562,031 | 2. 51 


‘ 
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Obligations, 1957-59 


| 





Appropriation | 1957 | (actual) | 1958 (estimate) | 1959 (estimate) | Increase 1959 
over 1958 
re | ih ee. iy le fe ee eas eo 
Administration, 4 ane oo ation, and 

research __ See poet $56, 038, 759 $63, 769, 000 $64, 950, 000 $1, 181, 000 
Operations. __ See ee ee 2, 384, 657,032 | 2,618,944,000 | 2,703, 468, 000 84, 524, 000 
ae ead cusiwe inne NE kandh ieaceain ee 448, 118, 928 469, 981, 000 476, 200, 000 6, 219, 000 
SE eee edietendeobhectte 129, 596, 744 172, 034, 000 176, 503, 000 4, 469, 000 
IE Back ance isnt benkabacoesne | TOE Febdn noc naceercen baie minecssEbedanewuaenae 
URE GRGUIONE... on nnnesnnkscns | 3, 018, 438,004 | 3,324,728,000 | 3,421, 121,000 96, 393, 000 


1 1957 has been adjusted to reflect functional transfers in 1958 and proposed functional transfers in 1959. 


Obligations by objects, 1957-59 






































Item 1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
01 Personal services: 
Basic salaries, regular employees ---_-........----| $1, 664, 581, 451 $1, 715, 582,617 | $1, 763, 801, 443 
Basic salaries, substitute employees____...-.---- 558, 887, 963 598, 613, 104 623, 066, 964 
Terminal leave pai DE 5 et 8, 162, 855 8, 141, 432 8, 301, 566 
Regular pay above 52- -week base.._.._--------_-]_- <ciutnapnAiaieeiaa 6, 528, 893 6, 708, 473 
IEE cane bcadenendadegscnceucatenieesauen | 48, 194, 557 48, 486, 809 49, 148, 306 
Nightwork differential... __- ceieaihaecieraee 35, 686, 584 37, 032, 771 37, 979, 370 
Territorial cost-of-living allow 8. ee. 2, 200, 309 2, 010, 004 2, 060, 747 
Uniform allowances_. 9, 102, 605 16, 631, 094 13, 107, 263 
Higher level pay, sec. 204 (b), “Public Law 68_. 1, 208, 156 1, 367, 525 1, 362, 741 
Other personal services... ..........-.....----- “| 4, 085, 581 4, 365, 630 4, 434, 667 
Total personal services..............-- oe 2, 332, 110, 061 2, 438, 759, 879 2, 509, 971, 540 
oe ee ete Se os emia pou 16, 887, 57 17, 427, 746 17, 962, 452 
03 ‘Transportation of bi go sss eo 501, 965, 612 524, 170, 409 531, 790, 414 
04 Communication services eaenaiien na sateen 3, 075, 838 3, 577, 500 3, 967, 744 
05 Rents and utilities______- sisi sehtthimaesilnlp titel 50, 489, 584 54, 771, 000 58, 705, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. Sai aa edit ae ile Kei oiaceatioel 3, 689, 426 4, 608, 280 4, 555, 679 
07 Other contractual services-__.-........-.-- ce 30, 856, 502 37, 008, 442 34, 204, 558 
ee i a onwickiawacnaadema 40, 190, 186 49, 170, 753 52, 089, 127 
2S... 2 ee iin abten aatianeiemcnntdanbie 31, 191, 717 55, 780, 000 58, 832, 000 
0 Lends anc etructures........................ a5 1, 089, 475 3, 750, 000 3, 750, 000 
11 Contribution to retirement fund___.....___- Sidcn Sei ie 128, 225, 775 137, 503, 203 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__.....__- ess 1, 297, 668 1, 424, 018 1, 552, 083 
15_ Social security taxes ----_- hides axtinbecndin 5, 567, 816 6, 054, 198 6, 237, 200 
I ie rah cine maiinnnebemmmdens -| IG Ns Becicncnndaseenclennd stntouseitaiaeain * 
BEE IR a icacbeediccanuesen ~----| 3, 018, Gace 3, 324, 728, 000 | 3, 421, a 58, OOO 
Detail of objects 07 and 13: 

07 Group life insurance.-.-...............- -se-] 7, 066, 399 7, 376, 969 7, 603, 407 
a  eeninee Bis WEE - Wei cns-chiccndiatepsnienbcaicieataiii 2 
Repair and alteration____.......-- = rt OED iinnc the emoninetenaie 
Other contractual services. ............- nat 23, 161, 758 29, 631, 473 26, 601, 151 

OT CN skins cascade dein cicgagosce cee adh 30, 856, 502 37, 008, 48 _ #4, 204, 558 

13 Suggestion awards_...........---- tin abbas 60, 833 hdiceacendin ates thiaieaae 

Claims, losses, and rewards. -.............-.-.--| 1, 236, 835 1, 424, 018 * 552, 083 
LE CUO itbadodidwidscnsumawatcnnite | 1, 297, 668 1, 424, 018 1, 552, 083 
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Funds available, 1957 and 1958 


Appropriation titles 


















































Annual appro- | Supplemental | Appropriation 
priation appropriation transfers 
1957 appropriations: 
Administration and research. ietelhaah $19, 000, 000 . —$81, 000 
a ons ae a aays cekdnnebasenndecuneseee 2, 113, 440, 000 $41, 000, 000 6, 790, 000 
IER, 6 nnn (inthe nin aGulbimingaaied CER GR GR Bivens cence aniactins —6, 200, 000 
Finance 12, 900, 000 |... etnies’ — 500, 000 
Facilities... $Gis cptd na unieeebar amen MER SRR BOO banc nc nendsnens —9, 000 
iinet tcre-nictigtninea cacao omninipnemedaeniaitinaaeetibataa 2, 984, 340, 000 41, 000, 000 nae 
1958 appropriations: Vee cae wae ~ $< 
Administration and research _- 6 20, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 355, 000 
Operations : 2, 290. 000. 000 | 90, 000, 000 273, 172, 000 
Transportation _ -_ 648. 000. 000 24, 000, 000 —201, 117, 000 
Finance 13. 500, 000 |__.--_- —9, 545, 000 
Facilities _-- -- Jt adameoae 220, 000, 000 17, 000, 000 — 62, 865, 000 
Total. ' Cte <pindkscveindembebad 3, 192, 000, 000 | WR CTR O08 hot sek... 
—_—- — _ — _ — — — _ } — — 
Appropriation titles Adjusted Comparative | Comparative 
| appropriation transfers appropriation 
1957 appropriations: 
Administration and research.................--.-- $18, 919, 000 $37, 274, 332 $56, 193, 332 
NR 8: Si. sottdcacscbsudenaneetaieinchaees 2, 161, 230, 000 225, 863,971 | 2, 387, 093, 971 
PIIIEEL....: cstnncnnaseinnddipebesentatineiicuaemaial 643, 800, 000 — 192, 831, 507 450, 968, 493 
SE wopatgens Facer tnioaed 12, 400,000 | —12, 300, 938 99, 062 
I: i.c. gion ict bins equa wndidieten tciteaiiumiahiemaatan 188, 991,000 | —58, 005, 858 130, 985, 142 
TOE nd cnmncinabkccietnstiemacetieeae 3, 025, 340,000 |... 3, 025, 340, 000 
} = nd 
1958 appropriations: | 
Administration and research... -_._..---- ieee 22, 855, 000 | 41, 186, 000 | 64, 041, 000 
EE riciirns outa mirth acamaphea antl accigasianoaabel 2, 653, 172, 000 —34, 228,000 | 2,618, 944, 000 
Transportation __._....... S » . a 470, 883, 000 —902, 000 459, 981, 000 
I co ad drdsscnssscentloh-dscheash tgspsinhval nboehetade witches cakea aaa 3, 955, 000 | ef eee 
PG. co ctiterbtniickaiiguatbdiianmdsbacitn 174, 135, 000 | —2, 101, 000 172, 034, 000 
Tank nt inhatdanctcnacdandetwtnsugnssouatenan 3, 325, 000, 000 eae dapidadpeeadiameannags 3, 325, 000, 000 


Note.—Does not include judgments, 1957—$26,541. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


There follows a table of the 
1959, as compared with 1957 and 1958: 


Item 


{In thousands] 





revenues, Obligations, and deficit estimated for 





Revenue... . 
Obligations. 


Deficit......- 











1957 1958 1959 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) 
; sisnnsteebeichinaedenetiatiaaatiaene $2,496,614 | $2, 629, 000 | $2, 745, 000 
pnlinndscehipbaamedinie sda 3, 018, 438 3, 324, 728 3, 421, 121 
ae ins car taaag qpqpatciindanintre 44 ssabeitipieildeiiadadaelaa 21, 824 | 695, 728 | 676, 121 





A tabulation showing a comparison of the obligations and increases estimated 
for 1959, by appropriation, as compared with obligations for 1958, follows: 


{In thousands] 




















Appropriation 1958 1959 Increase 
(estimate) | (estimate) 

seach — ad a i ina a 
Administration, regional spams and research... ....-. $63, 769 $64, 950 $1, 181 
Operations................ he che 5 nsagealln gilaitaliinal 2,618,944 | 2, 703, 468 84, 524 
a nan ae oe a ee See sient 469, 981 476, 2 6, 219 
NE aidan db rk kWiiceriste nn ben Sb eaten eee cote } 172, 034 176, 503 t 469 

| | — a 
IE a. scinnis desiree deans teservvamebasaiaiiuaael | 3,324,728 | 3, 421, 121 | 96, 398 
| 
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The details of the increase of $96,393,000 are analyzed as follows: 


[In thousands] 


Percent of 


Item 1958 1959 Increase item to 
(estimate) | (estimate) total 1959 
Personal services and related expenses____ | $2, 597, 652 | $2, 679, 038 $81, 386 | 78. 31 
Transportation of mail | 521, 448 528, 430 6, 982 | 15. 45 
Rents, utilities, supplies, communications, ete_._._- | 131, 886 140, 025 8, 139 4.09 
Capital improvements -- __- : 73, 742 73, 628 —114 | 2.15 
_—— =o — - = 
WORD cage eect 2c ; _...| 3,324,728 | 3, 421, 121 96, 393 | 100. 00 


As shown in the justifications, the paid employment for 1959 is estimated at 
562,031 man-years of service, an increase of 2.51 percent over that provided for 
1958. 

The major increases in funds for personnel are for clerks and city delivery car 
riers. The manpower for all service other than city delivery is estimated at 
approximately 1.79 percent over that for 1958, required primarily for the han- 
dling of the increase in mail volume. The increase in city delivery service is 
due to the continued demand being made on that service because of new housing 
developments. The estimated increase for city delivery service in 1959 over 1958 
approximates the increase of 1958 over 1957 when consideration is given to ad- 
justment for curtailment of city delivery service due to lack of funds in fiscal 
1957. Until there is an abatement of new housing starts, no leveling of cost in 
this account can be expected. 

There follows a condensed statement showing a comparison of mail volume 
and employment since 1953: 








| 
1958 1958 
} 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 (esti- (esti- 
| | | mate) mate) 
Sis aati dReeientibcaced ae aie ionsilill 
Mail volume (millions of pieces) 50, 948 52,213 | 55,234] 56,441 59.078 | 61, 441 63, 530 
Percent of increase over 1953 2. 48 | ot Sew 15. 96 20.60 | 24.70 
Employment (man-years): 
City carriers 124. 312 129, 945 134, 254 140, 131 144. 755 152 667 | 159, 333 
Percent of increase over 1953 4.53 8. 00 12. 73 16. 44 22. 81 28.17 
All other 386, 128 377, 865 377, 793 377, 481 385, 057 395, 611 402, 698 
Percent of increase over 1953 —2.14 —2. 16 —2. 24 —(). 28 2. 46 4.29 
Total 510, 440 507, 810 512, 047 517, 612 529, 812 548, 278 | 562,031 
Percent of increase over | | 
1953 js —0. 52 0. 31 1. 41 3. 80 7. 41 10. 11 


The estimates for 1959 are based on a continued increase in efficiency as in- 
dicated in the following analysis of all employment except city delivery service: 


1958 1959 
1954 1955 1956 1957 (esti- (esti- 
mate) mate) 


Employment: Percent of increase since 1953 —2.14 | —2.16 | —2.24 | —0.28 2. 46 4.29 
Mail volume: Percent of increase since 1953 2. 48 8. 41 10. 78 15. 96 20. 60 24.70 

Increase in efficiency over 1953 (percent) 4. 62 10. 57 13. 02 16, 24 18. 14 20. 41 
Annual increase in efficiency (percent) 4. 62 5. 95 2. 45 3. 22 1.90 2. 27 


The proposed language for 1959 contains four appropriations in lieu of five 
currently used. This is in compliance with House Report No. 68 dated February 
15, 1957, submitted in connection with the Treasury-Post Office Appropriation 
sill for 1959, H. R. 4897. This change eliminates the finance appropriation by 
placing the funds for the headquarters office in the appropriation entitled “Ad- 
ministration, regional operation, and research” (formerly called “‘Administra- 
tion and research”). Funds for the headquarters offices of the Bureau of Opera- 
tions, Transportation and Facilities, and the regional offices have also been trans- 
ferred to this appropriation. The language of each appropriation has been 
revised to the extent necessary to conform with these transfers. 
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The appropriation language for 1959 incorporates three revisions : 

(1) The appropriation “Operations” has been amended to provide for the 
authority to reimburse the Federal Reserve banks for expenditures currently 
incurred in connection with the operation of the direct deposit plan. A recent 
decision of the Comptroller General directs the Post Office Department to re- 
imburse the Federal Reserve banks for this cost which approximates $500,000 
annually. 

(2) In the new section 204 of the General Provisions a provision is made 
authorizing the crediting to the applicable appropriation funds collected for the 
damage to Government-owned property. The Department now has authority to 
credit such funds collected for damage to motor vehicles. By this change, the 
language is broadened to include street letter boxes and similar types of equip- 
ment that may be damaged by the public in adidtion to motor vehicles. 

(3) A new section 205 has been added to the General Provisions authorizing 
the Department to credit the applicable appropriation with fines or other collee- 
tions made from contractors because of their nonperformance or inadequate per- 
formance under contracts with the Department. 


INCREASES IN 1959 BUDGET 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Gillette, is it not true that the indicated increase 
of $96 million over 1958 is understated by $9 million on account of the 
application of available funds to a rail rate increase for which no 
provision is made in 1959? 

Mr. Nosie. Mr. Chairman, the total for 1958 does include $9 mil- 
lion set aside for a rate increase for which there is no comparable 
figure in 1959, and hence on a comparable basis the increase would be 
$9 million more in 1959. 

Mr. Gary. What were the estimates of the Department as pre- 
sented to the Budget Bureau ? 

Mr. Gittetre. They are, for the appropriation “Administration 
and research,” $65,689,000; for the appropriation “Operations,” 
$2,716,173,000; for the appropriation “Transportation,” $478,234,000 ; 
for the appropriation “Facilities,” $189,954,000 for a total of 
$3,.450.050,000. 

STEP INCREASES FOR PERSONNEL IN 1959 


Mr. Gary. What is the gross cost of 1959 over 1958, of step increases 
for all employees on the rolls in 1958 ? 

Mr. Giitetre. Mr. Chairman, we of course have those figures in 
our justification under the individual appropriations but I doubt if 
we have the figures immediately available as to the total. However, 
we will be more than happy to furnish them at this point in the 
record. 

Mr. Gary. All right. 

(The figures referred to follow :) 


Gross cost of step increases, 1959 over 1958 


RESUIGl CIMINOT CO oan ak eas ee eine bbe nae 


CONTRIBUTIONS, TAXES, ETC. 


Mr. Gary. To what extent is that offset by turnover and what is the 
net. increase for 1959 for step-in-grade promotions, for group life 
insurance contributions, civil service retirement fund contributions, 
and for social-security taxes ? 

Mr. Guerre. We shall be glad to get you that information. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Increased costs in 1959 for step increases, group life insurance, civil service 
retirement fund contributions, and social security taxes 





Step increases, regular employees___-_.--.._--..--__--.___---___ $21, 203, 879 
I nr INI Niacin ere —12, 719, 034 
Net step increase, regular employees___._____-___________- 8, 484, 845 
Step increases (net), hourly rate employees________--______--___ 5, 086, 521 
ees) TROP ORBNS soe hn kee 13, 571, 366 
Gromp lite tisaravice comtributiite. oo 226, 438 
peeeerensen’’ Fens" CONTI bares. os nee SS 9, 277, 428 
ummnd wermrity tasee. 2 oo ee ee ee Sr 183, 002 
I ao senchntains circiincs sntncinin stasuit Anabaena oa een Ne Re ae 23, 258, 234 


OVERTIME PAY, NIGHT DIFFERENTIAL, ETC. 


Mr. Gary. Please place in the record the total 1959 estimates for 
overtime, nightwork differential, and any other payments above basic 
rates. 

Mr. Grtetre. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


1959 estimates for overtime, nightwork differential, and other payments above 
basie rates 


NN cs celal arg a dm $49, 148, 306 
Ne sO en i ks ct heim meade nam 37, 979, 370 
Other payments above basic rates: 
Regular pay above 52-week base______-------_ $6, 708, 473 
Territorial cost of living allowances_____---__ 2, 060, 747 
Uniform and allowances__._._.__..__________ 138, 107, 263 
Higher level pay, sec. 204b Public Law 68___--- 1, 362, 741 
Rental allowance, 4th class postmasters____-__ 4, 020, 000 
Equipment maintenance allowances, special 
ORTOP y “IMO OTN iis. cr 1, 174, 200 
Equipment maintenance allowances, rural 


I ciscisssisac tec ccetiaababindarasiantasdepiaga anemia 44, 467, 987 
—————————— 72,901, 411 


I encase woe ims ia tes erin inca cal cd a 160, 029, OST 
OBLIGATIONS 
Mr. Gary. We would like to have also the obligations to the end of 
the second postal quarter. 
Mr. Giuietre. Mr. Chairman, the figure is $1,786,707,574. 


APPORTION MENTS 


Mr. Gary. What were your original apportionment requests, ap- 
provals, and any subsequent changes? 

Mr. Gittetre. We will supply that information for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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All propropriations—statement of apportionments, 1958 


[Thousands of dollars] 





























Admin- 
istration | Opera- /|Transpor-| Finance | Facili- Total 
and tions tation ties 
research 
Original request, June 10, 1957: 

ist quarter____-- tikid aheka $6, 979 $669, 264 | $196, 766 $4,385 | $85,032 | $962,426 
2d quarter stikuinltanbuipenhimieniad 5, 356 589, 970 172, 342 3, 307 58, 755 829, 730 
3d quarter - -- aoa Saee 5, 038 502, 516 150, 806 2, 885 50, 213 711, 458 
Ges CUNO one oh LT 468 5, 130 508, 118 150, 065 2, 982 41, 112 707, 407 
| PA SAL PR TS i 22, 503 2, 269, 868 669, 979 13, 559 235, 112 | 3, 211,021 
==) SE —— 

Initial apportionment, June 25, 1957: 
Ist quarter. ae ‘ 6, 979 669, 264 196, 766 4, 385 85, 032 962, 426 
2d quarter - - 5, 356 589, 970 172, 342 3, 307 58,755 | 829,730 
3d quarter - - énbes 5, 038 502, 516 150, 806 2, 885 50, 213 711, 458 
4th quarter. -.-........- 5, 130 508, 118 150, 065 | 2, 982 41, 112 | 707, 407 
— —__—_—— | ——_—__ — — _ — - — ee 
Total 2, 503 2, 269, 868 669, 979 13, 559 235, 112 | 3, 211, 021 
Revision for supplemental, July 16, 1957: | nt ae Tigh ie ae ; Bi : 
ist quarter _- paws aaiiaitaaisitl 8, 127 699, 958 197, 300 4, 829 78, 594 988, 808 
SON 6 ons eo dicters 4, 992 | 615, 035 176, 700 3, 615 52, 035 852, 377 
Oe CNUs en nuincnas et | 4, 694 526, 086 154, 600 | 2, 769 59, 617 747, 766 
Mi GE 5 5s cndcccaknendes | 4, 690 540, 054 156, 379 | 2, 346 51, 566 755, 035 


apne! ; af Sh kok ie eeaitied : 
ia iagt neces ------------] 22,503 | 2,381,133 | 684,979 13,559 | 241,812'| 3, 343, 986 
= — —— SSE SS EEE —_—— 


Revision for functional transfers, Sept. | | 
17, 1957 | | 
| 











BOG CINE hh in ntine dno shh tun! 8, 188 780, 271 137, 455 1, 204 61, 690 988, 808 
i ns. cteciekeranenemht : 5, 099 686, 902 123, 638 | 1, 198 35, 549 852, 377 
Sa PON cess ldo das all? Sa 589,448 | 107, 644 | 794 | 45,089 | 747,766 
CER IEE. 6 sien da dan sponges ‘ 4, 789 | 604, 899 | 108, 125 | 803 | 36,419 | 755,035 
os = a i— iaeaheasata fecnsesisnestsiiatsinn 
Obes shied dao bnctlnn tacit 22,858 | 2,661, 520 476, 862 | 3, 999 178, 747 | 3, 343, 986 
Revision for fund transfers, Nov. 25, “ ze “UF OOP CEN Biot) bs) Me ee ee, , ud 
1957: 

Sp Mich otnawucooedemtaie 8, 188 | 780, 271 137, 455 | 1,204 | 61,690 988, 808 
2d quarter_..__.-- hate nckd ; 5, 090 679, 902 | 130, 638 | 1,198 | 35,549 | 852,377 
3d quarter. --- : : 4.791 | 589, 448 107, 644 | 794 | 45,089 | 747,766 
4th quarter. -._..- 4, 789 604, 899 108, 125 | 803 36, 419 755, 035 
OE Cinidedsducitniantee 22, 858 2, 654, 520 | 483, 862 | 3,999 | 178,747 | 3, 343, 986 








1 Current apportionments Feb. 4, 1958; includes estimated reimbursements of $18,986. 


Mr. Gary. What are the unobligated balances of apportionments 
as of January 10? 

Mr. Gitterre. The unobligated balance of apportionments aggre- 
gate in all appropriations $54,477,426. 

I might add, if I may, Mr. Chairman, that we have had a very 
careful study made of projections for the balance of the year based 
upon the assumption, which appears about as reasonable as any 
volume assumption we can make, of a 3.4-percent increase in mail 
volume, which would give a total of 61.1 billion pieces for 1958. It 
now appears that this unused obligational authority will be largely 
absorbed in the latter months of the year and that what may be left 
over will probably not exceed by much, if anything, our liability for 
the railroad mail pay increases for the western and southern roads 
for this fiscal year. 

_ We would be glad to go into detail as to the unobligated amounts 
in each of the appropriations should you desire to do so, now or later. 

Mr. Gary. I do not believe that is necessary. 

Mr. Guerre. Mr. Chairman, there are some special considerations 
which caused a much larger amount of unobligated funds in the first 


21295—58——_4 
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quarter. These include (1) an apportionment made on the basis 
of past quarterly history which was not entirely repeated this year; 
(2) a holding back on our part of capital and research ees as 
a contribution toward holding total Federal expenditures because of the 
debt ceiling. The reserved funds in this category are expected to be 
almost entirely obligated by the year end; and (3) an unexpected 
decline in mail volume. Unobligated funds in the first quarter 
amounted to $43 million, and it will be noted that our unused obli- 
gational authority in the second quarter only added $11 million. We 
expect that we will not have any such proportion of unused obli- 
gational authority in the third and fourth quarters, partly because 
of the fact that the seasonal pattern on which apportionments were 
made by the Bureau of the Budget apparently did not hold in the 
first quarter. Our apportionment therefore was larger in relation 
to our actual expenditures in that first quarter. The reverse should 
be true in the latter part of the year. 


COST OF OPERATING INDIVIDUAL POST OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. Have you finally perfected your cost accounting to the 
point where you can now by comparison tell whether the expenditures 
of a particular post office are proper? 

Mr. Giutterre. We have to a very large extent, Mr. Chairman. We 
have made some very specific advances in this direction by developing 
a post-office operating statement, which we call form 1499 and which 
we have recently revised to call form 119, which will give the post- 
master in each of the larger offices within about 2 weeks after the com- 
pletion of his accounting period a statement of major items of expense 
so that he can compare it with his basic target for that particular 
period and for the year to date, and so that he can also compare it 
with prior-year similar statements, which he will be accumulating. 

We think that this is going to be helpful in making the postmaster 
more dollar conscious and we think that expressing his man-hour utili- 
zation in terms of dollars will make him realize just where he stands 
as a businessman would, receiving a monthly operating statement to 
compare with his own budget targets. I would like to quote from a 
recent letter addressed to me by one of our regional controllers : 

We believe the post-office operating statement an important report to the 
postmaster. It reflects the results from his current and year-to-date operation 
expressed in dollars, man-hours, and volume. It has enabled a postmaster to 
become cost conscious and efficiency minded. Inquiries for further analysis of 
detail and questions regarding format used in computing resultant figures gives 


evidence of interest and utilization of the operating statement by post- 
masters. 


It has been our experience that the post-office operating statement serves a 
useful purpose in accumulating, reporting, and analyzing data at regional and 
district level. We have found it most expedient in correlating items of revenue, 
expense, man-hours, and volume for budget and cost analysis. 


We are asking each post office to help us pene in the early spring 
their own basic targets for the entire year, each major post office, 
that is; and each regional controller office is accumulating those basic 
targets in total. At headquarters we accumulate regional basic target 
totals for a national total to use as a guide in determining our operating 
budget for the immediately succeeding fiscal year. 





: 


J~% Ct 
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We take the development of these basic targets very seriously be- 
cause they constitute in effect our operating budget against which we 
can measure our variations. 

Mr. Gary. Will this enable you to determine whether a particular 
postmaster is spending more money in the operation of his office than 
he should ? 

Mr. Gitterre. Yes; it will enable the regional management to make 
that determination. These operating st: itements also contain work- 
load information in terms of pieces of mail and they contain man- 
hour information. So that it will be possible to develop ratios of 
expense in terms of dollars as well as man-hours to workload, to ascer- 
tain whether one post office is using higher ratios of expense than 
another. 

These statements will be studied by the regional operations man- 
ager or under the new name of postal installations manager as well 
us the regional controller and the regional operations director. 

However, sir, | would like to mention that in my own experience 
post offices have such different conditions of operation, some are 
more mechanized than others, some have different ratios of incoming 
mail to outgoing mail, and some have special terminal problems, 
so that offices are seldom direc tly comparable. 

On the other hand, these ratios will raise questions which will re- 
quire explanation on the part of the postmasters. 

We feel that the statements will be helpful but we recognize that 
they will not represent the whole story because there are sometimes 
extenuating operating circumstances. 

As mentioned in my opening statement, we have in recent months 
placed special emphasis upon developing the chief accountant in the 
larger post offices as a true financial adviser or controller for his 
postmaster. In each region conferences have been held with post- 
masters and chief accountants to sell this idea. It just happens, Mr. 
Chairman, that I have several comments on this program from post- 
masters in your region. As samples, I should like to read a few. 

I have discussed the conference with our chief accountant and it is our un- 
divided opinion that it was most informative and inspiring. It has been my 
belief in the past as to the need of a system whereby the expenditure of work 


hours could be justified by the work load and relative changing conditions 
within the installation. 


* * * * * & * 

I heartily concur in the regional director’s statement and think that a session 
of this kind from time to time would bring about a better understanding of the 
functions of the chief accountant’s office and of his association with the post- 
master. A visit by a representative of your office during next month will be 
welcome, and I believe that an opportunity to discuss various phases of the 
work will be most helpful in the devolpment of the controllership program. 

» * * * * * * 


The presentation of this new concept of controllership into the post office 
is indeed welcome and will receive my most enthusiastic support and promotion. 
With the well-developed plan of controllership that has been initiated, our task 
should be made easier by always having at fingertip the current information 
needed to give better service at less cost. 

” ¥ # * * + * 

The full and complete application of the principles discussed at the conference 


should result in a speedier, more efficient, and less expensive operation in post 
offices. 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Canfield, do you have any general questions on the 
fiscal problem ? 
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EXPLANATION OF INCREASES FOR 1959 


Mr. Canrrevp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. First, Mr. Gillette, I would 
like to have you furnish me—and if other members of the committee 
desire it they can obtain it also—a chart showing your obligations 
summary with a fifth space large enough for you to indicate on each 
line the primary reasons why increases are required. 

Mr. Giutterre. | will be happy to do that, sir. It will be easy to do 
under a remarks column. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Obligation summary—Comparison of fiscal year total 


{In millions of dollars} 





Appropriation and 1958 | 1959 | teereabh 


Percent Explanation of increase 
activity | estimate | request | 





Administration, regional | $59.5 | $60.7 | $1.2 2.0 | No additional positions included. 
operation, and re- | Increase due primarily to carry- 
search (except cap- over costs of 1958 personnel trans- 
ital). actions, additional retirement fund 
| contribution costs, and increased 
| | damage claims. 
Operations. -_-- | 2,618.9 | 2,703.4 84.5 3.2 | 2.56 percent increase in employment 
| (13,753 man-years) to handle a 3.4- 
percent increase in mail volume; 
| additional retirement and step in- 
crease costs. 
Transportation _-----_-- 1 470.0 1 476.2 | 6.2 1.3 | Inerease in transportation costs for 
increased volume. 
Facilities (except capital) _| 102. 6 107.2 4.6 1.5 | Increased space and building operat- 
| | | ing expense to handle increased 
volume, increase in tabulating 
equipment cost and stamps and 
| accountable paper, offset by re- 
| | duction in other supply items. 








Capital: | | 
Research and de- 4.3 4.3 0 0 No change. 
velopment. | 
Vehicle procurement. 10. 4 12.4 2.0 19.2 | Increase for carrier mechanization 
and vehicles for replacement and 
| extension of service. 
Building equipment | 23. 6 20.6 —3.0 —12.7 | Derrease in mail flow and survey 
and improvement. | | | implementation costs, partially 
| offset by increase in light, color, 
| and ventilation program and pro- 
curement of automatic and semi- 
automatic equipment. 
9 2.5 | Increase in equipment for newly con- 
structed and remodeled buildings 
offset partially by decreases in 
procurement of new types of equip- 
ment and material and mail- 
handling equipment. 


| 
a ons 
Postal equipment- - _| 35. 4 36.3 
| 


Total, capital_..._-_| 73.7 | 73. 6 —.1 -.1 
Total, all obliga- | 3,324.7 | 3,421.1 96.4 2.9 
tions. | 

| | 











11958 figures include $9,000,000 reserve for rail mail rate increases; no funds in 1959 for this purpose. 





COST-ASCERTAINMENT SYSTEM 


Mr. Canrtevp. The chairman has alluded to cost analyses. I am 
sure you are aware of the fact that whenever we discuss the Post 
Office appropriations on the floor of the House or a bill having to do 
with new rates for the Post Office Department, many questions arise 
as to the mechanics of the Department’s cost-ascertainment system. 
My question is this: Do you feel that the system as now constituted 
prepares you to give prompt and appropriate answers to many of 
these questions which have been belabored in the past ? 
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Mr. Giuterre. Yes, Mr. Canfield; I feel that it does. I have inves- 
tigated the matter because it is in my Bureau. I feel that the cost- 
ascertainment system which was authorized by the Congress in 1925, 
established in 1926, for the purpose of providing an allocation of 
expense and revenue by classes of mail, does serve that purpose and 
has served it fairly consistently over the years. It has been recently 
reviewed by the Bureau of the Budget, which reported approving its 
accounting allocation procedures. It has been reviewed by Alexander 
Grant & Co. in 1954, which reported in behalf of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral before Mr. Stans, the senior partner, became Deputy Postmaster 
General, that it served its overall purposes. 

Most recently I had a study made of certain cost-ascertainment 
statistical techniques by the certified public accounting firm of Touche, 
Niven, Bailey & Smart, who reported favorably upon the results that 
were being obtained under the present system. 

Mr. Canrteip. To be more specific, when one arises on the floor 
of the House and makes a blunt statement that first-class mail is 
paying its way, you, I take it, are prepared to show by decumentation 
that itisnot payingitsway? — 

Mr. Gitterre. That is absolutely true. In fact, the cost-ascertain- 
ment system in 1956 showed first-class mail was losing approximately 
$30 million on a straight cost allocation basis without any weight for 
preferential service factors. 


BACKLOG IN AUDIT OF MONEY ORDERS 


Mr. Canrtecp. One other question at this time. It has to do with 
your statement that, “While an audit backlog still exists at the none 
order center, steps have been taken to reduce this accumulation slowly 
but steadily without any increase in authorized personnel.” What 
backlog does that represent ? 

Mr. Guttette. That backlog is a backlog of unaudited money orders 
that accumulated as the result of slow recruiting at the time of in- 
auguration of the Kansas City Money Order Center. 

The difficulties of recruiting personnel caused an audit backlog of 
about 300 million money orders between the time this work was central- 
ized at Kansas City in October 1955 and July 1957. The Center is 
now able to maintain a full staff of employees and certain improve- 
ments in their operations are reducing this backlog at the rate of 3 
million money orders per week. As of January 17, the backlog had 
been reduced by 71.4 million. This represents a reduction in hours 
of backlog from 149,353 to 109,793 or 39,560 hours. At present pro- 
duction schedules and considering that the number of money orders 
has dropped under the new fee structure, the audit should be current 
early in 1959. By current I mean should have just a 7-month lag after 
the quarter of issue which is the feasible operating lag. 

I have given personal attention to getting this Gackiée started down- 
ward after its long climb and doing it without any increase in the 
personnel in the Center because I felt that increases in personnel at this 
time were not justified. 

Mr. Canrtevp. What is the picture regarding money orders, postal 
money orders, both policywise and legislativewise ? 

Mr. Grutetre. The Department, Mr. Canfield, has no suggestions, 
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no recommendations before the Congress to discontinue the money- 
order system, which I assume your question refers to, and the position 
of the Department and the Postmaster General is that the money- 
order system should be continued in its present status. 


POSTAL DEFICIT 


Mr. CanrFreLp. Just one other question, Mr. Gillette. I believe the 
general, in his appearance before a Senate committee not so long ago, 
discussed quite fully the threat of ever-recurring postal deficits and 
this year he particularly spoke about its impact on defense expendi- 
tures. 

In other words, its extreme importance to our national defense 
posture at this time. 

Will you be good enough to summarize that picture at this moment. 

Mr. Guerre. Very br ‘iefly, Mr. Canfield, the postal deficit averaged 
about $33 million from 1900 until 1941; that is an annual figure. 
During the war years there was a profit because of the unusual amount 
of mail transported by the Military Forces at,no cost to the Post Office. 
From 1946 through 1957 inclusive the deficit has amounted to $5.4 
billion. Counting y the antic ipated 1958 deficit, it will amount to about 
$6.1 billion altogether. It was this huge deficit to which the Post- 
master General alluded in a recent press conference and also in his 
testimony before the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. Canrrevp. I think the general pointed out at that time what 
could be purchased for that amount of money and emphasized that 
if we had that money to spend now we would not be too concerned 
about balancing the budget during the current year and meeting the 
instant military challenges of our day. 

Mr. Giuterre. He pointed out that the recent request for an increase 
in the debt ceiling of $5 billion was less than the total amount of this 
accumulated postal deficit. 

He also, as you stated, pointed out that the deficit of $700 million 
for 1958 would buy certain numbers of military equipment of major 
size. There isa chart which he had prepared, which I would be happy 
to submit for the record, which summarizes the number of different 
types of pieces of military equipment such as aircraft carriers, mis- 
siles, submarines, atomic cannon, fighter aircraft, bombers, and so 
forth, which could be purchased with an amount of $700 million. 

Mr. Canrte.p. Also perhaps make a healthy reduction in the amount 
of the public debt. 

Mr. Gitterte. Exactly. 

Mr. Canrie_p. May | ask that that chart also be placed in the record, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Gary. Without objection, it will be placed in the record. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 

















WOW APPROXMATES..... MILL 
ee a oi eearee. A 


COST OF MAJOR DEFENSE ITEMS 





(Source : New York Times.) 


MUCLEAR CRUISER 
$87,500,000 


ACCURACY OF 1959 BUDGET 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Gillette, the estimates are constructed on a basis 
which indicates no unobligated balances for 1958. You have stated 
that there will not be as great a volume of mail in 1958 as originally 
estimated. All the estimates for 1959 which are not based on formu- 
las related to volume are, therefore, either inadequate or based upon 
improper indexes ? 

Mr. Gitterre. I do not believe they are inadequate or based on 
improper indexes because the 1959 estimates are based upon the 
volume of mail to be handled. As I indicated in my discussion of the 
mail volume forecast, we are not changing in any way our estimate 
of the volume of mail to be handled in 1959, which remains at 63.5 
billion pieces as indicated in our justification. 

May I answer your question further by saying that both in the 
Postmaster General’s statement and in my statement we recognized 
that we would have some unused obligational authority in 19! 58, 
based upon our experience in the first seven accounting periods, but 
that we did not expect that this would be substantially m excess of 
the amount of money that we would need to cover the liability for 
the western and southern railroad mail pay increases. 

However, Mr. Chairman, if such were the case, which we do not 
now expect, based upon an assumption of a 3.4 percent increase in 
volume, we would certainly make every effort to husband the money 
and will give a complete accounting to the Congress for it. 

It should be recognized I think that when you are dealing with 
amounts of money over $3 billion, a 1 percent error one way or the 
other, while large in itself is not large from an estimating standpoint. 

With the estimates affected by unpredict table business fluctuations, 
it has been impossible in the past, and it will continue to be impossible, 
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to estimate much closer than 1 percent. I know the committee under- 
stands this and will bear with us as long as they recognize that we 
are making every possible effort to os economically and give a 
full accounting of our operations. This is exactly what we would 
like to demonstrate to you in the course of these hearings. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Sieminski, do you have any general questions on 
the budget and fiscal situation ? 

Mr. Steminsk1. Just a small question. 


COST PER TON HOUR 


Are you able, sir, to project the estimated tonnage you will handle 
in this budget ? 

Mr. Gitterre. Mr. Sieminski, we project volume which is synony- 
mous with tonnage in terms of pieces of mail rather than in terms of 
weight. 

We do it on the basis of correlation with business indexes and on the 
basis of past experience with the data. We can do no more than be- 
come increasingly sophisticated as we get additional information, re- 
fining our volume counts which are a basis for these estimates. They 
are at best estimates though, sir. 

Mr. Stemrinski. Would you be able to tell me the estimated man- 
hours this budget is to pay for? 

Mr. Gitterre. We can tell you that the man-years covered by the 
1959 budget amount to 562,031. 

Mr. Sreminski. What is the budget you are asking for, sir? 

Mr. Giterre. Total budget we are asking for is $3,421,121,000. 

Mr. SteminskxI. I want to be able to judge your department for my 
purposes and the people I represent in terms of cost per ton-hour. I 
want to know how waste can be cut down, whether by missile, truck, 
terminal, or by tent out in the field, or a new type of postal center 
like a shopping center you are yet to dream about. I know that I do 
not yet go for pieces; the people of this country pay for getting mail 
through and pay for it in volumes of tons which you contract carriers 
and facilities for and so on. If you could give me for the record 
at your convenience costs estimated per ton-hour of getting the mails 
through I think you would perform a great service not only to your- 
self but to the people you are hiring, because they can then plot their 
hopes for wage increases with less uncertainty. We used to say in 
the Army, one man on the front line takes 27 men in logistical support, 
that was a useful comparison. I think postal costs per ton-hour would 
open up fields of ingenuity, enterprise and achievement now un- 
dreamed of. 

When they come forth for extra pay, postal people seem to think 
they have to club a Congressman on the head. They are looking for 
bread and butter just as everyone else is. 

If you can give me that figure, I could use it for my people back 
home. We hear much of sophistication. I am not for sophistication. 
Sophistication means something artificial, highly complicated, not 
genuine, deprived of original simplicity, phony. Literary Digest was 
wrong; it was sophisticated; sophistication is a nice word; kids fall 
for it. The word “sophistication” is creeping into budget discussions 
more and more, but it is not for the plain people, the genuine people. 


A 
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Mr. Gittetre. We will do our best to develop some figures which 
would satisfy you in that respect. 

Mr. Sremrnsxi. With all due respect to you, sir, whether you put 
up a terminal, whether you use a truck, whether you use a pony, a 
burro, or a missile to get the mails through, you will still have to pay 
for hours worked with a United States dollar that will be satisfactory 
to the tax structure of the United States. Ingenuity then is yours to 
satisfy the people that you are doing a good job. We are not here to 
say you will build a terminal, use a rail car, or the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, but we in Congress say if you can do it at increasingly less cost 
per ton-hour, wonderful. You have money, you have volume, you 
have hours. Gotoit. Get the big picture. 

Mr. Gitterre. I get your point. I brought a table showing num- 
ber of pieces of mail per man-hour and its ; trend through the years, 
and we do have such a chart which we will be glad to submit for the 
record which always has been an indication of this progress toward 
greater efficiency and mechanization of which you speak. Perhaps 
that would be at least helpful to you. 

Mr. Sreminski. I am sure it would be. 

There are many ways of looking at the budget that is presented for 
approval by Congress. One is to say it is : the highest peacetime 
budget in the United States. 

Then when you do what a businessman does and say that this 
budget represents a percentage of the gross national product, last 
year’s budget was only 16 percent of the gross national product. In 
1947 it was 13 percent. In 1953 it was 20 5 percent. Thus, in terms of 
the gross national product the budget has a varying scale of approval 
or disapproval. By itself, unrelated, you can whip the budget into a 
peacetime frothing at the mouth. 

Take the national debt that we have and relate that to the gross 
national product and you will find that right after the war the 
national debt was 104 percent of the gross national product. It has 
gone down until last year it diminished to 64 percent of the gross 
national product. From that comparison it seems government is 
doing a great job on the debt. By itself, unrelated, the debt is being 
shot through the ceiling. 

Yet if you talk about the budget only by itself and demagog about 
the national debt unrelated to index, you can get reelected every time, 
but are you performing a service? ‘Who do you help by that kind of 
talk? 

I think, for your own good, if you can get postal cost per ton-hour 
you would open up enterprise in the United States that would knock 
out this postal deficit quicker than you ever dreamed of. To talk of 
increasing postal rates without refunding a penny on every tax dollar 
Uncle Sam collects to wipe out the deficit every April 15 is to kid 


the American people. That would be sophistication to a fare thee 
well. 


Mr. Gary. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
Mr. Gttiette. The chart I propose to submit with the chairman’s 
a for the record, which is in pieces, is also in the present 
udget document. It shows that the average pieces per clerk man- 
year r increased from 227 995 in 1955 to 241,497 in 1959. 
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The only reason I mention the pieces, Mr. Sieminski, is because 
pieces represent a little better the amount of workload involved, 
because each piece has to be handled, than the weight measurement 
would. 

Mr. Steminskt. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 


POSTAL RATE INCREASES 


Mr. Streep. I have one question with regard to the proposed rate 
increase and the revenues that are expected therefrom, Mr. Gillette. 
As I understand it, in addition to the first-class increase, the second- 
and third-class increases will be spread over a 3-year period. 

Have you made any sort of a study where you can project for us the 
expected revenues from second- and third-class sources during the 
first 3 years that these increases apply if they are adopted ¢ 

Mr. Gittetre. Yes, Mr. Steed; we have done that. The rate in- 
creases in second-class mail are projected over a 4-year period; 
annual 15-percent increases. 

In third-class mail the present bill calls for just a single increase. 

The amount of revenues, if you will permit me to summarize simply 
from the first to the fourth year in answer to your question, in letter 
mail under H. R. 5836, which is 4 cents for letter mail, is increased by 
$331 million—there is no change from the first to the fourth vear. 

The only class of mail that changes is second class, which goes from 
$7.4 million, to $31.5 million in the fourth year. 

Mr. Sreep. My point in asking the question is that I think there 
has not been enough emphasis for the public in the fact that these 
other rates are going to go up. I think it takes some of the fire 
off the first-class rate increase if more emphasis were placed on the 
fact that these other classes of mail likewise will be required to 
pay their share of the postal cost. 

Mr. Guerre. I agree with you, sir. The amount that third-class 
mail is being asked to pay additionally amounts to $133 million, 
approximately a 48- ee increase in toto for this class. 

Mr. Streep. Were this bill adopted, what would vour total additional 
revenues amount to, at the end of 4 years for all increases? 

Mr. Girerre. At the end of the 4th year under H. R. 5836, 
excluding the Rhodes amendment and embracing the 4-cent letter 
rate it would amount to $550 million based on 1957 volume. Includ- 
ing the amendment proposed by the Postmaster General in behalf of 
the administration of 1 cent additional on nonlocal first-class letter 
mail, another $175 million would be added, making a total of S700 
million for the first vear and $725 million in the fourth vear. 

Mr. Streep. That is all T have, Mr. Chairman. 
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COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Atexanper. Mr. Gillette, in your testimony you have indicated 
that there would be quite a number of transfers of functions and 
obligations of duties from one head of your Department to another. 

Mr. Guerre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avexanper. In the transfer and in your request under this 
proposed appropriation bill, what effect, if any, will that have in 
comparing an appropriation 1 year or 2 years back with this year ? 

Mr. Guerre. Sir, that effect already has been taken into con- 
sideration in presenting the figures in our budget justification on a 
comparable basis for the year “1957 and the year 1958 and the year 
1959, so that the committee can look at the figures on a comparable 
basis as between years and not have to be concerned with the effect 
of the transfer of functions or personnel. 

Mr. ALExANnper. For instance, as to the 1959 appropriation we can 
tell what the operation costs and tell whether expenses have gone up 
or down by looking back at prior years? 

Mr. Gitterre. That is correct, sir. The figures are all adjusted 
on a comparable basis. 

RESEARCH 


Mr. Avexanper. In your request for appropriations for 1959, is 
there any request, either hidden or otherwise, to spend money for out- 
side research teams or people that will study problems of the Post 
Office Department ¢ 

Mr. Gitterre. Mr. Alexander, the budget for research and engi- 
neering, which Mr. Gray will explain tomorrow morning in greater 
detail, contains money for contractual services with outside firms. 
Most of our research work is done more economically by employing 
outside firms and organizations, such as the National Bureau of 
Standards, for example. 

Mr. Avexanper. How much did we spend in this fiscal year for 
outside firms doing research of any type for the Post Office 
Department / 

Mr. Gary. The head of the research department will be here tomor- 
row, Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Sessions. We can insert that in the record, Mr. Gary. 

Mr. Gittetre. In the budget the amount in research and engineer- 
ing for contractual services, to which I just referred, was $875,000 for 
1959 out of $4,280,000 total for research and development. 

For 1958, if you would also like that figure, the amount is 
$1,655,000 out of a total of $4,280,000 for research and development. 

Mr. Avexanper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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ADMINISTRATION, 


REGIONAL OPER 


ATION, 





AND 


RESEARCH 


Program and one 




















| 
| 19 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Ee Eg Bt 
PEGS oO ake ke 
Program by activities: 
1, Executive direction - -- aa -------| $1,750,908 | $1, 808, 000 $1, 808, 000 
2. Administration of personnel. ae eta : : | 631, 587 719, 000 724, 000 
3. Legal service___- inbtthbeeckiecttes » in wae 1, 819, 000 1, 936, 000 
4. Inspection and bea MAGNE. ss... ts ce 12, 413, 226 13, 163, 000 13, 589, 000 
5. Administration of postal ope rations. 5s eld 817, 587 | 1, 109, 000 1, 197, 000 
6. Administration of postal transportation —___- Ricken” 947, 826 | 902, 000 905, 000 
7. Administration of postal finance___._____- nnd 3, 413, 028 3, 955, 000 3, 613, 000 
8. Administration of postal facilities__ L creak wapeniy 1, 275, 287 1, 390, 000 1, 395, 000 
9. Regional operation___- a : achciaaiaitl 30, 289, 733 33, 830, 000 34, 709, 000 
10. Research and engineering~.__. wdliabe Sadi et 2, 939, 072 5, 074, 000 5, 074, 000 
| 
Total obligations. seins bitiettic B 56, 038, 759° 63, 769, 000 "64, 950, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts--._-__-- —37, 274, 332 | —41, 186, 000 . ite 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ......--._____. 154, 573 272, 000 ) |----- 
Appropriation (adjusted)............ Sst divshorieteada dias 18, 919, 000 | 2, 855 5,000 | 64, 950, 000 
Appropriation adjusted: } 
Appropriation _. ...| $19,000,000 | $22,500,000 | $64, 950, 000 
Transferred to “‘Operations”’ (70 Stat. 96 and 71 Stat. 39)__ —$1, 000 | RE htc cases 
Transferred (71 Stat. 39) from— | 
““Finance”’ ; see ee ; ee 
I eee teers ceils eas pees t HS Oe Treks 5 


1959 estimate 




















————— 
Total number of permanent positions__- indie chdihdvsiict 8, 278 8, 334 | 8, 333 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions______.........-..- 63 52 52 
Average number of all employees sae Dect ateaan 8, 470 8, ! | 8, 565 
Number of employees at end of year_.__.._.__--....--.----.-- 8, 278 | 8, a4 8, 333 
Average GS grade and salary. ___-- cinisidudsa parked eee tea 8. 3) ” $6, 266 | ‘8. 6 ~ $6, 466 | 8.7 ” $6, 564 
Apereas Fe PATON Oe OBIS os ooo ik os ercdccdeccenn A Pe _ $5, 732 | 55,5 903 | 7.9 $6, 038 
01 Personal services: F 
Permanent positions_.___- sacs papedeliibsih tek actegtmiblanroe $46, 941, 005 $49, 247, 966 $50, 511, 205 
Positions other than permanent-. ian aieonigl 222, 186 | 196, 819 196, 819 
Other personal services Sip capanm inns kamen 1, 595, 240 | 1, 329, S22 1, 305, 381 
"otal peracwel Ger viees... 5 oss. <5 cbc cccc cscs 48, 758,431 | 50, 774, 007 52, 013, 495 
Re a cies Sieiaaiin de . 2, 552, 007 | 2, 800, 576 | 2, 819, 616 
03 Transportation of thin gs 5 duhatid ns dnb acacia | 84, 597 95, 827 103, 227 
04 Communication services ie fi Sbctinaah nobis 110, 003 122, 500 120, 744 
05 Rents and utility services i” einer din nesta a mebnilod’ 51, 328 54, 000 55, 000 
OS NS TNE POTOGNIOEIOD 6 on. 0 5 in sk k bs edi cccdcancte 69, 254 | 71, 280 71, 679 
07 Other contractual services. _......................_...... 1, 542, 988 | 2, 455, 669 | 1, 276, 397 
lh EES eS Re eal ae ee 173, 774 168, 719 | 188, 531 
09 Equipment--- a ‘ aad best ia aa ia 1, 432, 062 2, 749, 000 | 3, 478, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions __ ee eee. eee 3, 036, 329 | 3, 254, 753 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemuities_._..........-..-...-.. | 1, 249, 041 1, 424, 018 1, 552, 083 
15 Taxes and assessments_. sal lecguiabaidlndnaehetynieigaidliiaioiniahae aad 15, 274 16, 475 16, 475 
ND bccn ci nnsiaathisenaaicmswamalaedn 56, 038, 759 63, 769, 000 64, 950, 000 


Mr. Gary. We will take up next “Administration, regional opera- 
tion, and research.” 

The appropriation for this item for 1958 was $22,500,000. The 
comparative appropriation for 1958 was $64,041,000. The estimate 
for 1959 is $64,950,000. The increase over the actual appropriation 


is $42,450,000. The increase over the comparative appropriation is 
$909,000. 
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JUSTIFICATION DATA 
We will insert pages 101 through 103 of the justifications and the 
analysis-of-obligations tables at this point in the record. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 


Aneel appropeietios, TOGO l 6nnciteiiiniicecceine een $20, 500, 000 
Supptemental appropriation, 10065 ..1ens.s. once Ss 2, 000, 000 
GoerrereiiG CEU RIC LOND, | BG ees entices ta ininaninil 22, 500, 000 
Transfer of functions to operations: 
CTE. TC arcerenticcss cctirctetccrscioneeiones — $489, 000 
Deputy Postmaster General___..__--__ —40, 000 
Burress GC Persone acne ec —6, 000 
——————-_ — $535, 000 
Transfer of functions from: 
Finance: 
Intevess. eutitie cic... 817, 000 
PRR sininntn hoch Gicisetcnte incised 39, 000 
——_——. 856, 000 
Facilities: Real-estate planning......_.....____ 34, 000 
—____—_—__—_- 355, 000 
Ajai agpreanraticon, 10... Ll. eee 22, 855, 000 
Comparative additions for proposed functional trans- 
fers in estimates, 1959: 
From: 
OpePRGIWE toed nsdsses en eaa $34, 939, 000 
TVOREDOTONIOR °.b5i5 ts cietlonenaSalaekgen 902, 000 
UO shat i cies ed ee 3, 955, 000 
Peciies (aia. ete dw eee 1, 390, 000 
———_—_———. 41, 186, 000 
Comparative appropriation, 1958_.........-.....--.--..-...- 64, 041, 000 
Demenneee DARIAN i ah 2 —272, 000 
BOCnE COMDRTRELVE CORINMCIONG, TOG nisin 63, 769, 000 
Total estimated obligations, 1959_.._____ i pa teal 64, 950, 000 
Estimated increase in obligations, 1959_...._.....-._______ 1, 181, 000 
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Analysis of estimated increase or decrease in obligations 


Activity and account 1957 1958 1959 Increase or 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate decrease (—) 


Executive direction 
Postmaster General $331, 083 $445, 000 $440, 000 —$5, 000 
Executive assistant to the Deputy Post- | 
master General 393 167, 000 164, 000 —3, 000 
Headquarters services 1, 198, 858 1, 196, 000 1, 204, 000 8, 000 


Training and instruction , 624 | 








Repair and alteration 2, 950 | 
Subtotal. -_- 1, 750, 908 1, 808, 000 1, 808, 000 
Administration of personne] 631, 587 719, 000 724, 000 5, 000 
Legal service 7 1, 560, 505 1, 819, 000 1, 936, 000 117, 000 
Inspection service: 
Chief Postal Inspector _ _- 777, 235 819, 000 821, 000 | 2, 000 
Inspection service (field 11, 158, 777 11, 527, 000 11, 832, 000 | 305, 000 
Internal audit 477, 214 817, 000 936, 000 119, 000 
Subtotal 13, 163, 000 13, 589, 000 426, 000 
Administration of postal operations 1, 109, 000 1, 197, 000 RS, 000 
Administration of postal transportation 947, 826 902, 000 905, 000 3, 000 
Administration of postal finance 3, 413, 028 3, 955, 000 3, 613, 000 —342, 000 
Administration of postal facilities 1, 275, 287 1, 390, 000 1, 395, 000 5, 000 
Regional operation 30, 289, 733 33, 830, 000 34, 709, 000 879, 000 
Research and engineering 2, 939, 072 5, 074, 000 5, 074, 000 
Total obligations 56, 038, 759 63, 769, 000 64, 950, 000 1, 181, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

This appropriation was formerly “Administration and research.” The title 
has been changed in anticipation of the transfers to be effected in 1959. 

The estimate for 1959 provides for the salaries and expenses for the overall 
direction and administration of the postal service, including all bureaus and 
offices in headquarters, all regional offices, and research and engineering. 

In addition, the appropriation “Finance” has been eliminated and the ad- 
ministration of postal finance is included as an activity under this appropriation. 

These transfers are being effected in compliance with the request set forth 
in House Report No. 68, dated February 15, 1957, to include all expenses for 
administration, regional operation and research in one appropriation. 


Analysis of obligations 


POSTMASTER GENERAL, DECREASE $5,000 


1957 1958 19549 Increase 
Item (actual) (estimate (estimate or de 
crease (— 
Average number of positions 40.4 47.4 47.4 
Average compensation - _ - $7, 865 $7, 643 $7, 766 $123 
Salaries (01) $317, 730 $362, 300 $368, 100 $5, 800 
Uniforms (01) - 46 100 100 
Subtotal (01) 317, 776 362, 400 368, 200 5, 800 
Travel (02) 7, 305 10, 000 10, 000 
Group life insurance (07 879 1, 200 1, 200 
Emergency and miscellaneous expenses (07 4,124 10, 500 10, 500 
Services of other Government agencies (07 24, 000 24, OOO 
Contribution to retirement fund (11 21, 900 23, 100 1, 200 
Social security tax (13) 21 
Subtotal 330, 105 430, 000 437, 000 7, 000 
Travel, delegates, Universal Postal Union (02) - .- 978 15, 000 3, 000 —12, 000 


Total] obligations J 331, 083 445, 000 440, 000 —5, 000 


0 
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Analysis of obligations 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
SALARIES, DECREASE $3,000 


Item 


Average number of positions... 
Average compensation _ . 


Salaries (01) -_. 

Travel (02) 

Group life insurance (07) 

American Management Association registration fees (07) - 
Contribution to retirement fund (11)- 


Total obligations .-. 


1957 
(actual) 


20.5 | 


$7, 833 
$160, 572 
2, 700 
521 


600 | 


164, 393 


Analysis of obligations 


HEADQUARTERS SERVICES, INCREASE $8,000 


Item 


Average number of positions 
Average compensation 


Salaries (01) 

Travel (02) 

Group life insurance (07) 
Contribution to retirement fund (11) 
Suggestion awards (13) 

Social security taxes (15) 


Subtotal, headquarters services 


Freight (03) 

Rental equipment (05) 
Printing and reproducticn (06) 
Repairs and services (07) 
Office supplies (08) 

Equipment (09) 


Subtotal, headquarters 
equipment 
Carfare and taxicab expense (02) 
Communication services (04) 


printing, supplies and 


Total obligations 


1957 
(actual) 





517, 799 | 


3, 724 


100, 723 


1, 198, 858 


Analysis of obligations 


Item 


Average number of positions 
Average compensation 


Salaries (01) 
Uniforms (01) 


Subtotal (01) 
Travel (02) 
Group life insurance (07) 
Contribution to retirement fund (11) 
Social security taxes (15) 


Total obligations. _- 


1957 
(actual) 


91.3 | 
$6, 793 


$620, 179 
50 


620, 229 
9, i75 


2, 080 | 


631, 587 


1958 


| (estimate 


18.9 
$8, 101 


~~ $153, 100 
4, 000 
500 


9, 400 


167, 000 


1958 
(estimate) 


24.2 


124. 
$4, 600 


1, 300 
1, 300 
1, 950 
3, 200 


250 


608, 000 


54, 000 
65, 000 
75, 000 
156, 000 
122, 000 


472, 000 
3, 600 
112, 400 


1, 196, 000 


1958 
(estimate) 


91.9 

$7, 137 
$655, 900° 
100 

656, 000 
20, 000 

2) 400 

40, 500 

100 


719, 000 


1959 
(estimate) | 


18.0 } 

$8, 328 | 
$149, 900 | 
4,000 | 
500 


| 
i 


9, 600 | 


164, 000 | 
| 


1959 
(estimate) 


123.0 
$4, 658 


$572, 900 | 
1, 300 
1, 950 


34, 600 


250 


611, 000 


Mm 
55, 000 | 


65, 000 
111, 000 
150, 000 

98, 000 


479, 000 


3, 600 | 


110, 400 


1, 201, 000 


ADMINISTRATION OF PERSONNEL, INCREASE $5,000 


1959 
(estimate) 


91.6 


$7, 197 | 


$659, 200 
100 


659, 300 


Increase 
or de- 
crease (— 


—0.9 
997 


200 


—3, 000 


Increase 
or de- 
crease (— 


$1, 600 


1, 400 


| 3, 000 


1, 000 


36, 000 
—6, 000 
— 24, 000 


| 7, 000 
—2, 000 


8, 000 


Increase 
or de- 
crease (— 


—0.3 
$60 


$3, 300 


3, 300 


20, 000 | 


2, 400 


42, 200 | 


100 


724, 000 


1, 700 


5, 000 
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Analysis of obligations 


LEGAL SERVICE, INCREASE $117,000 


| 1957 1958 1959 Increase 
Item (actual) (estimate) | (estimate) or de- 
crease (—) 




















Average number of positions - -- ee 57.5 | 59.7 62. 5 2.8 
PNR 56885 35 heed acenis $6, 966 | $7, 102 7, 233 | $131 
= | 
Salaries (01)...-..-.---- $400, 542 | $424,000 | $452, 075 | $28, 075 
Travel (02)... 2, 442 | 3, 500 ee Pncccaebotebe 
Group life insurance (07) 1, 285 | 1, 500 , 1,600 100 
Registration fees, attendance at technical meetings 130 bg eydcaannaerke 
Expert services -. 3 od ee aE Sie as : 
Services of other Government agencies (07) 17, 692 | 700 to... ! —42, 760 
Contribution to retirement fund (11)- 25, 115 | 28, 700 a, BRS 
Social security taxes (15) - . ae 115 125 | 125 |-- 2 
es sascn to 422, 406 497, 000 486, 000 | —11, 000 
Damage claims (13) --_- : i 1, 138, 099 1, 322,000 | 1,450,000 | 128, 000 
otal legal cervics............... ----| 1, 560, 505 1,819,000 | 1, 936, 000 117, 000 
Analysis of obligations 
CHIEF POSTAL INSPECTOR, SALARIES, INCREASE $2,000 
1957 1958 1959 | Increase 
Item (actual) (estimate) | (estimate) | _ or de- 

crease (—) 
Average number of positions... - a 125.9 | 121.4 119.0 | —2.4 
Average compensation. - --_- evadaone ; $6, 037 $6, 217 | $6, 344 | $127 
Salaries (01).._..- ze i 4 $760, 068 A "$754, 786 ‘$754, 884 $98 
Travel (02)... ..- copes : ei 8, 481 8, 300 | 8, 300 |___- ie 
Communications (04) -- -- wae 6, 070 | 6, 300 | RO fica xtautnck 
Group life insurance (07 anwtns 2, 446 2, 730 | 2, 730 | J eet 
Supplies and materials (08) 6 18 | aad Social aaa 
Contributions to retirement fund (11)-- 46, 884 48, 786 1, 902 
Suggestions awards (13) __ “a dane BP Wiccbeeeckeinas 5 | eas ee ; i 

Social security taxes (15) -.-- ‘. iewnelna ‘ 127 | | 
|__| | iiceediemaioaiad 
3 2, 000 


Total obligations- sass ‘i 2225 777, 235 819, 000 | 821, 000 | 





ba a. ite ae aie bei tee 


— 


——_ - 
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Analysis of obligations 


INSPECTION SERVICE (FIELD) INCREASE $305,000 


1957 1958 1959 Increase 
Item (actual) (estimate) | (estimate) or de- 
crease (—) 


Average number of positions: 





Inspectors 964. 9 | 898. 7 R88. 9 —9.8 
Clerks 422.8 | 412.6 407.0 —5.6 
Average compensation 
Inspectors $7, 675 $8, 015 $8, 323 $308 
Clerks 4, 943 5, 077 5, 206 129 
Salaries (01): 
Inspectors $7, 405, 255 | $7, 202, 251 | $7, 398, 698 $196, 447 
Clerks 2, 090, 017 2, 094, 741 2, 118, 955 24, 214 
Subtotal 9, 495, 272 9, 296, 992 9, 517, 653 220, 661 
Travel (02) 1, 472, 338 1, 453, 109 1, 489, 478 36, 369 
Household goods and effects (03) 39, 7 41, 827 48, 938 7, 111 
Communications (04) 3, 2 3, 800 4, 044 244 
Photographs, cuts (06) 5, 6, 280 6, 479 399 
Group life insurance (07 31, § 33, 891 33, 891 
Chemical and other investigations (07) 24, 933 25, 000 27, 000 2, 000 
Expert services (07) 2. 3, 247 3, 247 
Test materials (08 14, 5f 12,719 13, 531 812 
Contribution to retirement fund (11 579, 117 616, 456 37, 339 
Confidential fund (13) 17, 813 20, 000 20, 000 
Rewards (13) 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Test money (13) 799 1, 018 1, 083 65 
Suggestion awards (13) 228 
Social security taxes (15) 117 
Total obligations 11, 158,777 | 11,527,000 | 11, 832, 000 305, 000 
Analysis of obligations 
CHIEF POSTAL INSPECTOR, INTERNAL AUDIT, INCREASE $119,000 
1957 1958 1959 Increase 
Item (actual) (estimate) | (estimate) or de- 
crease (—) 
Average number of positions . 
Headquarters 8.2 9.8 10.0 0.2 
Field 49.3 80.8 91.3 10.5 
Average compensation 
Headquarters $8, 211 $8, 872 $9, O71 $199 
Field 6, 967 7, 247 7, 440 193 
Personal services (01 
Headquarters 67. 328 86, 942 90, 714 3, 772 
Field 343, 476 585, 587 679, 269 93, 682 
‘ Subtotal 410, 804 672, 529 769, 983 97, 454 
Travel (02) 61, 772 94, 767 107, 938 13, 171 
Household goods and effects (03 3, 249 5, 000 5, 364 364 
Group life insurance (07 1, 362 2, 691 2, 704 13 
Contribution to retirement fund (11 42, 013 50, 011 7, 998 
Social security taxes (15 27 
Total obligations 477, 214 817, 000 936, 000 119, 000 
21295—58——__5 
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Analysis of obligations 


BUREAU OF OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, INCREASE $88,000 











1957 1958 1059 Increase 
Item (actual) (estimate) | (estimate) or de- 

crease (—) 

ES ae eiiaiaisiaiiaes | bi lh isctalniealienioael ii 
Average number of positions. _- ie ate eosacen| 126 154 160 6 
Average compensation ._-_-.-- viinoaeres iaeed $6, 233 | 96, 418 $6, 672 $254 
Salaries (01)-_...----- voneeeeeeu--------| $785,302 | $988, 350 | $1,067,500 | $79, 150 
Travel (02)... a ws Setbacks | 26, 055 | 50, 000 50, 000 ae ~ 
Transportation of household goods (03) __- oe ; 7, 000 6, 925 —75 
Group life insurance (07) i | 2, 654 | 3, 300 3, 675 375 
Contribution to retirement fund (11)......_-- sa | 60, 350 68, 900 8, 550 
Suggestion awards (13)- : oa =e 3, 360 |------ ’ tekeneen So ee 
Social security taxes (15)... ..._.-------- 126 | iwacant dues 
NIN a cin os donee ---| 817,587 | 1,109,000 | 1, 197,000 88, 000 

| | 





Analysis of obligations 


BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, HEADQUARTERS, INCREASE $3,000 




















| 1957 1958 1959 {Increase w 
Item (actual) (estimate) | (estimate) or de- 
crease (—) 
adenine iene ; scaesiiasieaienigand HT 
I 5g oS ala Cts a tisk cscs hi eeieoniamiaee 129. 6 | 114. 4 | 113. 5 —0.9 
PPOTRED COUROIINIO 5 oi onic ccesciccccscccace comin $6, 771 | $6, 809 | $6, 872 $63 
Salaries (01)._......----- vececcceecceecececeee-----e--| $877,550 | $779,000 | $780,000] $1, 000 
Travel (02).......... ‘ cache ort ince aeatale 26, 552 | 26, 000 | NE i doce temannseseloes 
Group life insurance (07) autores ell daca Wicca 2, 652 | 3, 000 ATE Hi kiinuinlaiabeian 
Contribution to retirement fund (11)_.--..........---..]---.-- a 48, 000 50, 000 2, 000 
Suggestion awards (13) saint te lala asa DO Licn cscs Rascal lt ata 
Social security taxes (15) --- et eee eee 504 | 1,000 | BOO A eicatsinicastiods 
meet it 8 2 ry ee Se Ab Se ...| 908,413 | 857,000 | —-860, 000 3, 000 
Universal Postal Union and Postal Union of the Ameri- | 
can and Spain expense (07) | REL RES 22, 149 26, 000 | a 
Air coordinating committee expense (07)............-- 3 17, 264 | 19, 000 DOEe Ecdtacdawabes 
|-—_——— eee a — —_ —_ — 
Total liaison expense---....-.-.....-- naan 39, 413 | 45, 000 | OP ivecstiacanc 
Total obligations...............-.......---.------| 947,826 | 902,000 | 9085, 000 | 3, 000 
! 
Analysis of obligations 
ADMINISTRATION OF POSTAL FINANCE, DECREASE $342,000 
| 1957 | 1958 | 1959 Increase 
Item (actual) | (estimate) | (estimate) or de- 
crease (—) 
Average number of positions: 
Finance, salaries _- ; 345.1 334. 8 | 321.3 —13.5 
Money Order Center____- ited 355.1 | 334. 5 343.0 8.5 
Average compensation: | 
Finance, salaries __ - : : $5, 910 | $6, 071 $6, 214 $143 
Money Order Center--- ‘i oud 3, 712 | 3, 727 3, 88 157 
Salaries (01): | | on | aa 
Finance, salaries. - | $2,039, 656 | $2,032,550 | $1, 996, 550 —$36, 000 
Money Order Center - 1, 317, 981 1, 246, 600 1, 332, 250 | 85, 650 
Travel (02)_. | 39, 818 70, 000 | 67, 000 | —3, 000 
Household goods and effects (03) | 1, 527 |.... ‘ ake Tein alah 
Group life insurace (07) ; 10, 798 11, 400 | 11, 400 ie i 
Fidelity bond premiums (07) . 400, 000 |. — 400, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund (11 . 193, 750 205, 100 | 11, 350 
Suggestion awards (13) ‘ oo ecane eee ‘i 
Social security taxes (15) | 713 700 | FOP bcknewtindaes 
Total obligations___ : siitutbihena 3, 413,028 | 3,955,000 | 3,613,000! —342, 000 
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Analysis of obligations 


BUREAU OF FACILITIES, INCREASE $5,000 































































































| 1957 1958 1959 Increase 
Item | (actual) (estimate) | (estimate) or de- 
crease (—) 
Average number of positions. ..............-...-------- 195. 4 198. 6 195.8 -28 
BRE CII ain ss dg tteccnin chnnedanctaianse $6, 254 $6, 339 $6, 440 $101 
—— =| —_— > |S _ ————_—_==_ 
SD GU bks cabin vnesuinnsduhedndustnalatbccsuab iene $1, 222, 038 | $1,259,000 | $1, 261, 000 $2, 000 
ES Bi dddbcebeskcanticnddbestiaradambdiecicndnios | 44, 193 50, 000 SE Econ dacbatn cus 
Group life insurance (07) cponmugneians uitaaiegieudia etme | 3, 969 4, 500 6 CP icsdcas ice 
Contribution to retirement fund (11)...........-.......|..---...-.-- 76, 100 79, 100 3, 000 
Demmaetios BWAPSS CIA) inci < ced dinedsédeunwldeddadicesn | QFE Fee kth hin cick uae 
| Ee et ee ee | 389 400 Sk EY Oe 
Total obligations............-...s-.c.ceea--ee--e- | 1, 275, 287 | 1,390,000 | 1,395,000 5, 000 
Analysis of obligations 
REGIONAL OPERATION, INCREASE $879,000 
1957 1958 | 1959 Increase 
Item (actual) (estimate) | (estimate) or de- 
| | crease (—) 
| cs 
Average number of positions. .-_-._._- . ied St 5, 357 | 5, 499 SP Sih csdaksies 
Average compensation - - --- % | $5, 47% $5, 626 $5, 761 $135 
Salaries (01) .- _.....++2--|$29, 317, 968. |$30, 940, 000 [$31,680,000 | $740, 000 
MUON oes gen ten ca saccssay 788,211 au | 876,000 | 876,000 |.........__. 
Transportation of household goods (03). 39, 711 40, 000 Ge bin. .ii ies 
Group life insurance (07). 101, 219 106, 000 109, 000 3, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund (11)_.~-- baa de 1, 823, 500 1, 959, 500 136, 000 
Adjusted losses (13) - -_- ; 30, 124 | 31, 000 Oh, GED Bh ckindbtanwen 
Social security taxes (15) --- : | __12, 500 13, 500 OE) RAMs 
OGRE GIR s cteiin de bad cncecsnnnentddwansees | 30, 289, 733 | 33, 830, 000 34, 709, 000 879, 000 
Analysis of obligations 
RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 
ede sine iaiieat siesta ) 
1957 1958 | 1959 Increase 
Item (actual) | (estimate) | (estimate) or de- 
| crease (—) 
hii acinanniaicanpnicdipainttsie pineal ame eee |— —| ao 
Average number of positions Richness 56.3 | 72.9 | 73.4 0.5 
Average compensation - - - $8, 182 $8, 752 $8, 87 $121 
Salaries (01).......--------------------------ee--------} $460,655 | $638,000 | $651, 300 $13, 300 
Travel (02)_.__- debikes | 56, 038 115, 000 99, 500 —15, 500 
Transportation of household goods (03)-_..--- eon 120 2, 000 BGO Lat otessdon 
Group life insurance (07) - bese euaen 1, 435 | 2, 100 4 | re me 
Contribution to retirement fund (11)...-.. .....--..--|..--...- | 36, 500 , 700 2, 200 
Social security taxes (15)-. nish “ 213 | 400 GE Pigtepinakas 
Subtotal—Office of Research and Engineering_. 518, 461 794, 000 794, 000 haptencdi 
Transportation of things (03) alee ‘it ams eee phi ok ba bass 
Printing and reproduction (06). 1h SESS |. agli class Mites acetal 
Contractual services, (07) -- --- edaddowsbadied 1, 110, 221 eres 875, 000 —778, 000 
Supplies and materials (08) 8 ct Garros 25, 000 25, 000 
Equipment (09) .. 1, 304,064 | 2, , 627, 000 | 3, 380, 000 753, 000 
Subtotal], research and development expense... 5 420, 611 4, 280, 000 | 4, 280, 000 - en 
Total obligations..............- ; 2, 999,072 | 5,074,000 | 5,074,000 |... 


t 
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EMERGENCY AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


Mr. Gary. What is the basis for the estimate of $10,500 for “Emer- 
gency and miscellaneous expenses”, Office of the Postmaster General ¢ 
Mr. Giterre. I would like to have Mr. Cooper testify for the Office 

of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Coorer. Mr. Chairman, that item comes out of the miscellaneous 
fund which Congress has appropriated to the Postmaster General 
mainly for the expenses incurred in connection with his international 
responsibilities. We receive many visitors from abroad and from 
other governments. People come vies on training missions and ex- 
change missions, and those funds are used for that purpose. 

Mr. Gary. Now you are asking for some additional funds, or you 
are asking in the language that additional funds be used to compen- 
sate employees _also, for the amount that they spend. 

Mr. Coorrr. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Gitterre. The additional authority we were asking in my state- 
ment to the committee was to broaden the authority to use the $25,000 
that previously had been allowed solely to the Postmaster General to 
include other top officials who were constrained to use their own per- 
sonal funds for official entertainment purposes, and it would be so 
used only under very specific rules prescribed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. We are not suggesting that any additional funds be requested. 

To further clarify our answer to your question, Mr. Chairman, we 
have language in our budget permitting us to expend as much as 
$25,000 but we budget for only $10,500 which is the amount you re- 
ferred to. It is that amount which we would request the committee 
consider making available under stringent rules and regulations set 
up by the Postmaster General for certain types of regulated expendi- 
tures by the Postmaster General’s top staff and the regional directors. 


HEADQUARTERS SERVICES—-CONSTRUCTION OF EXHIBITS 


Mr. Gary. What is the $30,000 under “Headquarters services” for 
a “new pr ogr am to construct exhibits for the information and guidance 
of bulk mail users and patrons”? 

Mr. Cooper. We have a number of traveling exhibits mainly in the 
area of better packaging, although we have some others on the han- 
dling of mail, which we place at fairs and business and industrial 
conventions in order to promote better preparation of the mail by 
our patrons. This is intended to help reduce at the source the amount 
of indemnity responsibility that we have due to poorly packaged 
mail. It isa public education facility that we have. 

Mr. Gary. Does not this duplicate the efforts of commercial con- 
tainer manufacturers and their trade associations? 

Mr. Cooper. Not that we are aware of, sir. In fact, we work pretty 
closely through the Bureau of Operations, Division of Postal Serv- 
ices, with these commercial outfits. We have had exhibits which 
showed actually with parcels that were damaged what happens under 
some types of packaging, a sort of chamber-of-horrors exhibit, so 
that people can see what impact poor packaging has. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussions held off the record.) 
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LEGAL SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. Under “Legal service” was not $2,091,000 available in 
1958 of which $272,000 has been placed in reserve ? 

Mr. Guuerre. It has been hated in reserve, Mr. Chairman, very 
specifically, because when we asked for the supplemental in 1958 we 
asked for ‘approximately $300,000 to pay claims that would be carried 
over from 1957. We did not carry over $272, 000 of the claims that 
we expected to, so we have placed that money in reserve, having in 
mind that we do not need it for the purposes ‘for which we justified 
it before your committee. I have that specifically earmarked. 


NUMBER OF ATTORNEYS AND WORK VOLUME 


Mr. Gary. Will you please prepare and insert in the record a tab- 
ulation showing the number of attorneys by grade over the past 10 
years, the number of opinions, legal, fraud, and obscene cases over 
the past 10 years, and the total amount and average claims paid over the 
past 10 years? 

Mr. Giiterre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gorr. I believe that already has been furnished to you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Giiierre. We will be happy to place it in the record at this 
point, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


General Counsel, Post Office oe 





: = g i — men 
1947 | 


| 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
ananassae eaten suuetalee -|——|—— eel oe 
Number of attorneys on rolls, by | | | | | 
grades | | } 
Ungraded - - - 1 
GS-18 ai ‘s } 1 Baccet, 
GS-17. | 1} 1 | a 
GS-16. l 1 1| 1| 1 
GS-15 2 °° 3 S, ee eee a a 4 
GS-14____- 3 4 4| 3 2| 3| 4} 4) 4 4| 4 
GS-13 3 3 3 3 6 7 6 6} 9 7 8 
GS-12__....- 5 8 9 4 7 4) 4 3/ 5 7 8 
GS-11 10 8 4 4 6) 6) 3 3 6 5 2 
GS-9. 1 2 3 3 | 3 4 ii 
GS-7 l 2 ] 4 | 1 
GS-5 I -|------ Boal 
a or ae a oe ee oe he hee 
— ee | om — . ——— —— | - —_— 
Legal opinions 1, 568) 1,726) 2,024) 2,024/ 1,819) 1,868) 2, 176} 2, 554} 2, 578) 2, 505) 2, 511 
Fraud, lottery, obscene cases; | 
formal proceedings - - - - 302 409 412) 586; 580) 396) 348 376 491, 346 397 
Informal proceedings: 
Obscenity cases __. 1, 568) 1.370) 1,654) 1,959) 1,645) 1,702) 1,642) 1, 797| 3,052) 2,736, 1, 768 
Lottery cases 1,095) 2, 149) 2,249) 2, 274) 1, 593} 1, 262) 1,424) 1,411) 1,650) 1,719) 1,607 
Subversive cases (‘) 3) () | 53 169} 427/11, 112) 9, 001/31, 845/28, 854/70, 723 
Miscellaneous | 773 695 808) 1,331} 913 we) 310; 966) 1,214) 1,406) 1, 563 
Other legal cases | | | | | | | | 
Damage claims 4, 502) 6, 280) 7,635) 7, 986) 8, £ 594! 8, 775) , 704) 8, 808) 8, 593! 9, 030/27, 392 
Legislative reports 268; 417 487 291 313} 235, 307) 163} 284) 255| 341 
23 44 56 


Legislation drafted 14 10 15 8 19) 13 4 


1 Included in miscellaneous for these years. 
2 Does not include claims under $50, now handled in the field. 


In addition to the above tabulation, there are numerous other legal matters 
handled by the Office of the General Counsel which do not lend themselves to 
Statistical measurement. For example, this Office represents the Department 
before regulatory agencies such as the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission, participating in all proceedings before those bodies 
in which the Department has an interest. This participation may be slight 
in small or unimportant cases, or large in important and complex cases such as 
the presently pending Railway Mail Pay case. In addition, substantial assist- 
ance is given to the Department of Justice in cases involving the Department 
before the courts. There are usually about 530 such cases pending at all times 
which involve tort matters; enforcement of the postal fraud, lottery, and ob- 
scenity statutes; personnel and employee-security matters; condemnation pro- 
ceedings ; and transportation cases. 

A further factor is that the complexion of the work of this Office has changed 
during the last few years. There is increasing consultation of attorneys by 
officials of other bureaus and offices in the planning and drafting stages of 
programs and projects. Attorneys are participating in meetings and negoti- 
ations, giving on-the-spot oral advice and opinions during the course of con- 
ferences, all of which is not reflected in the statistical breakdown. We try to 
give help in an effort to avoid trouble, rather than waiting until confronted 
with a completed action. 


Post Office Department— Damage claims, 1949-59 





Fiscal year | Number  /|Total amount Average 

1949__.__- | 5, 931 | $588, 125 $99 
1950-_.. 5, 368 | 507, 879 95 
1951... | 5, 762 | 482, 664 | 84 
1952... 5, 472 | 528, 000 96 
1953__..- aa Betas nants duease Meiaesdomeabaars | 5, 717 | 775, 913 136 
1954... ; sae 5, 415 677, 990 125 
1955__- phcaias : Sasa 6, 128 | 757, 124 
1956 __- . 5, 993 926, 449 0 | 155 
1957_ 7, 558 1, 138, 099 | 151 
1958 (estimate) _- 8, 725 1, 322, 000 152 
SP IID on nc cc ccmcacnecnceccaun dar dtSssbicerstatea 9 


, 600 | 1, 450, 000 | 151 


INSPECTION SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT AND ARRESTS MADE 


Mr. Gary. We will insert tables 601 and 602 from the Annual 
Report of the Postmaster uae, 1957, pertaining to the Inspection 
Service, and add to table 601 the average employment used for each 
major segment of work shown therein. 

Mr. Gittetrr. We will be happy to place these figures in the record 
at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Arrests by class of offense for fiscal years 1947-57 


pin ae) | | fe Pe pe 
Class of offense | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 





Burglary of post offices, stations, | | | | | 
O0..... — 338 331 316 421 407 380 405 449 425 470 478 
Holdup and robbery----- == 16 16 13 27 24 18 24 24 35 19) 14 


Theft and rifing of mail by— | | | 
Postal employees___......-- 403} 492) 601) 499) 531 483 486| 473) 435) 424 541 
Railroad employees... -- 39 67 88 46 47 53 41 29} +16) ~=«#19 17 
Others from mail receptacles_| 1,816) 1,869) 2,129) 2,876) 2,444) 2,260) 2, 525 628) 3,144) 3,113) 3, 287 
Others—miscellaneous. 480} 512) 715) 841 670| 729| 760| 802) 625) 756) 835 

Willful injury of mail receptacles. 296 261 240 334 278 353 AGS 455 420| 727] 896 

Theft of Government funds and | | 


to 


property... .- 50 57 47 54 37 4 44 49| 41| 49) 68 
Possession of stolen goods_._. 98 39 78 92 158 82 142 172) 180} 36 36 
Fraudulent use of the mails......| 304 342 356 356 289 243 242 214 294 274| 312 
Lottery-__- 5 0 18 14 25 42 3 6 11} 18) 0} 6 
Obscene mail_. ei 248 194 170 171 134 187 172 136} 200} 224) 201 
Poisons. ._....-- | 9 3 10 10 9 13 22 2| 4| 8 9 
Explosives... _-- tat 5 i 1 1 7 5 2 3 3} 6 3 
Scurrilous and defamatory 

matter..... é 27 18 14 22 10} 16 11 8 16) 17) 7 
Extortion___- a 35 24 29 24 30 29 22 23 42) 24) 27 
Impersonation of postal em- | 
» ployees : 4 8 8 12 5 8 10 5 2) 8) 3 
Embezzlement of funds_____- |} 85 115) 115} 142) 144) 142) 100} 134) 149] 151) 139 
False claims against the United | | | 
» States 10 8 10 11 26 8 10) 9 ll 100 29 
Forgery of money orders and | 

postal savings certificates......| 346 336 27 307 213 205 240 346 347 234; 292 
Miscellaneous. --. ate 184 187 164 169 225 2 


225| 216 176) 224) +143) 144 

eee hemes SE = = | ————————E EEE 

Total... mie ...-| 4,793] 4,898) 5,388] 6, 440| 5,730) 5,486) 5,983) 6, 148) 6,631] asm 7, 344 
| 


Inspector manpower utilization—Postal Inspection Service 


Estimated 
Actual, | Actual,} Esti- | Esti- | arrearage, 
Kind of work 1956 | 1957 | mated, | mated, | man-years 
1958 1959 1958 and 
1959 


Service operating problems. _- cose aa = 219 

Methods and procedures studies. 

Catastrophe conditions. 

Mail, clerical, and carrier needs. 

Delay to mail and damage. 

Establishment or discontinuance of stations. 

Consolidation, establishment, or rearrangement of 

rural or star routes, 

Civil defense. | 
Mail service for Armed Forces_.__..--- J 11 | 10 | 10 10 
Audit inspections ; ‘ i bol 194 | 208 204 | 201 

Post offices. | 

Federal buildings. | | 

Leased buildings. 

Motor vehicle units. 
Embezzlements and forgeries ______- ‘ iia at 71 69 59 58 23 

Check of accounts. | 

Counterfeiting of stamps. | 

Delayed remittances and accounts. 

Failure to account for collections. | 

False vouchers. | 

Private express. 

Protection of revenues. 

Shortages, embezzlements and swindles. 

Violations of penalty and franking privilege. | 

Wrong payment, raising, altering and forging of money | 

orders. 

Accidents under Federal Tort Claims Act. 

Impersonation of postal employees. | | 

Improper use of stamps. ' 


173 171 166 


th 
t 
bh 
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Inspector manpower utilization—Postal Inspection Service—Continued 


Estimated 


Actual, | Actual,| Esti- Esti- | arrearage, 
Kind of work 1956 1957 mated, | mated, | man-years 
1958 1959 | 1958 and 
1959 
Theft of mail, burglaries and other mail losses _ - - - 182 192 | 193 190 126 


Depredations on mails. 
Tampering with mail. 
Rifling of mail. 
Assaulting employees 
Burglary, holdup, or robbery. 
Theft of money orders, mail keys or locks. 
Theft, or mistreatment of mail at Armed Forces instal- 
lations. 
Interception 
Burning or damage of post offices 
Protection of mail and funds. 
Obstructing or delaying mail 
Wreck of train, airplane, or steamship. 
Wrong delivery of mail 
Mistreatment of registered or certified mail. 
Mistreatment of parcel post, rewards. 
Mail fraud, obscene and explosives 69 74 S4 83 
Confidence schemes 
Unordered merchandise 
Donations, contributions, or memberships 
Employment schemes 
Endless chains. 
Estate swindles 
Fcilure to furnish or pay for merchandise 
False insurance claims or benefits 
Matrimonial schemes 
Fake medicines and appliances. 
Misrepresenting merchandise. 
Obtaining commissions on fictitious orders 
Prize contests. 
Real-estate swindles 
Investment schemes 
Mailing abortifacients and contraceptives. 
Bombs 
Extortion. 
Mailing narcotics. 
Mailing obscene, scurrilous, and defamatory matter. 
Poisons. 
Investigation of personnel 92 90 Si) 80 
Personnel security 
Executive clemency and applications for parole 
Candidates for postmaster. 
Charges. 
Fingerprinting. 
Information for United States attorneys. 
Installation and instruction of postmasters 
Suitability for employment, retirement, or leave prob- 
lems. 
Applicants for inspection service positions 
Confidential investigations 
Document laboratory examinations 3 3 
Charred documents. 
Eradications. 
Filed metal markings. 
Handwriting and typewriting 
Analyses of paper, ink, and fiber. 
Court work. 20 


19 19 
Supervisory and under instructions 80) 


bY 638 


“Ito 
om 


Total... 941 962 894 883 400 


SALARY OF FIELD INSPECTORS 


Mr. Gary. How is it possible that the average salary for field in- 
spectors can increase $648 in 2 years ¢ 

Mr. Giterre. I will ask the Chief Postal Inspector, Mr. Stephens, 
to answer that. 

Mr. Sreruens. The increase involves automatic, compulsory step in- 
creases, Mr. Chairman, as well as upgrading of a percentage of the 
force to conform to Public Law 68 requirements; that is grading with 





i) 


l- 
ie 


respect to the type of work on which they engaged, such as certain 
types of specialized work, as compared to average field work. 

I think the same situation probably applies to “other groups whose 
salaries are governed by the Postal Field Pay Act. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Bruce. As of June 30, 1957, out of 950 inspectors, 886 were in 
the first 3 steps of the 7-step range. It is automatic up to step 4 and 
beyond that based on their efficiency rating. Under that basis we still 
have another year before this will even begin to level itself, and from 
then on out the remaining steps for those above level 9 is not auto- 
matic but based on efficiency rating. 

The preponderance of inspectors are still in the first 3 steps, so we 
have at least 1 more year of this higher than average cost of promo- 


tion. This is true of supervisors, postmasters, each of whom had only 
one step under Public Law 134. 


Mr. Gary. Would the turnover affect the total ? 

Mr. Srernens. To a considerable extent. Normally, however, 
through retirements we will be recruiting at a much lower grade, 
grades 9 and 11 and advancements to average grades will increase 
average compensation of the force as a whole. 

[ might state to you that we consider the relative increase which 
the service is receiving under Public Law 68 is considerably below the 
average of the groups which are paid under Public Law 68. 


MAIL FRAUDS 


Mr. Gary. What is the new program designed to deal with mail 
frauds, and so forth, noted on page 118? 

Mr. Sreruens. For a considerable period of time, particularly in 
the last 2 years, there has been a very significant increase in the num- 
ber of complaints received from the public on losses sustained through 
various mail-fraud schemes. They cover a wide range of promotions. 
They appear to affect all classes of people. We know that in the past 
fiscal year cases prosecuted involved losses to the public in excess of 
$16 million. 

We know from experience that is a small percentage of the loss that 
was suffered, because a great many of the victims do not report their 
unsatisfactory transactions. 

We have studied the matter at length with the Department of 
Justice, with better business bureaus and chambers of commerce 
throughout the country, and with financial institutions within the 
past year and decided it was necessary to assign a group of specially 
qualified inspectors to. work full time on mail- ‘fraud investigations. 

We brought to the Department 40 inspectors to confer with bureau 
officials, the Department of Justice, and the General Counsel of this 
Department on ways and means of meeting the situation and in effect- 
ing timely presentation of evidence for prosecutive and fraud-order 
actions. We invited to the conference public officials such as the 
president of the American bar, the Commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration, and several judicial and business leaders. 

As a result we believe we have adopted guidelines which will save 
some time in giving attention to more of these cases. We are far in 
arrears on hundreds of cases, even thousands of them. Many are 
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long and involved cases. The presentation of them sometimes re- 
quires months for a single case. Fifty-one inspectors have been taken 
off of other work and assigned to full-time investigation of mail 
frauds, major mail frauds. 


MAN-YEARS AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Gary. Will you insert at this point in the record a 20-year 
table of man-years and end-of-year employment ? 

Mr. Guutetre. We willdoso, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Man-years and employment as of June 30—Fiscal years 1938-59 





| Number of 

















| 
\| Number of 
employees || Man-years employees 
| as of June 30 |} | as of June 30 
|| 
ee enc 308, 029 | 345, 082 |] 1949............. 482, 748 517, 690 
Re tee ac ig || 1950 483, 119 500, 578 
Pek dvideee mies g j \| 1951 475, 097 498, 186 
1941_ 5 eR Se 476, 121 523, 757 
1942__. , 575 eee pada’ 510, 440 506, 520 
1943____ , 5 PN che wcteahce dk geen | 507, 810 507, 135 
ORES 378, 268 | 389, 800 |} 1955____-- = 512, 047 511, 613 
_, aa 399, 381 | 435,955 || 1956_._- gbacxd 517, 612 508, 587 
Ro cee “tact 426, 328 487, 223 || 1957__.- nil 529, 812 521, 198 
NE ccsashen 439, 210 | 471, 167 || 1958 (estimate) ___-__- 548, 278 538, 580 
as 453, 590 | 503,411 || 1959 (estimate) -_-__-- 562, 031 551, 983 
| | | 
OBLIGATIONS, MAIL VOLUME, AND COST PER THOUSAND PIECES 


Mr. Gary. Also insert a 20-year table of obligations, mail volume, 
and cost per thousand pieces. 

Mr. Gitterre. We will also do that at this point in the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Obligations, mail volume, and cost per thousand pieces of mail, fiscal years 1938-59 











Total obli- | Mail volume Cost per 
gations | (millionsof | thousand 

(thousands) pieces) | pieces of mail 
A on aoa $772, 446 | 26, 042 | $29. 66 
1939 ‘ 7 784, 647 | 26, 445 29. 67 
1940 ; 807, 733 | 27, 750 | 29. 11 
1941 836, 946 | 29, 236 | 28. 63 
1942 57 30, 118 | 29. 02 
1943 és BF 32, 818 | 29. 02 
1944 34, 931 | 30. 60 
1945 37, 912 | 30. 20 
1946 36, 318 | 37. 27 
1947 37, 428 | 40. 21 
1948 40), 280 41.90 
1949 43, 555 49. 35 
1950 45, 064 49. 33 
1951 46, 908 49.91 
1952 49, 906 | 53. 44 
1953 50, 948 | 53. 82 
1954 52, 213 | 51. 09 
1955 | 55, 234 49. 10 
1956 | 56, 441 51. 09 
1957 7 ; 59, 078 | 51. 09 
1958 (estimate) 61, 441 | 54.11 
1959 (estimate) __ 63, 530 53. 85 
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CHANGE IN REGIONAL STRUCTURE 


Mr. Gary. Is the budget for administration prepared under the 
old or the new regional structure ¢ 

Mr. Guerre. It is prepared on the old regional structure because 
the new regional structure was not determined at the time the 1959 
budget was prepared. 

Mr. McKibbin will testify further on the changes that are involved 
in connection with the operation of the appropriation as a whole. 

Mr. Gary. What do you expect to save ? 

Mr. Gittetre. We have not made any final estimates of the sav- 
ings, Mr. Chairman, but we think that they will be spread over a 
period of several years because the actual savings will have to come 
from the attrition of the people in the new regional structure rather 
than the outright elimination of them. As far as the budget of the 
Department as a whole is concerned we will have less people i in the 
regional and district offices since the district offices will be eliminated 
as such, with district and assistant district managers becoming Field 
Service officers. We expect some of those district. office people will 
move into Post Office installations and bump people farther down the 
line in a substitute status. 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Gary. Who pays for the training conducted outside the pos- 
tal service ? 

Mr. Lyons. The Appropriations Act provides a sum of money for 
the Post Office Department to use for outside training. It is within 
the overall budget and comes out of the appropriate bureau appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Gary. Are you prepared to state the cost of that or would we 
get. that from operations ? 

Mr. Lyons. I can give you the information on it, since the authoriza- 
tion of this training by the Bureau of Personnel is required. 

Mr. Gary. Can you give us the cost of that? 

Mr. Lyons. The 1957 cost is shown as $23,510, of which $2,917 
was from administration ; $17,454, operations; $1,242, transportation, 
$707, finance; and $1,190 from facilities. 

Mr. Gary. Can you also tell us the man-hours or man-years of 
time for training within the postal service / 

Mr. Lyons. I do not have those figures available but I can get them 
for you. 

(The information requested follows :) 

In fiscal year 1957, there were 245 man-years used by those actually doing 
the training on a full-time basis in the postal service. Six man-years were 
at the central office level, 60 man-years at the regional office level, and 179 man- 
years at the postal installation level. There has been no appreciable change 
in fiscal year 1958. I am unable to give you an accurate estimate of the man- 


hours or man-years utilized by those receiving the training since most of the 
training is done on the job. 


CIVIL SERVICE BOARDS OF EXAMINERS 


Mr. Gary. What is the cost to the Post Office of the Civil Service 
Boards of Examiners, including all of their functions ? 
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Mr. Lyons. We have activated only a few of those to date, Mr. 
Chairman, but I can get you a breakdown of that for insertion in the 
record. 

(The information requested follows.) 

Highteen boards are now operating, or in process of organization, having been 
established at various dates from September 1957 to February 1958. Our ex- 
perience with the boards is too brief to permit a highly accurate projection of 
costs, but we estimate an average annual increased cost of approximately $5,000 
per board for assuming the complete examination function over the previous 
cost of holding civil-service examinations without handling the announcing 
and rating. This represents an additional annual expenditure of approximately 
$90,000, or less than $1 per year per postal employee in the area covered. 

Early in fiscal year 1959 we expect to have established 40 additional boards, 
at a cost of approximately $200,000 more than is currently being spent in these 
locations on civil-service examinations for both postal and nonpostal positions. 
Thus the cost for 58 such bonds would reach $290,000 a year. 


Mr. Gary. Can you state whether the budget of the Civil Service 
Commission has been reduced by a comparable amount ? 

Mr. Lyons. I cannot. 

Mr. Gruetre. May I go off the record, sir? 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Gary. Can you state that off the record discussion on the 
record ? 

Mr. Lyons. The purpose of the Post Office Department establish- 
ing its own boards of civil service examiners in tight employment 
areas was to speed up the process of examination and provision of 
eligible registers. 

The work for merly was done at the regional offices of the Civil 
Service Commission, and because of their workload they were unable 
to furnish us registers for as long as 3 to 6 months after they were 
requested. 

Since prospective employees do not wait in times of reasonably full 
employment from 3 to 6 months to obtain a job, the registers were 
often so far depleted by the time we were able to offer employ ment 
that it was necessary to hold a second examination. 

By the speeding up of the examination, grading, and furnishing 
of the eligible registers we have been able to get a much larger per- 
centage of the employees on those registers ac tually appointed to the 
post: al service. Because the Commission’s workload was the size it 
was I would not expect them to be able to reduce their budget a great 
deal unless they continued to have a large backlog with the other 
agencies. They had hoped to speed up their own process for other 
agencies and for the thousands of post offices which will not have 
their own examining boards. 


MAILING OF OBSCENE AND INDECENT MATERIAL 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Goff, I believe you told us this morning that you 
are having c onsiderable difficulty with enforcement of the provisions 
of the law hi wing to do with indecent and obscene matter passing 
through the m: ils. 

Can you give us some information on that now ? 

Mr. Gorr. You mean on the two particular cases discussed with 


me off the record this morning ? 
Mr. Gary. Yes. 


» 
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Mr. Gorr. Yes, I have the material here along with court records. 

I have one of the magazines here. There were two magazines in- 
volved but I would be glad to submit this to you if you want to take 
me out of order in my presentation. 

{ might say that when I appeared before you last year I told you 
of some of the difficulties we are having, particularly in holding up 
magazines that we considered to be indecent. 

At that time we had pending the Sunshine case in which a panel 
of three judges held that we could not declare a magazine nonmail- 
able without a hearing, but also said in that same opinion that we 
could not hold it up to have a hearing, so the result was that we 
simply had to let it go through. 

In that case we requested a consideration of it by the whole court, 
and that was granted. The entire circuit court in a 5 to 3 decision 
not only susts ained the obscenity of the magazines but said that the 
Post Office Department should not be impotent to hold up things 
that were nonmailable, and when it was stated in the criminal statute 
that obscene material may not be conveyed in the mails or delivered 
by any carrier, it meant what it said, and we did have the right to 
hold up questionable material for a prompt and expeditious hearing. 

That case went up to the Supreme Court and it is one of the cases 
where we received this reversal in January. 

I have here the record in that case. It involves the February 
1955 issue of Sunshine and Health, and the January-February 1955 
issue of the Sun magazine. Both of these are nudist magazines. 

Mr. Gary. Who publishes them ? 

Mr. Gorr. Nudist organizations. 

I have here the opinion of the district court, Judge Kirkland, and 
I think you might be interested, if you want to take the time to 
read some of the excerpts from his opinion. 

I have a copy of the Sun magazine which is similar to the one 
which was in the case but it is for July-August. I was not able to 
geta copy ofthat. I have some others also. 

I was able to get from the circuit court files this afternoon the 
original issue of the Sunshine and Health magazine which actually 
was involved in the case. 

These were presented to Judge Kirkland originally. I have his 
opinion at length as he delivered it from the bench. I will read 
you some of the excerpts from that opinion. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. I have been told that there are some magazine adver- 
tisers who appeal to young boys by offering to give or sell air rifles 
and other trinkets to them if they will answer the advertisement. 
Then when the boys reply their names are turned over to some other 


mailing list and they are sent lewd pictures through the mail for 
sale. 


Have you run across any of that? 

Mr. Gorr. I have not run across that particular thing, but I will 
tell you another angle of that. I think Mr. Stephens does know about 
this particular one you are talking about. 

Would you care to answer that, Mr. Stephens? 

Mr. Srepuens. We are aware of many cases of the type the chairman 
has described. They pertain to advertisements appearing in maga- 
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zines perhaps for a model car or an air rifle, as you mentioned, or 
any article that might attract a child. They are requested to send 
a coupon with their name and address and maybe 10 cents or some 
nominal sum. 

Frequently the address to which the coupon is mailed is the same 
one from which tons of suggestive literature later is mailed. That 
accounts in large part for the fact that juvenile groups throughout 
the country are receiving perhaps the bulk of the questionable matter 
of this sort. 

Mr. Gorr. The part I wanted to add to it is this: We have been 
battling a long while with the people who use an indiscriminate 
mailing list. They flood the mails with thousands of unsolicited cir- 
culars sent at random. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Gorr. There is too much commercial exploitation of obscenity. 

When we talk about rights of individuals, we have to think also 
about the rights of society as a whole. There has to be solicitude for 
the individual right to express oneself by press and right of free 
speech but I think society has a right to be protected too. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RETIREMENT CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Canrrevp. Mr. Gillette, I believe your presentation indicates 
that the Department’s increase in payments to the Civil Service Com- 
mission for retirement payments will approximate $9,278,000 over 
your 1958 figure. Is that not true? 

’ Mr. Guterre. For just this appropriation alone, Mr. Canfield? 

Mr. Canrtevp. For all appropriations in the Department. I am 
talking about 1956 fiscal year over 1958. 

Mr. Gittetre. The amount will be $137,503,203 compared to $128,- 
225,775 in 1958. The increase is due in great part to one more pay 
period being covered in 1959 than in 1958. 


EMERGENCY AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


Mr. CanrieLp. You discussed the $10,500 item for management ex- 
penses in the Office of the Postmaster General. I wonder if that would 
not embrace such expenditures as your regional chiefs may require 
sometime. When I say that, I have in mind last year there was testi- 
mony to the effect that your regional director, Mr. Donald Meyers, in 
Philadelphia sometime ago called in a number of leading mailers in 
the Philadelphia area and they were very properly, I thought, enter- 
tained. By whom? Mrs. Meyers and some of the wives of his aids; 
such things as sandwiches, cakes, and coffee were served. 

Mr. Gittetre. Yes, we contemplate it would include regional direc- 
tors. I think that is a very good point. 


MAILING OF INDECENT AND OBSCENE MATTER 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Goff, when I read in the papers that postal in- 
spectors of our country estimate conservatively that 50 million direct- 
mail advertisements for pornography are now going into the homes 
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across the country annually, that from a trickle in 1950 the flow of 
obscenity by mail is now reported at flood stage. I am concerned and 
I am sure every member of this committee is concerned. 

This is a challenge to the men and women in the State legislatures 
and in the Congress. But above everything else it is a challenge to 
the fathers and mothers of America. 

I wonder if you know of any particular movements that have 
been developed ‘by the fathers and mothers of America or in the 
cities and States directing focus upon this problem. 

Mr. Gorr. There are several very fine organizations particularly 
one of women in Coral Gables, Fla., that got some State legislation 
put through on the subject. 

The State of New York through its legislature has carried on a 
very active study and has enacted legislation for local action. There 
is a model code, I think prepared at the University of Minnesota, 
that they recommend for legislatures. 

We must not consider this purely from a Federal angle. I am 
glad you mentioned about local action. 

The decisions so far by our Supreme Court on State administrative 
action to curb this evil have all been favorable. There is no question 
that local States and communities can take action of that kind. New 
York has an injunction procedure to be brought by the mayor of a 
city or county attorney of a county against newsstand dealers, and 
it Is a very effective statute. I think there is too much reliance on 
the Federal Government. Joint action has to be taken. 

There is a national organization here in Washington that has been 
working on it called the Churchmen’s Council for Decent Literature. 
They testified the other day in our hearing before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. I think that really the most effective means to 
curb this is going to be by State and loc ‘al action. 

Mr. Gary. I agree with that, Mr. Goff, but suppose a dealer in 
pornographic literature in New York sends his wares through the 
mails to the home of a recipient in Virginia. How could the State 
control that 

Mr. Gorr. That would be of course a very difficult situation. 

Mr. Gary. They could not prosecute the man in New York. 

Mr. Gorr. No, they could not. If this bill goes through that is now 
before the Judiciary Committee you could bring the fellow from New 
York down to Virginia in Federal court. 

But aside from the advertisements that you referred to that are sent 
out, the great mass of this material is handled through newsstands or 
it is handled by local peddlers. Mr. Stephens will bear out that a lot 
of outright pornography is handled by dealers who go around the 
teen-age school grounds and sell it. 

Mr. Canrtevp. I do not believe that too many mothers and fathers 
of teen-agers realize the kind of stuff that is being sold in their com- 
munities and being transmitted by mail to people in their communities. 
The Chief Inspec tor indicates that it is reaching the point of what he 
terms a flood stage but still there are many people who do not realize 
it. 

We have these social movements in our various communities, we 
have these reform movements. I wonder how many of our mothers 
and fathers back home visit newsstands and review some of these ap- 
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proaches, et cetera. There are too many people living in every city and 
county in the land who do not often go across the tracks to see what 
happens across the tracks. Do you not ‘agree? 

Mr. Gorr. I agree. I think it is time for some of these parents to 
wake up. 

Mr. Canrievp. As I understand it, in summary, because we are deal- 
ing in Federal matters, of course, before this subcommittee, it is my 
understanding that the Post Office and Justice Department have joined 
in asking Congress to let them prosecute the promoters where, you 
might say, Junior lives, not just in the big city where the promoter 
does his business; is that r ight ? 

Mr. Gorr. That is right. We had a bill in 2 or 3 years ago that was 
not acted on, but Justice has a bill now that has the complete approval 
of both our Departments. 

Mr. Gary. What good will that do if the Supreme Court says you 
cannot ae ute them anywhere? 

Mr. Gorr. I do not believe they would on the outright pornography. 
In the Roth case, a criminal case, the Supreme Court sustained the 
right to prosecute dealers in outright pornogrophy criminally in 
Federal courts. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Decisions on the part of State courts are still being 
respected on this question, are they not? 

Mr. Gorr. They are if it is under State statute. Some have run into 
difficulty. The Mic higan statute fixed a standard on obscenity to be 
that of a 13-year-old child. Obviously you cannot do that. There is 
a proposal before the House Judiciary Committee to put a different 
standard for literature sent to persons under 18 years of age. I do not 
know what the Judiciary Committee will do with that. That is an 
extremely difficult law to draw. But if a fellow knowingly sends to a 
person under 18 what would be pornographic to a person of that age, 
I think you could fix a different standard from that which is sent to 
adults. 

Mr. Gary. Let us point this out. The proposed bill to which you 
refer, which would permit the prosecution of a person at the point 
the material is received, would not apply to a State law. You could 
not bring a person from New York to Virginia and try him under the 
State law. If you brought him from New York to Virginia, you 
would have to prosecute him under the Federal statute. 

Mr. Gorr. That is right. 

Mr. Canrtetp. That is the very reason we are considering some new 
Federal approaches. 

Mr. Gorr. That is right. 


CIVIL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Canrievp. Mr. Stephens, what function and responsibility does 
the Post Office Department exercise in the matter of civil defense ? 
When I ask that question [ want to ask this further question. Has 
there been any accent on this picture ? 

Mr. Sternens. The Department has been engaged in an increasingly 
extended program since 1953 in cooperation with the Federal C ivil 
Defense Administration and the Office of Defense Mobilization to set 
up an organization which may be able effectively to discharge certain 
predetermined wartime functions. We have established a relocation 
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center for the headquarters of the Post Office Department and similar 
relocation sites for each of the regions and each of the inspection 
service divisions. We are in the process now of arranging for emer- 
gency sites for the larger postal installations located in potential target 
areas. 

We have engaged very actively in each one of the National Opera- 
tions Alerts by relocating, and by exercising our essential wartime 
functions, as well as the normal functions of the headquarters, regions, 
and divisions. 

With Civil Defense Administration we have set up a plan for the 

registration of evacuees in disaster areas and notification to the next 
of kin of emer gency addresses. That plan has been rather extensively 
used in the disaster areas of Louisiana in the past year and we feel 
that very substantial progress has been made in developing a depend- 
able plan. We are very proud of the rating that was obtained by the 
Department the last 2 years from the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration on the results of our exercise. 

Mr. Canrietp. When we experience in our country anywhere a dis- 
aster of any kind such as flood or fire, there is always an impact on 
the Post Office Department and its costs, is that not true? 

Mr. SterHens. There is a very real impact. We do experience more 
of those in a year nationally than is perhaps realized. A considerable 
amount of our manpower is expended in visiting those disaster areas. 

Immediately in disasters you will find the postal service called upon 
for emergency service such as trucks and equipment, possibly handling 
medical supplies or Red Cross material. 

In our opinion the postal service performs an especially important 
mission at such times, and it is our opinion that it would be absolutely 
essential in the case of national emergency that we have a means of 
as soon as possible restoring communications between what would be 
scattered millions, with possibly no other communication available, 


and maybe the only transportation facility that the public would be 
able to use for awhile. 


EMPLOYEES AND EMPLOYEE UNIONS 


Mr. Canrrevp. Mr. Lyons, you discussed the Department’s relation- 
ships with its employees and employee unions. I think everybody 
around this table anticipates that there will be a pay increase bill 
during the 2d session of the 85th Congress. I am glad also to note 
that some of the leaders of the organized postal unions are pitching in 
to help develop and get a realistic rate bill enacted into law. 

Do you want to say anything about that? I mean about your rela- 
tionship with the workers and the unions and their helpfulness at 
times such as this? 

Mr. Lyons. Of course the employee organizations are interested in 
increased pay for their membership. In fact, as they put it, that is 
one of their primary reasons for existence. 

I believe that early in the session they sought a great deal larger 
increase than they have found to be possible so far. I believe also 
that they in general are interested in maintaining the principles that 
were encated into law in Public Law 68 insofar as equal pay for equal 
work and a definite relationship between various levels of work. 


21295—58——_6 
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Several of them also, Mr. Canfield, have been of considerable help 
to us in publicizing the need for an increase in postal rates because 
they feel also that the greater cost of handling the mails since the last 
postal ‘ate increase was enacted definitely justifies that, even apart 
from any consideration of its relationship to pay. 

They have been a great deal more friendly to the Post Office Depart- 
ment in their publications in the last year than was the case previously 
because I believe they have found we are quite sincere in trying to 
improve their working conditions, that we are sympathetic with their 
problems and that our doors are always open for a discussion of any 
changes which we hope to make or which they seek. 

As you may have heard, at this last Christmas season we gave the 
regular employees a great deal more overtime work and used a much 
lesser number of temporary employees than we have ever previously 
used. 

The result of that has been almost universal approval by the em- 
ployee organizations. Both the letter carriers and postal clerks have 
expressed their appreciation to the Postmaster General and have 
pledged their help toward greatest efficiency in moving the mail. 

Mr. Canrievp. At the same time, Mr. Lyons, during this last year 
you have been obliged to do a lot of recruiting; is that not so? 

Mr. Lyons. That is true, Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Canrievp. Attrition is rather heavy; is it not / 

Mr. Lyons. Frankly, our turnover is not nearly as great as some 
people appear to believe. 

It is very substantially less than the average for industry and it is 
the least of any major agency of the Feder al Government. 

However, that does not mean that we do not have a rather serious 
recruiting problem in metropolitan areas where the employment has 
been very high. In late months that situation has eased somewhat 
due to the economic conditions referred to here earlier. 


MAILSTERS 


Mr. Canrietp. What do the letter carriers have to say today, in 
general, regarding the mailsters ? 

Mr. Lyons. They are enthusiastic: ally in favor of them. Originally 
they were quite skeptical as to whether the use of those three-wheel 
vehicles would work out as we hi id hoped. The president of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers informed me that approval is 
“esi universal at the present time and he was particularly impressed 

by their performance during the snowstorm which we had in Wash- 
ington several weeks ago. 

During that storm we had one minor accident in the mail service in 
the whole Washington metropolitan area, and that involved a letter 
carrier getting out of the mailster and attempting to push it away 
from another automobile. It slid against his leg. They appeared 
to be able to operate in that very heavy snow, heavy for this area, 
much better than normal passenger vehicles. 

Mr. Canrrevp. The time is increasingly drawing near when the mail 
carrier will be able to relieve his back from the onerous burden he has 
heen experiencing over a long period of years. That time is rapidly 
approaching; is it not? 

Mr. Lyons. We believe it is. 
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Mr. Streminskr. Do you know how many Postmasters General we 
have had in the United States ? 

Mr. Gittetre. I have never counted them. 

Mr. Steminski. You have a niche in your building for every one 
of them. Their names are carved there and I believe you list the 
years they served. 

Does that listing you have show the average appropriation used in 
the period they ser rved 2 

Mr. Gitierre. There is a list in the annual report showing that 
information by years. 

Mr. SieminskI. Does it show the population that he served, too? 

Mr. Guterre. No, sir; it does not show the population but it shows 
revenue and expenditures from 1789 onward. 

Mr. Sreminskti. I was impressed with one remark when you spoke 
of the level that our economy will produce. It goes without saying, 
as the gross national product goes up, your requirements will go up. 

Have you ever had your budget keyed to the gross national product ? 

Mr. Giutterre. We have developed correlations between our mail 
volume and various business indices, including gross national prod- 
uct and personal income, and we find the correlation generally _ 
fairly close; but, at times of major mailings by third- class mail user 
for example, to stimulate business during a period of declining eco- 
nomic activity, we go out of this corre sation. 

Mr. Steminski. We are getting a tremendous defense budget passed 
on a fear approach, if you will, or on a survival approach. Defense 
gets billions. You talk about a couple hundred million dollar deficit 
here. Maybe you are whipping boys. People let off steam and it 
might as well be on the Post Office, I suppose. Perhaps you should 
finance your deficit through the Tre: asury Department and then carry 
out changes as the World Bank or the Export-Import Bank would 
have you do to qualify for the financing. 

Earlier I spoke off the record, and I want you to know, sir, that my 
remarks were intended to be highly complimentary. I shall adjust my 
statement to that effect. I am with you in wanting to produce a net 
result, and that is a satisfactory service at a rate that the people want 
to pay. There are some products in the economy that are the same 
price they were when I was a boy. If we can hold the mail down at 
that price and use all the ingenuity and the enterprise that American 
economy can give us to show that, as volume increases and distribution 
grows faster, the unit cost can go down, fine. That is what built 
America. High volume, short time, high wages, high profit, low 
cost—if we can do that in the Post Office Department I believe you 
will be not only the biggest business in the world but one of the finest 
in the economy. 

Mr. Gitterre. Thank you, Mr. Sieminski. I took your remarks as 
being entirely constructive. 

Mr. Sreep. I have no questions. 

Mr. Sremrnskt. In closing I would like to say how fine it has been 
to have every one of you gentlemen here. Inthe 8 years I have been 
on this committee I venture to say it would be rather difficult for me 
to have had the privilege of meeting more talented men, more dedi- 
cated men in their field of operations than I have met across this 
table. 
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The problems are growing. I do not think anyone faces the prob- 
lems that the Post Office Department faces. No industry in the 
United States has the unit distribution problem that you have. Even 
selective service doesn’t reach out to every family in the United 
States. I wish you the very best in this coming year. I hope you 
get what you feel you need. 

On the House floor, I will take the challenge if I am here when the 
debate takes place, and really ask the American people to help you 
get an expression that will give you what you need to unblock what- 
ever it is that is causing us to have this deficit. 

Mr. Gittetre. We need to have the users of the postal service pay 
for the postal service more in proportion to cost than they are now 
paying; and that is in the hands of the Congress at the present time. 

Mr. Sieminski, would you per mit Mr. Stephens, Chief Postal In- 
spector, to expand for 2 or 3 minutes on his remarks? Do you have 
the time? 

Mr. Steminskt. Yes. 

Mr. Steruens. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Stemrinskr. We will reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 


WepDNEsDAY, Fespruary 5, 1958. 
RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 
WITNESSES 


EDSON 0. SESSIONS, DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 

HYDE GILLETTE, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF 
FINANCE 

LINDSLEY H. NOBLE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
AND CONTROLLER, BUREAU OF FINANCE 

CLARENCE N. BRUCE, ASSISTANT CONTROLLER FOR BUDGET, BU- 
REAU OF FINANCE 

CLYDE W. GRAY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND ENGINEER- 
ING 

M. B. FIEMSTER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND 
ENGINEERING 

DAVID H. STEPHENS, CHIEF POSTAL INSPECTOR 

JOHN M. McKIBBIN, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF OPERATIONS 

BERT B. BARNES, FIRST DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL, BUREAU OF OPERATIONS 

A. C. HAHN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF OPERATIONS 

L. E. BOWMAN, BUDGET OFFICER 

L. ROHE WALTER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 

[ would like to state that for yesterday’s session and as we progress 
the clerk will insert in the record a statement entitled ‘ ‘Analysis of 
obligations” for each account at the point where it is first discussed. 
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PROBLEM OF RECRUITMENT OF INSPECTORS 


Mr. Stephens, I believe you desire to make a statement this morn- 
ing ¢ 

Mr. Steruens. Mr. Chairman, | have an item that I would appre- 
ciate talking to you and the committee about. It is of considerable 
importance to us and to our administration of the Inspection Service. 

Two years ago funds were authorized us for the employment of 
1,007 inspectors. Due to a considerable number of losses, approxi- 
mately 100 by transfer to regional positions, and an abnormal number 
of separations through retirement, disability, and deaths, we were 
faced with a recruitment problem considerably beyond what normally 
would be true. When we appeared before this committee last year, 
and when we were again not asking for additional personnel but for 
funds to pay the previously authorized quota, we had 954 on the rolls. 

We were not asking for additional personnel because we believed 
that the recruitment and training program we had established would 
not permit the employment of more than the previously authorized 
quota in the year ahead. 

The House report suggested that the Department seriously consider 
establishing a ceiling of 954, and we have faithfully adhered to that 
directive. However, as a result we carried quite a number of vacan- 
cies throughout the year which has had the effect of reducing our 
quota further because of the time that is required in recruitment, the 
processing of appointments, the initial training, and because we cannot 
anticipate these emergency separations, and there have been an unfor- 
tunate number in the past year or two. 

What we are confronted with, then, is a matter of carrying vacan- 
cies to be sure to keep within what we conceive is your desire as to a 
quota ceiling. 

We would very much appreciate it if we could have some flexibility, 
some administrative flexibility in the matter of at least keeping the 
quota filled, which would mean at times, conceivably, that a new class 
of appointees would exceed the number which has been stated in the 
report. 

The condition of our work is not in good shape from the standpoint 
of arrearage. I think we can show that we have 400 man-years of 
work in arrears and it is important work, work of the type that the 
public expects us to handle promptly. I do not want to over emphasize 
it, but I think it is proper that I again mention the situation. 

This is our principal problem and we wanted to submit it for your 
consideration. 


AVERAGE INCREASE IN SALARIES 


[ would like just quickly to tell you that in connection with a ques- 
tion yesterday as to the average increase in salaries I have made a 
further study of the situation. I think you will find that the increase 
is reflected in this situation: In 1954 this transfer of approximately 
100 individuals to other positions, plus other turnover, resulted in our 
appointment of a large number of inspectors in grades 9 and 11. 
We think our appointment g grades are relatively low. Our standard 
position is level 12, so that “by law we were required to advance an 
unusual number of peope in a shorter period of time than normally 
would be true. We expect that will level off now. I think that sit- 
uation is reflected in the average incrase figures. 
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NUMBER OF INSPECTORS ON PAYROLL, 1948-57 


Mr. Gary. Will you please insert a statement in the record showing 
the number of inspectors on the payroll as of December 31 and as 
of June 30 for each year from 1950 to 1958 ? 

Mr. SterHens. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Number of postal inspectors on rolls for 10-year period 











| 

Calendar year June 30 Dec. 31 Calendar year June 30 | Dec. 31 
———$$$—____—____——_| rae . Sie Soli ea a a 
NN cial snsssteancniathy Seaisiaia dee 950 Ris citi onnse i 853 852 
eda haces cd | 970 960 |} 1951____-- induced - 814 855 
EES | 907 bt ).. are gSce 815 817 
| See | 891 OO TE WR cece ceca ities 805 814 
1953. REE 854 | 886 || 1948___- SAE 811 704 


| } | 


SEPARATIONS OF POSTAL INSPECTORS 


Mr. Gary. Then insert a statement showing the number of separa 
tions in the fiscal year 1957 and to date in the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Sternens. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Separations of postal inspectors 


Period: Number 
DOE 2. TO te TO TORO, Barshai Si eee eer 59 7 (3) 
BUC ED DN ii ie inten ee lp este eee an 67 (3) 
RE ORG a iiss aiciicictieeecacciaeonsaaiak Ke Siler cae ee 39 
Me RMORS PORE BOO ini citi ciccciedececiniebendtetucimdeniidamen haan 86 
RIE SUNOS BNI cs ecyesssscnsbitns nian cepts cneaainshnln ic nck ne bleed aa aaa aaada ia iaidiaoitiaman aa 62 
ECE. FORE WOO oica co ncdwnuncoucenduansna sae eae 
ROR GORY Til in cnitcitrinin cterstithlnnnnicdacaonadanama 33 


1 Indicates 6 inspectors in charge were separated, past 9 months. 
CEILING ON NUMBER OF INSPECTORS 


Mr. Gary. I might say, Mr. Stephens, that the reason the committee 
fixed that ceiling last year was because we felt that with the decentral- 
ization of the Post Office and the establishment of regional and dis- 
trict offices the Inspection Division would not have as many duties 
to perform and therefore would not need as large a number of per 
sonnel as they had maintained in the past. 

I believe the operations division is going to tell us about some 
changes in the district setup today, and we w ill consider your remarks 
along with that reorganization plan. 

Mr. Srernens. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your thinking on ae 
subject. We certainly were agreeable to trying it. I think the operat- 
ing bureau and other bureaus will tell you ths at our experience is that 
regionalization has probably pointed up additional work by reason 
of management being closer to the problems, and it is much of that 
work that is in arrears. It is investigative rather than administrative 
work. 

I appreciate very much being heard on this matter this morning, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Gray, the committee will be glad to hear from you 
now. 
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Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like to present my deputy, Mr. M. B. Feimster. He has been connected 
with the Research and Engineering Department many years. 

Mr, Gary. Yes, we know Mr. Feimster. We are happy to have you 
with us. 

“PURNKEY” POST OFFICE 


Mr. Gray, what is a “turnkey” post office ? 

Mr. Gray. That is a post office that. is completely equipped and 
ready to unlock the door and put your operating crew in and put it to 
work. It is completely designed, built, and equipped ready for opera- 
tion. Of course, you have to get people to man it when you open the 
door. It is ready to be manned and operated. 

Mr. Gary. Do you contract for them to give you a turnkey job? 

Mr. Gray. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. When you contract for the post office ? 

Mr, Gray. If you desire a turnkey job; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. I suppose under the contract you have the authority 
to determine what shall go in there? 

Mr. Gray. That is correct. I would say it is normal, Mr. Chair- 
man, after the contractor develops his plans for the building and the 
necessary equipment—the layout and mechanization—that it would 
be submitted to the Department for approval before any further work 
isdone. That is the normal procedure. 

Mr. Gary. But the owner of the building furnishes all the equip- 
ment and you pay rent both on the building and the equipment? 

Mr. Gray. On a turnkey job; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. What percentage of your contracts are let on that basis? 

Mr, Gray. We do not have any at the moment. 


PILOT OPERATION 


Mr. Sessions. The pilot operation is the only one of its kind, to the 
best of our knowledge, in the world. The purpose of the experiment 
is to obtain the tremendous resources of private industry to help solve 
some of our research problems. Not only do we want to have the ad- 

vantage of private industry furnishing the building and the equip- 
ment, but we wanted to obtain some adv antage of private industry’s 
tremendous research laboratories to help us work on some of our most 
complex research problems. For that reason, Mr. Chairman, in this 
pilot experiment it is the intention of the Post Office Department not 
to restrict the contractor beyond reasonable control of the processes to 
make sure it will do the job we want itto do. Beyond that we want to 
give him as free a hand as possible so his research department can 
produce new and novel ideas which might be usable in our process. 

Mr. Gary. Where is this pilot operation ¢ 

Mr. Sesstons. The exact location of this operation has not been 
decided. We are currently studying four different locations to de- 
termine which would be suitable. We will try to pick a location 
which will have as many favorable factors as possible so we can get 
a good trial of this type of operation. 

The contractor we are contemplating using here has 36 research 
laboratories and 80 manufacturing plants and branehes all over the 
world manufacturing equipment which is allied to the type of thing 
we propose to have him furnish to us. 
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Mr. Gary. I had the privilege of attending the opening of one of 
the new post offices in Richmond just a short time ago, a new sub- 
station out in one of our rapidly growing suburban developments. 
They have a very fine office there. 

Mr. Sxsstons. I am glad to hear you say so, sir. 

Mr. Gary. What do you think this first job might develop ? 

Mr. Gray. I think we would get from that, private industry’s con- 
cept of a postal plant together with their experience in equipping it. 
I think they would relate industrial concepts to our problems, a 
different look, perhaps, than we would give it ourselves. 

Mr. Gary. I understand that this pilot operation is to be built by 
the International Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Sessions. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. One of their sub- 
sidiaries is the company we are negotiating with, their sales organiza- 
tion called INTELEX Corp. 

Mr. Gary. Why was the International Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
selected for negotiations on the first project of this kind ? 

Mr. Session. We selected this corporation because, first, of their 
tremendous background of experience in this field. They have done 
a great deal of this type of work in other parts of the world, and eur- 
rently they are completing a complete mechanized post office for the 
city of Brussels, Belgium. This is not on a lease basis, however. 

Mr. Gary. Is that in connection with the World’s Fair? 

Mr. Sessions. No, sir; this post office is for the postal service and 
has no particular relation to the World’s Fair, although I believe they 
are attempting to have it finished in time to have it demonstrated at 
the World’s Fair. 

This corporation has had a great deal of experience in building auto- 
matic postal equipment, facing, canceling, letter sorting, electronic 
equipment, all over the world, and in addition they are currently 
building some of this postal equipment for our own use. 

Mr. Gary. How large will this post office be / 

Mr. Sesstons. We have not made a final or definite decision on that, 
Mr. Chairman, but we think perhaps in the neighborhood of 200,000 
letters per day minimum. 

Mr. Gary. As I understand it the whole project now is in the state 
of negotiation and no final contracts have been drawn or entered into 
as yet? 

Mr. Sesstons. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING 


Mr. Gary. What would be the effect if the Construction Engineering 
Section which is now in the Bureau of Facilities were placed under the 
Research and Development Division / 

Mr. Sesstons. Mr. Chairman, this matter is under advisement at 
the present time in the Department, and considerable study is being 
given to where the Construction Engineering Section should be located. 
We have held many meetings on it and we hope fo arrive at a decision 
in the very near future. 





FUNCTIONAL TRUCKING FACILITIES 


Mr. Gary. What is a “functional trucking facility” and why is it 
necessary to establish one / 

Mr. Gray. A functional trucking facility, Mr. Chairman, is a fa- 
cility designed for maximum utilization of the handling and trans- 
port. of mail by trucks, which means that the mailing platform, the 
ingress and egress to and from the building, is mec hanized to provide 
for live storage of the mail before it is loaded onto the truck. Witha 
trucking operation there will be more frequent dispatches with less 
volume, but to tie in with the trucks, live storage must be provided to 
load a truck immediately when it comes in. Therefore, the functional 
trucking facility is a unit built to best facilitate mail handling in 
conjunction with motortruck transportation. 

Mr. Gary. That applies to parcel post, also ? 

Mr. Gray. That is right. Preferential mail will be included but 
the bulk mail is the item presenting the greatest problem. 

One of the features is sack sorting equipment. Most of the mail 
will be transit mail and will be sorted with automated equipment. in 
this facility, which must be designed to accommodate that type of 
equipment. 

CONTRACTS PLACED OUTSIDE THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Gary. How much of the contracted-for research and develop- 


ment in 1957 and in 1958 is placed outside the Government and how 
much with other Government agencies? 


If you want to supply that for the record it will be perfectly all 
right. 

Mr. Gray. We will supply it. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Résumé of research and engineering contracts 


1957 : 
Contracts placed outside the Government ______._____________ $1, 904, 192 
Contracts placed with other Government agencies_____________ 487, 000 
i958 (estimated) : 
Contracts placed outside the Government______--_-_-_---~- 3, 745, 924 


Contracts placed with other Government agencies____________ 401, 800 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 
Mr. Gary. We will insert pages 135 through 142 of the justifications 


except for the first paragraph on page 135. 
(The pages referred to follow: ) 
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ADMENISTRATION, REGIONAL OPERATION, AND RESEARCH, 1959 
RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 
Research and development expenses, $4,280,000 


Research and development projects 


1. Development ani testing of automatic culling, facing, and cancel- 


RO SN i cc ee I a a $375, 000 
2. Development of automatic reading and letter sorting machines____ 2, 125, 000 
3. Improvement of automatic intraoffice transportation of letter mail 

(Miail-Bio) ‘at Detroit; Mich... 22 siti eh ie 50, 000 
4. Development and modification of automatic parcel post sorting 

ON i i iE oS Se 850, 000 
5. Development and procurement of automatic tying machines______ 100, 000 
6. Construction and installation of mail weighing and counting de- 

vices in various Opernthems.ii ec ea ea eae 50, 000 


¢. Development of equipment for mechanized processing of first-, 


second-, and third-class mail, rolls, flats, chunks, ete_____.__-- 100, 000 
8. Procurement of experimental vehicles__..........-...._______ 80, 000 
4. Development of equipment for sequential loading of parcel post_- 50, 000 
10. Development of special lifting devices to facilitate emptying con- 

tainers used in transporting parcel post in bulk____._-____-_--- 100, 000 
11. Development and testing of parcel post and bulk mail containers 

and special trailers and trucks___.___________-_________ te 100, 000 
12. Development of functional trucking facility, mechanized to the 

fullest practical extent, for the purpose of testing various con- 

cepts of bulk mail handling equipment and systems__--__-_---~- 150, 000 
oy  MERBOCCLIOMOOUS - POMC ili i cs cwcacectb is bes dendomebalddwabkaed 150, 000 

NR en ee bee Oe ee cr a ee 4, 280, 000 


This expense is for the procurement of things and services required to de- 
velop, design, and construct equipment best suited to postal needs and for 
direction and development of studies to improve the methods, procedures, and 
equipment used in postal operations. 

Details of the major projects listed above which will be continued or under- 
taken during the fiscal years 1958 and 1959 include: 

1. Developing and testing automatic culling, facing, and canceling machin- 
ery.—This work has been in progress about 4 years and present contracts call 
for production models of 2 types to be completed not later than March of 
fiseal year 1958. While development of mail culling devices has been more 
rapid than our original estimate, the development of facing and canceling com- 
ponents has been considerably slower and more difficult than anticipated. In 
spite of the problems encountered many useful developments have been achieved 
and we expect that the goal of having 2 types of culling, facing, and canceling 
machines under operational test by March of 1958 will be reached. It is 
planned to start work immediately on the development of similar equipment 
for smaller offices and on the improvement of components of machines now 
under development. It is expected that $350,000 will be required for this pur- 
pose in the fiscal vear 1958. In the fiscal year 1959 contracts will be let for 
the development of production models of units for smaller post offices, and for 
the development of a single improved machine for large offices combining the 
best features of the 2 types of facing and canceling machines already developed. 
Funds for these purposes in the fiscal year 1959 will amount to $375,000. 

Development of automatic and semiautomatic letter-sorting equipment.— 
During the fiscal year 1955 a project was initiated for the development of 
equipment to automatically read and sort letter mail bearing typed or printed 
addresses. Substantial progress has been made and efforts to develop the device 
to sort up to 18 separations have met with considerable success. Recent dem- 
onstrations indicate that the equipment in its present state of development will 
read and sort several categories of printed and typed mail accurately. We are 
greatly encouraged by the progress to date and plan to expand this development 
and make refinements of the equipment so that a sufficiently larger percentage of 
typed and printed mail may be sorted automatically to make the use of such 
equipment profitable. It is estimated that $235,000 will be required for this 
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purpose in the fiscal year 1958. It is anticipated that the development of addi- 
tional components and expansion of machine capacity will continue in the fiscal 
year 1959, and will culminate in the development and building of an experimental 
letter-sorting machine to read typed and printed addresses. This will require 
an estimated $200,000 in fiscal year 1959. 

During the fiscal year 1956, the National Bureau of Standards initiated, at the 
request of the Post Office Department, a broad program of research into the 
development of automatic and semiautomatic letter-sorting equipment. 

The work of the Bureau has progressed ahead of the anticipated schedule and 
a laboratory model sorting to eight destinations, including a device to read a code 
placed on the envelope, will be tested in December 1957. Upon completion of 
this test necessary corrections and modifications will be made in the design and 
it is anticipated that a pilot model capable of sorting at a rate of 36,000 per hour 
to 1,000 destinations, and including all of the automatic features planned for 
this design, will be built and installed in a post office in the fall of 1958. After 
a few months of operation, the necessary design modifications will be made and 
a complete system capable of handling all of the letter-size mail for a single large 
post office will be contracted for and installed in the fall of 1959. 

In order to provide this equipment with a minimum of delay after the proto- 
type is proven it is proposed to build three machines in the fiscal year 1959 
for installation in a large office. At the same time research will continue to 
develop other concepts of letter sorting equipment. It is estimated that $900,000 
will be required in the fiscal year 1958. In the fiscal year 1959 the Bureau of 
Standards will require $225,000 for their staff and supplementary contractual 
services. The cost of the automatic letter sorting equipment to be contracted 
for in the fiscal year 1959 will be $1,100,000. 

In April 1957, a Transorma letter sorting machine (a semiautomatic, key- 
board-operated, machine developed in the Netherlands and used in their postal 
service) was installed in the Silver Spring, Md., post office. A letter sorting 
machine produced by the Bell Telephone Company of Belgium, and used in the 
postal service in that country for some time, is being installed in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., post office, and will be ready for operation about December 1, 1957. 
Both of these machines permit sorting to 300 destinations and both employ 
operators who read the address on the piece of mail momentarily positioned 
before them and press keys to direct the machine to carry the letter to the 
proper destination pocket. However, neither machine offers the ultimate in 
design nor the degree of flexibility necessary for maximum performance where 
high volume distribution to a great number of destinations is required. By 
combining the experience gained from the Bureau of Standards work with the 
experience gained from the use of the Transorma and Bell letter sorting ma- 
chines, a more flexible, lighter, and generally more satisfactory machine will 
be developed to be operated either manually or, where the situation warrants, 
with an electronic reading of code or type. This type of machine will be used 
in the larger post offices until such time as the more fully automatic machines 
are available for installation. It is estimated that this work will cost $600,000 
for the fiscal vear 1959. 

3. Automatic intraoffice transport of letter mail—A “Mail-Flo” system was 
installed in Detroit on December 4, 1956. This system provides for the trans- 
mission of mail from the facing and canceling operation through the successive 
stages of distribution to the dispatching clerks without the use of hampers, 
carts, trucks, and other devices normally used for this purpose. While this in- 
Stallation is operating very well, many improvements must be made rapidly 
for completion of the ultimate prototype and provision of a standard design 
for use in all larger post offices. In the fiscal year 1959, $50,000 will be required 
for this purpose. 

4. Parcel post sorting—The sorting of parcel post continues to be one of the 
major areas offering good possibility for the development of automatic and 
semiautomatic sorting and handling machinery. In the fiscal year 1956 a new 
parcel post sorting system was developed and the initial installation was made 
in the post office at Baltimore, Md. The system installed in Baltimore, while 
reasonably satisfactory from the standpoint of efficiency over the manual method, 
requires considerable further development. Therefore, in fiscal year 1957 a 
study of a new parcel post sorting technique was started and a design for a 
new type of sorting machine was evolved. During the current fiscal year, this 
new equipment will be built and installed in Washington, D. C., at a cost of 
$450,000. After operation of this new system for several months, modifications 
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will be made in equipment to achieve the best possible operation for this design. 
It is expected that $100,000 will be required for this work in the fiscal year 
1959. 

Both of the parcel post mechanical sorting systems now under development 
require clerks to handle each parcel manually before the mechanical sorting to 
primary destinations. This is one of the principal bottlenecks in parcel post sort- 
ing equipment and is also an area which offers a considerable opportunity for 
improvement in operating efficiency. In the fiscal year 1958 a study will be 
made of the methods that might be used in mechanizing this operation. Small- 
scale equipment for test and evaluation will be built and $150,000 will be re- 
quired for this work. In the fiscal year 1959 a full-scale mechanical parcel post 
facer and feeding mechanism will be developed. These components will be made 
a part of one of the mechanized parcel post systems previously built and 
$350,000 will be required for this purpose. 

The handling of parcel post requires a far greater amount of floorspace than 
is required for any other comparable operation. The overcrowded conditions 
existing in almost all of our large post offices make it imperative that some 
means be found to alleviate the storage problem and resultant workspace problem 
now confronting the Department. Storing sacked nonpreferential bulk mails 
requires manual handling in and out of storage and for subsequent sorting or 
other handling. At this time preliminary designs are being made for a me- 
chanical sack sorting and storing system and the initial installation is planned 
for one of the large post offices in the fiscal year 1959 at a cost of $300,000. 

One of the major recommendations resulting from a study of the Chicago post- 
office operation by a consulting engineering organization was the installation of 
a sorting system for sacks of parcel post using overhead conveyors coupled with 
a mechanical keying system which will permit the storing of sacks in a particular 
sequence according to destination or other distribution plan. This will permit 
the calling out of sacks for sorting by sacks, or for dumping so that individual 
parcels may be worked, as a part of the conventional sorting method or as a part 
of one of the newly developed mechanical sorting systems. This installation will 
be completed in the fiscal year 1958 at a cost of $425,000. After several months 
of operation, during the fiscal year 1959, this pilot installation will be modified 
to incorporate all of the new designs for improvement and plans will be prepared 
for the extension of this system wherever feasible. It is estimated that this will 
cost $100,000. 

5. Automatic tying machines.—The traditional method of tying bundles of 
letters by hand has been replaced to a considerable extent by the installation 
of twine tying equipment in most of the large post offices. However, with the 
introduction of automatic and semiautomatic letter sorting equipment, an oppor- 
tunity for increased automation and elimination of one handling of mail can 
be achieved through the addition of automatic tying devices. Since the use 
of such machines would be a further step in the automation of mail processing, 
it is planned to spend $100,000 in the fiscal year 1958 and $100,000 in the fiscal 
year 1959 for the development and procurement of experimental units. 

6. Mail weighing and counting devices.—The present methods for weighing and 
counting of mail for the purpose of establishing management controls and 
gathering statistical data are expensive and their accuracy leaves much to be 
desired. The Department has under development devices for the automatic 
weighing of trays of letter mail which will be attached to the Mail-Flo system as 
it is installed in several post offices. This automatic operation will be much 
less costly and much more accurate. There are many other work stations where 
counting or weighing of mail is required, and additional development work will 
be started in the fiscal year 1958 at a cost of approximately $50,000. It is antici- 
pated that early in fiscal year 1959 our research work will have developed to 
a point that construction and installation of several of these devices in various 
operations can be made at a cost of $50,000. 

7. Mechanized processing of first-, second- and third-class mail, rolls, flats, 
chunks, etc—This represents one of the more difficult areas of development due 
to the unusual sizes, shapes, and weights of the pieces of mail. In the fiscal year 
1958 the Department will make a study of the problem, and design and develop 
test equipment to determine the requirements for development of a prototype 
installation at a cost of $230,000 in the fiscal year 1958 and $100,000 in fiscal 
year 1959. 
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8. Vehicle development.—Although considerable work has been done in the 
field of functional motor vehicles, resulting in development of the Mailster and 
sit-stand type vehicles, we have observed a distinct trend toward more efficient 
powerplants for all over-the-road vehicles. Particular emphasis has been noted 
in the area of lightweight, nonreciprocating types capable of burning lower 
grade fuels and operating at lower costs per mile. 

To keep abreast of these developments, we plan to procure experimental 
vehicles embodying desirable design features at a cost of $100,000 in 1958 and 
£80,000 in 1959. 

9. Improved parcel-post delivery.—The parcel-post delivery operation can be 
decidedly improved by development of equipment for use in vehicles to maintain 
parcels in their order of delivery. At present the carrier receives parcels 
sacked by sections of his route and generally piles the parcels loosely one section 
at a time in the back of his vehicle. The dumping and routing on the street 
and the selection of the proper parcel for an addressee has remained a time- 
consuming matter. 

It has been proposed to develop equipment for sequential loading to permit 
instantaneous selection of the proper parcel at each stop. We anticipate the 
cost of this work to be $50,000 in 1958 and $50,000 in 1959. 

10. Special lifting devices.—Special lifting devices developed and now in use 
in connection with custodial activities in post offices, while serving well, can 
be improved and their usefulness increased through additional development of 
safe cantilever platforms. ; 

It is planned to develop special lifting devices to facilitate emptying con- 
tainers used in transporting parcel post in bulk. These lifting devices will 
be hung from roof trusses to reduce workroom space requirements. Special 
cradle designs and receptacles will be a concurrent design problem. This work 
will require $100,000 in 1958 and $100,000 in 1959. 

11. Containers and related equipment—Special trailers and trucks.—The lim- 
ited space for handling parcel post at some of our larger post offices requires 
that the primary and secondary distributions be performed at two or more 
buildings. Consequently, a large volume of parcel post is loose packed, and 
transferred by vehicles between the various buildings for processing. The 
various truck platform heights and widths at the postal installations present 
problems that adversely affect economical handling of parcel post, and result 
in excessive breakage. 

Studies to date indicate that platform difficulties will be largely overcome 
and operating efficiency greatly increased by providing: (a@) Two or more kinds 
of containers, specially designed for both intra- and inter-office transport of 
parcel post and other bulk mail; and (0) special trucks and trailers designed 
to permit rapid loading and unloading as well as double tiering of hampers for 
more economical utilization of vehicle space. 

We plan to accelerate the development and testing of this needed equipment 
at a cost of $100,000 in 1958 and $100,000 in 1959. 

12. Functional trucking facility—The constant rapid changes in public trans- 
portation systems, schedules, and facilities necessitate constant expansion of 
the use of trucks in transporting mails. Methods of handling bulk mails in 
present trucking facilities, although somewhat improved over past methods, are 
largely inefficient because of a lack of mechanization. It is planned to develop 
a functional trucking facility, mechanized to the fullest practical extent, for the 
purpose of testing various concepts of handling equipment and systems, and 
developing mechanization criteria and standards. During the fiscal year 1959 
$150,000 will be needed for the development and procurement of the experi- 
mental equipment. 

13. Other projects to be undertaken or continued will include: (a) redesign 
and improvement of carrier routing cases; (b) portable, variable-speed belt 
conveyors; (c) application of paper sacks for overseas service; (d) letter trays 
and tray carts; (e) application of work-measurement methods and engineered 
performance standards; (f) use of plastics, in lieu of more expensive materials, 
for manufacturing certain types of postal equipment; (g) further improvement 
of manual sorting cases; and (h) transportation improvement projects. $240,- 
000 will be expended for these purposes in the fiscal year 1958; $150,000 will be 
required for these projects in fiscal year 1959. 
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PAY OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Gary. Were increases in pay for engineers in the Post. Office 
Department authorized as a result of the Civil Service Commission 
directive ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir; the professional engineers. 

Mr. Gary. How many engineers were increased as a result of this 
directive, and what is the total cost per year ? 

Mr. Gray. I would like to insert that later, Mr. Chairman. I do 
not have it with me. 

(The information requested follows :) 





























i 
Bureau Series Title Number | Number | Annual 
increased| of steps cost 
Research and engineering____| 896 Industrial engineer____._._.....--- 1 5 $860 
2 8 1,720 
1 3 810 
| 4 s 2, 160 
| 4 20 4, 300 
1 1 | 215 
| I eit cca a 3 45 | 10, 065 
830 | Mechanical engineer - - - Jaacante uk 1 ; 3 meri Hil 645 
1 4 860 
3 15 3, 225 
| NG sists caiscitiskaiin ata 5 22) 4,730 
855 | Electronic engineer-__--- anid sam 2 eae 8 ih 2, 160 
1 5 1, 075 
| ROT striate dita eeackenrcehinl 3 13 | 3, 235 
Weg: i decd sbeoueue az 21 Cee 80 | 18, 030 
| ————<<— ————— a (a 
Pacttises ...........- 830 | Mechanical engineer---- 3 12 2, 580 
| | 2 6 1, 290 
3 15 3, 225 
2 4 860 
Sabtotel_....2..... eae 10 37 | 7, 955 
811 | Construction management en- . 1 Ds thee 3 pa 810 
gineer. 3 12 2, 580 
2 10 2, 150 
Subtotal_._..._- 6 25 5, 540 
| — = —=—— — —$— 
801 | Engineer (general) - - -_-_- 1 | 4 | 860 
1 | 5 1, 075 
| | Oibnied) | oe ai os 2 9 1, 935 
831 | Automotive engineer__-__. oo _| sy dill Ss bl 2 ral 430 
| | a es ———s 
1040 | Architect .........- ‘ 2 | 8 1,720 
| | 1 | 2 430 
3 | 15 3, 225 
| 3 | 3 645 
| Subtotal -- ebied daa 9 28 6, 020 
Total_....__. ae ae 
Personnel. ____- 803 | Safety engineer ._-...._--- ce Sirus < 2 “=r 4 ra 860 
Chief Postal Inspector_- | 1320 | Chemist (general) ._- oe 1 1 | 215 
Grand total............ ~ orbs as 40, 985 


Mr. Gray. One comment I would like to make here, Mr. Chair- 
man, is this: The engineers in the field who carry the PFS grade are 
not included in this adjustment. As a result we have an inequity be- 
tween those engineers and the group in our office who are in the GS 
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grade. We have an inequity in salary for like responsibilities with 
the recent adjustment by Civil Service. 

Mr. Gary. Does not Civil Service have the authority to make ad- 
justments in the PFS as well as inthe GS? 

Mr. Gray. I do not know. My understanding is that it would take 
legislation to change it. I would like to refer that to Mr. Sessions. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Gray. Public Law 68 requires any engineer in the field to be 
assigned to the PFS grade and the Classification Act of 1949 con- 
cerns only the GS grade and is not applicable to our engineering per- 
sonnel in the field. 

Mr. Gary. Are you taking steps to correct that inequity? 

Mr. Gray. The Deputy Postmaster General is, sir. 

Mr. Sessions. Yes, Mr. Chairman; we are taking such steps. 


STANDARDIZATION OF SIZE OF LETTER MAIL 


Mr. Gary. Do not other nations partially mechanize and regulate 
the size of letter mail? 

Mr. Gray. There have been attempts to do that. There has been 
some success. Very definitely they expect to regulate the size. 

Mr. Gary. It would make mechanization much easier if the size 
were regulated ; would it not ? 

Mr. Gray. It is almost a necessity to get maximum utilization of 
automatic equipment. 

Mr. Gary. Have you not amended your Postal Manual to start on 
a program of that kind ? 

Mr. Gray. There is a committee working on this and we have stand- 
ardized on a minimum letter size. As of July 1, 1959, the minimum 
size for first-class mail will be 234 by 4 inches. We do not expect 
a maximum at the moment. What we may run into later can only 
be determined as we proceed with our mechanization program. 

Mr. Sesstons. This latter statement by Mr. Gray is the crux of the 
matter. The determination of what the necessary sizes should be to 
be compatible with our mechanization is one we are studying very 
closely. We are hopeful that the necessary sizes will be reasonable 
and equitable for patrons. As to the extent of these sizes, how many 
variables we will encounter, we do not have the answer. We are 
studying it and in the very near future we expect to employ a firm of 
consultants to make an intensive study of this very difficult problem 
because it will require a lot of forecasting as to how far the mech- 
anization will go and what kinds of machines we are going to use 
in order to arrive at this type of decision. However, the decision 
should be made as soon as possible because if it is not we might be in 
danger of having automatic equipment which would be unusable be- 
cause of infinite number of variables in letter sizes and other mail. 

Mr. Gray. It is an operations research problem. As an example, 
the Transorma machine takes a different size letter than the Bell 
machine. They have not reached common agreement between them- 
selves on the size of the mail and it is reflected in the equipment they 
build. 

Mr. Gary. Does the Postmaster General have the authority to regu- 
late the size of the letters? 
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Mr. Gorr. I have never gone into it, Mr. Chairman, but I am in- 
clined to think that he does. 

Mr. Gary. He certainly does on parcel post. 

Mr. Gorr. No, we have a statute on that. The question of parcel 
20st is now before the House Post Office Committee. There is a bill 

efore them now on size and weight. 

Mr. Gary. There is a section, and I think’size comes into it. 

Mr. Gorr. Subsequent to that statute there was another statute 
fixing the size and weight. There has been some argument back and 
forth on that point. The House Post Office Committee takes the 
position that their more recent statute does fix size and weight and it 
has taken away that right as far as parcel post is concerned. 

This is only a tentative opinion but I am inclined to think the 
Postmaster General could fix the size of letters. 

However, you can understand what impact it would have on the 
mailing public. It has to be very, very carefully worked out. 

Mr. Gary. I can see that to absolutely bar mail of certain sizes from 
the mails would have a very serious impact under some circumstances, 
but it does seem to me that since odd sizes cost additional handling 
fees that there would be nothing to prevent. putting an extra charge 
on that class of mail for extra handling. 

I know that would have to be done by Congress, but it seems to 
me that would be one way to handle it. Let them mail the odd sizes 
if they want to but let them pay whatever additional postage it costs 
the Department to handle those odd sizes. I think that in itself would 
have a very definite restrictive effect on the senders of the mail. 

If some of them insisted on sending the odd sizes let them pay for 
it. I am a great believer in giving the public whatever service they 
want but let them pay for it. 

That is my opinion with regard to junk mail. Some people say it 
should be stopped but I do not agree with them. Advertisers should 
have an absolute right to use the mail but they should pay for it. I do 
not think they ought to use it and expect the taxpayers of the Nation 
to subsidize them and pay their advertising costs. 

Mr. Gorr. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Gary. The UPU, Universal Postal Union, of which the United 
States is a member, does have an agreement establishing a size for 
international mail, does it not ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, I understand they do have. 

We have no record of any country that has a law or regulation 
setting forth the specific size of envelopes that may be used in its postal 
system. The UPU, of which the United States is a member, has an 
agreement establishing the sizes for international mail, but these do 
not apply to the great bulk of local mail within the countries. 

I want to add, Mr. Chairman, that we are designing the intake of 
our machines to accept a letter a quarter inch thick, 6 inches high, 
and 14 inches long. We believe that within that range we will be 
able to accept letters of any size where there will be any volume. How- 
ever, the 6 by 14 range includes letters of an excessive number of 
sizes, and there would be many operating advantages if this type mail 
were more uniform in size. Consequently, further standardization 
must follow. 
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Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Gray, you have been a consulting engineer for 
many years; have you not? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrietp. I believe the new deputy Postmaster General, Mr. 
Sessions, also has been a consulting engineer for many years? 

Mr. Sessions. That is correct, Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. CanrFietp. You have always been engaged in the field of elec- 
tronics ¢ 

Mr. Sessions. To a certain extent, Mr. Canfield. My engineering 
firm worked in most of the engineering fields, but our specialty was 
not in the field of electronics as applied to mail handling, sir. 

Mr. Canrietp. At this particular time I think the people of the 
United States, the patrons of our Post Office Department, are anxious 
to see that we have the best engineering brains possible at the head 
of this all-important Department of our Federal Government, and 
I believe we have. 

“TURNKEY” POST OFFICE 


I am intrigued, and I am sure other members of the committee are 
intrigued and od too, with your announcement concerning your 

rojected development of a mechanized turnkey post office, such to 
be constructed by private enterprise on a lease basis. 

You tell, however, that Brussels has already signed up with an 
American concern, the International Telephone & Telegraph Co., to 
build a sectional office in Brussels, Belgium. 

Do you know, perchance, when that contract was made and some 
of the reasons therefor ? 

Mr. Sesstons. I do not know that we can tell you exactly when it 
was made, Mr. Canfield, but due to the fact that the building is just 
about ready to start in operation I would say a reasonable assumption 
is 2 to 3 years prior to this date, perhaps during the forepart of 1955. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Construction will soon follow, you think ? 

Mr. Sesstons. The building and equipment is ready to start in op- 
eration as of now, Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Canrtetp. When do you think we might be able to construct 
a like or better building ? 

Mr. Sessions. I assume, sir, you mean under this lease basis that 
we are proposing for the turnkey post office ? 

Mr. Canrretp. Yes. 

Mr. Sesstons. On the assumption that this can move along with 
normal procedure and no unusual obstacles that we cannot now fore- 
see, I should say we should have such a post office within a period of 
2 to 3 years from this date. 


SIZE OF LETTER MAIL 


Mr. Canrtetp. Mr. Gray, I agree with the chairman of our com- 
mittee in what he had to say about regulating the size of letter mail 
and the imposition of an additional fee for mail that varies from the 
normal size. You say it is almost a necessity at this time, and you, 
too, point out that many of the leading foreign nations currently are 
engaged in such a process. 
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Occasionally one sends out what might be called a freak size of 
envelope, perhaps a type of envelope which might be difficult for postal 
workers to handle. Most certainly that should be subjected to an 
extra charge in my humble judgment. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Canrrevp. Having reference to the additional statement made 
by Chief Inspector Stephens before us this morning, I am impressed 
by what he said not only this morning but yesterday regarding the 
arrearage of his work. As I say that I am mindful of this fact: 
That the Chief Inspector of the United States Post Office Department 
holds a very, very important assignment in our Federal Gov ernment. 
I cannot help but believe, Chief, that this committee will review very 

carefully all of the statements you have made before us. 

Mr. Srepuens. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Canrreip. Did you have in mind making any further state- 
ment at this time / 

Mr. Sreruens. No, sir. Thank you very much, Mr. Canfield. 


NEW MACHINES FOR SORTING MAIL 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Gray, I have a letter that was sent to our commit- 
tee from a western citizen in which he states a machine can now be 
built that will read or separate letters bearing a two digit number. 
By the use of such machines and the « adoption. of a number for each 
State in about 98 of the largest cities or towns in each State, 80 to 90 
percent of the letter mails can now be separa‘ed to destination by 
machine with a savings that could reach as much as $1 million per 
day. 

Could you state whether that is true or not ? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, I would want to take that letter and in- 
vestigate with him exactly what he means. We receive many such 
letters from all over the country and we make it a point to investigate 
thoroughly each one of them because we are openminded. We are 
looking for new ways and we welcome the opportunity to make such 
investigations. I w ‘ould not be able to judge until I had done that. 

Mr. Gary. We have the letter here and I would be very glad to turn 
it over to you. 

Mr. Gray. Fine. 

Mr. Canrievp. I want to make a side observation, and I speak 
as a layman in this field. 

After reading this letter I would say now it certainly is not 
fantastic by any means. It is just the type of letter that ought to be 
investigated very, very carefully. 

Mr. Gray. I assure you that we take these letters very seriously 
and each on its face value. We are looking for new ways of sorting 
mail. 

I mieht say that this ties into our coded mail sorting, and we have 
the national Bureau of Standards working with us to develop the 
code. 

Mr. Gary. I am told the United States Army now proposes com- 
munication with anywhere on earth through the use of satellite. The 
letter is to be electronically reproduced, transmitted to the satellite 
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at the nearest point of destination, and then transmitted to the 
ground and reproduced as a letter for local delivery. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Congressman, that will depend upon who is in the 
satellite because he must re produc e it again to get it back to the ground, 
after you get it up there. That borders on facsimile mail as we think 
of it. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


SERVICES OF DIRECTOR GRAY 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Sessions, I understand that Mr. Gray is leaving 
the Post Office Department soon. 

Mr. Sessions. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Gray is going back to a 
private consulting business which he operated before he came with us. 

I would like to state here that the Department regards Mr. Gray’s 
services as having been of inestimable value and we are sorry to see 
him go. 

For the information of the committee, we have another very fine 
engineer with whom we have already made arrangements to take 
Mr. Gray’s place as a director of the research and engineering depart- 
ment, and that engineer will be here in the very near future so there 
will be no loss of time in our projects. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Gray, I think I express the sentiments of this com- 
mittee when I say that we are very sorry you will leave the Department. 
We have watched your work and you have done an excellent job there 
in the Bureau of Research and Development. The Government will 
miss vou, but we are always glad to see one improve himself and cer- 
tainly we wish you Godspeed in your new undertakings. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
say that I very much appreciate the cooperation of thc committee and 
of my associates throughout the Department. They have been very 
fine. 

Mr. CanrieLp. Mr. Chairman, I subscribe to every word that you 
have just uttered regarding Mr. Gray. I am very sorry he feels that 
he is obliged to leave at this particular time. He has been with the 
Department in this most important period when we are really getting 
into high gear in this engineering and research field and I think his 
loss will be particularly felt at this time. 

Before I yield I would like to ask you, Mr. Gray, do you feel that 
you can render services to the Department if called wpon in some 
specialty / 

Mr. Gray. I might add here that I have an 18-year-old son and a 
16-year-old daughter. I think that will help answer one of my prob- 
lems, that of keeping busy. However, I am very much interested 
in this program and in the Department. I am going to keep in very 
close touch with Mr. Sessions and anything I can do at any time I 
will certainly do. I want to follow the program very closely. 

Mr. Canrieip. You really feel we are really going places in this 
field now, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir; very definitely. Let us say that we have round- 
ed the curve and we are now headed toward our goal. That is my 
feeling. The program definitely will move along. 
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I think we are very fortunate in having a Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral with an engineering background. I think that is most important 
at this particular stage. 

- Mr. Stemrnsxr. I should like to wish you the very best, sir. I 
think it is with men like you, who analyze motions and try to eliminate 
them so people can have less wear and tear on their bodies and use 
the brains and talents they have, which are submerged when the body 
is fatigued, who contribute to our economy in great measure. 

I think the people realize that what men need when they work 
is a rested brain and a nourished spirit, because anyone can fatigue 
the body. 

If you can show us—men like you who take your place can show 
us—how the body can rest and yet produce more and the mind not 
wearied because of an increased workload, and with all that earn 
more money for people, you do not ask to be born, you do not ask to 
leave this world, but you do it because you are born that way, you are 
the men who will pioneer for the future happiness of mankind and I 
wish you the very best. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, sir. That is very gracious of you. 

Mr. Sreep. Mr. Chairman, I want to join with my colleagues in ex- 
tending you our very best wishes and extend our appreciation for the 
fine work you have done in this field. 

We want to wish you the very best in your private enterprise. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Arexanper. Mr. Gray, I, too, want to commend you and all of 
the people connected with you in regard to research. 


“TUORNKEY” POST OFFICE 


I have one or two questions with regard to the turnkey operation. 
The first one of those will be built in Brussels, you say ? 

Mr. Gray. No; that is not a turnkey operation as we think of it, 
but it will be completely equipped. Final equipment will be put in by 
these contractors and turned over to the postal service. The entire 
job was not done by this same group. 

Mr. Sessions. That is correct, Mr. Gray. Might I add, Mr. Alex- 
ander, that that postal facility is being paid for by the Government on 
a contract basis purchased outright, whereas the operation we contem- 
plate is on a straight long-term lease basis. 

Mr. Atexanper. Does that come out of the foreign aid and foreign 
assistance money ? 

Mr. Sessions. You are referring to the post office at Brussels? I 
would have no information on that, sir. 

Mr. Atexanper. That is right. 

Mr. Gray. I do not know. 


STUDY OF FOREIGN MAIL HANDLING SYSTEMS 


Mr. Atexanper. In your research and studies of automation in the 
Post Office Department, I suppose that you have studied the new de- 
velopments of all foreign post office departments, machinery and so 
forth? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. We have had meetings with representatives of 
some of the foreign governments. Mr. Fiemster spent several weeks 
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abroad about 2 years ago studying the postal system. Our research 
contractors have gone abroad at their own expense to study these vari- 
ous systems. 

Before we came up with our final letter-sorting program we investi- 
gated all approaches to letter sorting throughout the world. 

Mr. ALExAanpveER. Very good. 

Mr. Gray. Recently in November we had a 3-week conference with 
representatives of the engineering group of Great Britain and 
Canada here in our country. We later continued the conference in 
Canada. They visited all of our research projects. We visited all 
of Canada’s developmental installations. 

As a result of that conference we expect to be able to eliminate 
any duplication of research. One country that is the furthest ad- 
vanced in his own particular piece of equipment will continue that 
if it has application to all three countries so that we will eliminate, 
let us say, competition on this same type of research. 

Thus we will be able to reduce the burden to each nation. 

Mr. Sesstons. May I say this is a very forward-looking approach 
to this problem in that we freely—that is, the 3 friendly countries, 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United States—freely exchange all 
information regarding our research and engineering projects and 
thereby pool the best brains of our 3 countries to ie solve our 
mutual problems. 


EXTENT OF AUTOMATION PROPOSED 


Mr. ALExaNpER. Do you think, Mr. Gray, it would be feasible to 
put automation down in say the first-class post office in a city of 
approximately 25,000 people? Would the cost allow you to do that? 

Mr. Gray. As we visualize it, there will be about three different 
degrees of automation and mechanization. I would say the least 
automated of the three will be the keyboard letter-sorting equipment. 
As we mentioned a while ago, you need about a minimum of 200,000 
letters per day. I do not know how many would be generated in a 
city of 25,000. They would not generate that many in a city of 
25,000 unless it was an unusual city. 

We think generally in terms of receipts of about a million dollars 
annually as about the minimum size. However, that will vary too 
because you may find a publisher at one city that boosts your postal 
receipts up, yet you do not have much letter mail, whereas in the next 
city it is nearly all letter mail. It is very difficult to make a flat 
statement. 


SAVINGS FROM AUTOMATION 


Mr. Avexanper. After you have put into operation your automation 
that you now have in contemplation, how much do you think that 
will save in manpower or future employees? 

Mr. Gray. It is a difficult question to answer because in projecting 
our research program we make the best estimates that we can make 
on the accomplishment of the equipment. But until you have proven 
proetype and tested it, it is a rather difficult estimate to make. We 
ook in general terms however toward amortization in from 1 to 2 
years on this equipment. That is a general statement. It depends 
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upon the accomplishment of the project as it was originally conceived. 

Mr. Sessions. May I add an explanation to that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Sesstons. It is rather doubtful if there will be any saving at all 
of employees. We do not contemplate at this time that automation 
will reduce the number of employees on our roll by one person. The 
basic reason for this is the tremendous population growth of the 
United States and the tremendous growth of the mails constantly is 
going to require more and more people to take care of this growth. 

At the present time we feel we will be fortunate if we can just keep 
up with the growth without thinking in terms of eliminating em- 
ployees from our rolls. 

Mr. Avexanper. That is all. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you very much. I enjoyed very much appearing 
before you gentlemen. 


PHILATELIC STAMP PROGRAM 


Mr. Gray. Mr. Walter, in the opening statements reference was 
made to the fact that there has been some ch: ange with respect to the 
philatelic stamp program. Will you tell us what that program is 
now / 

Mr. Water. I will be happy to, Mr. Chairman. The Postmaster 
General early last year redistributed the basic functions of the phila- 
telic program as follows: He transferred to the Office of the Special 
Assistant to the Postmaster General, which I head, the overall direc- 
tion of the program, including the selection of designs and subject 
matter for stamps, the publicizing of their issuance, arrangement for 
first-day sales ceremonies, and all related matters. The responsibility 
for the actual procurement of the stamps, was transferred to the 
Bureau of Facilities where it naturally belongs as they are the pur- 
chasing agents for the Department generally. 

The management of the Philatelic Sales Agency, which is a sales 
setup within the Department for the sale of stamps to stamp collec- 
tors, was left with the Bureau of Finance. That basically was the 
transfer of authority. 

I think the reason the Postmaster General did so was due to his 
feeling that the philatelic program generally is a program of rela- 
tionships with the public and that the major overall direction proper- 
ly belonged in the Office which I head. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that our philatelic program is unique in 
that we actually make money. We are one of the few profitable opera- 
tions within the Post Office Dep: wr tment. 

During the calendar year 1957, the Department issued 15 commem- 
orative stamps. One of those you know about in some detail, Mr. 
Chairmen. Specifically T refer to the International Naval Review- 
Jamestown Festival stamp. The total production costs of the 15 
commemorative stamps, usually printed in lots of 120 million each, was 
approximately $550,000. 


We actually sold at first-day sales alone, to collectors during 1957, 


$653,647 worth of those stamps. 
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Additionally, in our Philatelic Sales Agency here in Washington, 
we sold approximately $2 enn worth of sts amps for philatelie pur- 
poses dur ing the fiscal vea 

You understand, of course, that when stamps are sold to stamp 
collectors they are taken out of use and the Government is not called 
upon to perform the normal mail delivery services, so that the sale 
of stamps for philatelic purposes can quite legitimately be viewed as 

a profitable operation. 

We have had estimates made by Mr. Robert E. Fellers, Wild is well 
known to members of this committee and who was for some 25 years 
the Director of Phil: weeny | the Post Office Department prior to his 
retirement last year after 43 years of very distinguished service, that 
the total philatelic sales runs at the rate of somewhat between $20 and 
$25 million a year. Mr. Fellers based that estimate upon test studies 
he had made in the major post offices of the country, among major 
stamp clubs, and among other groups, including se hoolchildren. 

You realize that not only do we sell $2 million worth of stamps in 
our Philatelic Sales Agency but every post office in the country sells 
stamps to philatelists. While we have no definite way of knowing 
how many sales are made around the country, we do have Mr. Fellers’ 
estimates. We definitely know we are selling over $2 million worth 
of stamps at our Philatelic Sales Agency c urrently. 

You might be interested in knowing that back in 1921 our Philatelic 
Sales Agency sold $20,900 worth of stamps. Last year sales approxi- 
mated $2 million and during that inter vening period from 1921 to 1957 
about $50 million worth of stamps have been sold by our P hilatelic 
Sales Agency. 

There are estimated to be somewhere between 12 and 15 million 
stamp collectors in the country. 

This means there are more stamp collectors than there are dog 
owners and that stamp collecting is probably the No. 1 hobby in the 
country. 

The number of children collecting stamps is growing increasingly 
and we are working very closely with the school teachers of America 
in furthering stamp collecting. 

For ex: unple, in New York City there are several hundred thousand 
youngsters in about 250 stamp clubs. In almost every major city you 
will find a number of children’s stamp clubs which we think is par- 
ticularly helpful and particularly appropriate. 

We made some other major improvements this past year that may 
be of interest to the committee. We appointed last March a Citizens’ 
Stamp Advisory Committee. It comprises 7 members appointed by 
the Postmaster General for a term of 2 years. Three of those gentle- 
men are outstanding philatelists, representatives of the leading phila- 
teliec groups in the country. Three are leading artists who in turn are 
leaders or prominent members of the three largest commercial artist 
groups in the country, representing about 90 percent of the commer- 
cial artists in the United States. The seventh member of the Com- 
mittee is the Deputy Director of the United States Information Agency 
who brings to the Committee the overall point of view of the Govern- 
ment. I have the privilege of serving as the Department’s liaison 
with the Committee, which has met for full- — sessions every 30 to 
60 days since it was constituted on March 26, 1 
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To that committee are referred the requests for commemorative 
stamps. The committee in turn makes a very careful evaluation of 
the numerous requests we get and then makes recommendations to the 
Postmaster General. The Postmaster General by law has the final 
authority to decide which stamps to issue. 

The Committee has also made numerous recommendations regarding 
the design of the stamps. That is where those three prominent artists 
come in and are extremely helpful to us. 

For example, we are just issuing on March 15, a gardening-horticul- 
tural stamp. ‘This stamp was designed by an artist named Denver 
Gillen, a prominent commercial artist, who is normally paid far more 
than the Government pays for designs. Through the influence of 
members of this Committee Mr. Gillen designed this stamp for us at 
the nominal fee of $500. That is all we are permitted to pay for 
stamp designs. We are enlisting the cooperation of leading artists 
and designers and we think as time goes on we will be able to greatly 
improve the appearance of our stamps. 

We have fostered some encouraging developments at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. The technicians there are delighted with 
the way our long-range program is working. They in turn have 
made recent improvements in their printing processes. They bought 
some new presses and we are now in a position to produce three-color 
stamps economically. For example, some of you may have seen the 
wildlife conservation stamp, featuring the whooping crane which was 
issued just before Christmas and printed in three colors. 

Mr. Gary. We went into that rather fully when the Bureau of 
Engraving was here. They brought samples of the flag stamp and 
the wildlife stamp and others to show us. They told us thay had had 
considerable difficulty with some of the new presses which resulted 
in a large loss at the beginning. They think, however, that they are 
now making definite progress in overcoming those difficulties and they 
hope in a very short while they will have the new printing presses 
operating properly. 

I think the losses were largely connected with the printing of cur- 
rency rather than the printing of stamps. They did have consider- 
able difficulty a year or so ago with the glue on the stamps and a 
great number of stamps were issued on which the glue was not evenly 
distributed. A large loss resulted from that experience. 

Mr. Watter. That is very true. I would like to pay tribute to them 
for the devotion these gentlemen show in their work and the fine 
way they are collaborating with us. 

Mr. Gary. You do not have to praise that organization before this 
committee because we have had them before us for a number of years. 
We think it is one of the very efficient operations of the Government. 

Mr. Watter. What we are trying to do with our stamps is try to 
make them express our national policy. We believe that stamps are 
really miniature billboards. When you stop and realize that in the 
United States we print and use during the course of the year approxi- 
mately 25 billion stamps, we have a wonderful opportunity to make 
those stamps tell the story of American ideals and accomplishments. 
Through the use of properly designed stamps we can further not only 
a better understanding of America among our own people but through- 
out the world in general. 
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The State Department, for example, is on record as having said 
that the Magsaysay champion-of-liberty stamp which we issued 
last year was the finest thing done recently to build good will in the 
Far East. 

We plan to issue two of these champion-of-liberty stamps this 
year. The decision has just been made. One will honor Kossuth— 
the great Hungarian patriot—and another Sim6én Bolivar, the South 
American fighter for freedom. 

We feel that this recognition by the United States Government of 
these great foreign champions of liberty can be extremely helpful in 
furthering international understanding and good will. 


BRUSSELS FAIR STAMP 


Mr. Gary. When they brought the Magsaysay stamp in here, al- 
though I am an extravagant admirer of Magsaysay—I met him just 
before he became President of the Philippines, we made a tour of the 
entire Pacific area and he was unquestionably the most outstanding 
and most able man with whom we came in contact—I suggested that 
it was establishing a precedent because it was the first time we had 
thus honored a citizen of another country, and apparently you are now 
honoring two others. 

But in that connection this thought has just occurred to me. As 
long as you have gone outside of the United States it seems to me, 
from the standpoint of good will, one of the best things that could be 
done at the present time to foster good will abroad would be to recog- 
nize the Brussels Worlds Fair. They are having a Worlds Fair in 
Brussels. We are spending a large sum of money for an exhibit there. 
It seems to me if you had a Brussels Fair Stamp which would be 
displayed at our exhibit, it might contribute a great deal to interna- 
tional good will there. 

Mr. Water. That is an excellent suggestion, and I am happy to 
report to you we have decided to do that. We are issuing a stamp and 
we are putting it on first-day sale the opening day of the Brussels 
exhibition which is April 17, 1958. 

It might interest you to know we are putting the stamp on first 
day sale in this country on that date in Detroit because in the Detroit 
area there are more people of Belgian extraction than anywhere in 
the country. The city of Detroit has taken hold of the idea and they 
are going to stage a very worthwhile, 1-day affair, commemorating 
the issuance of this stamp. 


The Belgian Government is delighted with the cooperation we are 
showing in that respect. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Mr. Walter, you made a very fine statement before 
our committee this morning. You certainly stimulated me. I have 
never had the hobby of stamp collecting, but I may be getting into that 
one of these days. 

Frankly, I never realized that people of America, old and young, 
were interested to the extent that you have indicated. 

You tell us that this is one area in which the Post Office Department 
is making some real money and that we are all glad to see. You 
document that statement by pointing out that the philatelic sales per 
year are somewhere between 20 and 25 million dollars, citing figures 
given by Mr. Feller. 
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MULTICOLORED STAMPS 


Back in 1947 I started a movement in Congress to promote multi- 
colored stamps. At that time the Bureau of Engraving did not feel 
that the Bureau was equipped and ready to go along with any such 
program. 

When I presented some stamps of foreign countries, multicolored, 
they quickly pointed out to me that they were of inferior quality, 
that they lacked character and that they were not a Since that 
time, Mr. Holtzclaw, working down through the years most diligently 
with artists and technicians, has produced wrendedied multicolored 
stamps to which you have alluded. 

[ surmise you are prepared to say that our stamps are the finest 
stamps in the world. 

Mr. Water. I think, Mr. Canfield, that we are certainly approach- 
ing that highly desirable position and we are making great progress 
in that field. 

I would like to point out that from the technical point of view, the 
printing point of view, the position of the foreign government in rela- 
tionship to ours is quite dissimilar because they print stamps in much 
lesser quantities than we, which frequently permits them to use a 
process that would not be adaptable to our specific needs. They gen- 
erally print by the photo-offset or photolithographic process whereas 
we have printed by the engraving process, the letterpress process. 

Mr. Canrterp. I am glad to hear, Mr. Walter , about these projected 
good will stamps and especially that the one for the Brussels Fair 
is in the offing. 

On your committee of seven outstanding citizens who appraise and 
decide on these stamps, is there any representative or liaison with the 
State Department ? 

Mr. Watrer. There is through the Deputy Director of the United 
States Information Agency, which is a part of the State Department. 

Mr. Canrretp. Yes: I believe you said that. That is very important. 

Mr. Waurer. We felt it was. 

Mr. Canrtevp. Thank you. 

Mr. Gary. Are any nonstandard sized stamps issued or proposed ? 

Mr. Waurer. Mr. Chairman, the Magasaysay “Champion of Lib- 
erty” stamp was a nonstandard size stamp. Aside from it none was 
issued last year and none is proposed this year. 

Mr. Gary. They had some difficulty with that because of the size? 

Mr. Watrer. There was some difficulty. There was a feeling on the 
part of some of our people that it might be difficult from the inven- 
tory-taking and accountability processes in handling a stamp that had 
48 stamps per sheet in contrast to the customary 50 or 100. 

Mr. Gary. In view of that experience, you do not propose at the 
present time to issue any more ? 

Mr. Watrer. We do not. 

Mr. Gary. Are the profits that you cited gross or net after expenses 
of purchase and handling? 

Mr. Watrer. They are in effect net after purchase expenses, since 


the costs are relatively small. The total cost of handling has not been 
determined. 
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Mr. Steminsk1. I wish you the very best in your special setup, Mr. 
Walter. I know you are going to do a great job. You have a mag- 
nificent outlet for expression. I have just one or two questions. 


SIAMPS SHOWING NATIONAL SHRINES AND LEADERS 


Do you have a runn ing stamp that is a continuous stamp on the 
Washi igton Monument, the Lincoln Memorial, the Jefferson Memo- 
rial, the White House, the Supreme Court, and the Capitol ? 

Mr. Watrer. We do not have a running stamp as you term it, that 
is, a stamp that is in continuous supply. The Department issued, in 

950, a series of stamps that featured the White House, the Capitol, 
and the Supreme Court. We do not have these National C ap! ital Ses- 
quicentennial series stamps in our so-called regular series which are 
stamps that are kept in permanent supply. 

Mr. Stemrnskt. I think we have them on our money, do we not? 

Mr. Watrer. Yes. 

Mr. SremMrInskt. Our money is one of the hardest things for for- 
eigners to get hold of; so they can hardly see our institutions and 
great leaders on that money. ‘Do you think we would have any suc- 
cess in getting these things in continuous supply on our stamps for 
overseas presentation? Our citizens come thousands of miles in 
steady flow to see our national shrines. 

Mr. Wavrer. I think there is a great deal of merit to your sugges- 
tion. I might say the Committee is considering right now “the 
issuance of a series of commemorative stamps, not regular stamps, 
that would feature the great shrines in and about Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Gary. You do have Washington and Jefferson on the stamps, 
do you not? 

Mr. Watrer. We have a series of what we call regular stamps 
which currently consists of 18 stamps ranging in denominations from 
one-half cent to $5. Those stamps are “kept in permanent supply 
in all post offices. On those stamps we have generally speaking the 
great figures of American history, the portraits of the great Presi- 
dents and great leaders of America. Four shrines are also featured. 
Monticello is one, Mount Vernon is another, the Alamo is a third, 
and Independence Hall the fourth. Those stamps are in so-called 
regular or permanent supply. We do not have the Lincoln Memorial 
in this series. 

Mr. Sremrtnsxt. In other words, our Capital is what thousands of 
school children come to see. You will find if you study where the 
buses go that they go to those buildings and shrines I mentioned. 

My other point is this: I think you are familiar with the remarks 

made on the House floor when the Washington Monument was dedi- 
cated. It was a joint session of the Congress. 

Mr. Wauter. Yes. 

_ Mr. Sreminsxr. One of the observations made by the Representa- 
tive or the Senator, I think from Massachusetts, was that there was 
no inscription on the Washington Monument; and one could surmise, 
in effect, was not that a very bad thing? Of all monuments it is the 
one here which says nothing on its outside. The reason for the omis- 
sion seems to be that when the spirit of Washington and what he 
stood for leaves the hearts of the American people, then the monu- 
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ment deserves to be forgotten; the true test of its value will be the 
appreciation in our hearts of what Washington stood for, hence the 
inscription-free monument. 

I mention all of this because one of the impressive things I saw 
abroad, in Switzerland with this committee, was the way America 
was sold in our consulate to the Swiss. I think Peurifoy started it, 
he is dead now, quite a patriot. You had pictures of the Washington 
Monument, Lincoln Memorial, Mount Vernon, the White House, and 
the Congress. Our State Department sold America to foreigners. If 
you ask who inspired Bolivar and Kossuth and Magsaysay to fight 
for what they did it was more than likely because of our early 
patriots. If we lose that precious flame and concentrate only on these 
overseas heroes and forget the patriots whence they took their in- 
spiration, I am afraid we are going to miss the boat. 

I am seriously thinking of introducing a bill which would state that, 
in between his posts abroad, every Foreign Service officer of the United 
States would be required to take a refresher tour of the United States 
at our expense so that he can find out what is going on here and reclaim 
for himself the roots that make us great. There is a spark to America 
that no nation on earth can match. Let’s not lose that spark by 
fawning at the feet of foreigners. They clamor to get here by the 
millions. 

I cite that hoping that your committee realizes the very volatile 
power you have to keep alive the spirit of America and do so when 
you honor these foreigners abroad with the idea that the spirit that 
propelled them is not lost. We see that here in the Nation’s Capital. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Watter. Mr. Congressman, I would like to read to you the list 
of our regular stamps so you will see that we are not neglecting the 
great leaders of America. This is a list of the regular stamps which 
are in everyday supply, continuous supply, in our 37,000 post offices. 
The one-half cent Benjamin Franklin, 1-cent George Washington, 114- 
cent Mount Vernon, the 2-cent Thomas Jefferson, the 3-cent Statue 
of Liberty, the 4-cent Abraham Lincoln, the 5-cent James Monroe, 
the 6-cent Theodore Roosevelt, the 7-cent Woodrow Wilson, the 8- 
cent Statue of Liberty, the 9-cent the Alamo, the 10-cent Independ- 
ence Hall, the 15-cent, to be issued shortly, John Jay, the 20-cent 
Monticello, the 25-cent, to be issued shortly, Paul Revere, the 30-cent 
Robert E. Lee, the 40-cent John Marshall, the 50-cent Susan B. An- 
thony, the $1 stamp Patrick Henry, and the $5 stamp Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Mr. Stemtnskt. That is magnificent. You have great leaders there 
but I would shake them all up at once in the same jelly jar. No one 
buys, no less sees, half-cent or penny stamps, and so you put the great 
characters out in left field. The 3-cent stamp is the one they usually 
use. They rarely see the half-cent or some of the others. It is a 
magnificent observation but in the distribution of them I feel you are 
putting them all out in left field except for the Statue of Liberty. 
Perhaps you should rotate these leaders. This is a fellow talking from 
the curbstone now. We have ways of recognition and there are ways 
of putting that recognition down a sewer in terms of taking from the 
eyes of the people the things that are foremost. If you can possibly 
do it without interfering with your production or your costs I would 
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get Washington on a 3-cent level and not a half-cent level and a few 
of the others who were great in our early history, I would get them 
all there where people who cannot come to Washington to the Capital, 
could still see these fellows—put them all on the most popular issue 
stamps. Have a fixed ratio of famed leaders and shrines to new com- 
memorative stamps. ; 

Mr. Wauter. I would like to invite you to come and meet with our 
committee some time and talk with them. I would like them to get 
your feeling of enthusiasm because that is what we are trying to en- 
gender and you doa beautiful job. 


VOLUME OF COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 


Mr. Steep. About how many of these commemorative stamps do 
you issue each year? 

Mr. Watrter. We have no absolute fixed number but our policy gen- 
erally is from 12 to 15. That is about as many as the Bureau can 
print satisfactorily, it is about as many as our distribution system 
around the country can absorb and it is about as many as we should 
print if we do not overload the market from the philatelic point of 
view. 

Mr. Streep. About how many suggestions or requests for stamps do 
you have a year? 

Mr. Water. We have a back file of about 2,500 right now. We 
get probably 250 or 300 a year. In that connection, Mr. Congress- 
man, one of the first things our citizens’ Stamp Advisory Committee 
did was study the selection of subject matter very thoroughly. They 
then drew up a series of seven criteria for the selection of the subject 
matter of commemorative stamps. We put this information together 
in this little inexpensive booklet, A Guide for the Selection of United 
States Commemorative Postage Stamps, which has been distributed 
quite broadly. I would be happy to see that each of you gentlemen 
receives one. 

Mr. Gary. The committee will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Sreep. It is not infrequently that Members of Congress are 
called upon by their constituents to help in a matter of this sort, and 
it is sometimes difficult to explain why every idea that comes along 
cannot be adopted. I am glad you have this booklet. 

Mr. Water. We have set up these standards which we believe will 
help us and everybody concerned with the issuance of a commemora- 
tive stamp. 

Mr. Streep. Even if these physical limitations were no problem to 
you, if you issued too many you would cheapen the idea to where it 
would have very little worth anyhow. 

Mr. Watrter. That is right. 

Mr. Streep. It is the rarity of the commemorative stamp that has 
something to do with its impact. 

Mr. Watrter. That is very true. 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMP HONORING THE GIRL SCOUTS 


Mr. Streep. One more question. I was interested in what you said 
about these commemorative stamps that have honored foreign heroes. 
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Do you know of any stamp issued by foreign governments to further 
American good will? 

Mr. Watrer. Yes, a number have issued stamps honoring American 
leaders. 

Mr. Sreep. In view of that we probably should have gotten into this 
sort of thing sooner than we did. 

Mr. Water. I think so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Avexanper. I want to congratulate you on the fine work you 
are doing on these commemorative stamps. 

Mr. Watrer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Atexanper. As has been brought out, I had a request just 
recently to use whatever influence I could to try to get a commemora- 
tive stamp for the 50-year anniversary of the Girl Scouts of America. 
I just wondered what the possibilities would be of a thing of that 
kind. 

Mr. Watrer. It would be reasonably good for an organization of 
that sort, on its 50th anniversary. We have the next meeting of our 
advisory committee on February 17 and I will be happy to discuss 
it with them at that time and give you a report. 

Mr. Atexanper. I would appreciate it because I have had a number 
of Scout leaders in my State who are very much interested. That is 
all T have. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Walter. We will recess until 1:30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 


REORGANIZATION OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


Before we get into the “Operations” appropriation I believe the 
regional and district offices come under “Administration,” and you 
contemplate some changes in that eritire setup. 

I think, Mr. McKibbin, if you will explain to us just what you 
plan to do now, what changes you plan to make in the regionalization 
program, we shall be ver Vv glad to hear from you. 

Mr. McKresin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If I were to describe the one thing I have specialized in all my life 
T would say it is marketing, with emphasis on distribution. A good 
part of my life has been spent in the marketing of goods. I find a 
great similarity in the problems of merchandise marketing and the 
postal service. In a very real sense we are serving consumers in our 
mail distribution pattern. 

I think it might be well to give some background information which 
T have collected as a basis for our discussion. 

(1) With the advent of the single delivery to residential areas whic h 
started April 18, 1950, we actually created a real service problem in- 
volving something over 30 percent of our mail. This one-a-day resi- 
dential delivery was a departmental decision, necessitated by lack of 
funds. Because about 30 percent of our mail is delivered beyond the 
150-mile area of a receiving post office, a problem of timing is created 
in terms of getting mail dispatched properly in order to be received 
in time for next-day residential delivery 200 or 300 miles distant from 
the originating post office. 

There’s another service pr oblem caused by one residential delivery 
a day—a letter mailed at 9 o’clock in the morning at any post office 
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stays there until the next morning because the residential delivery car- 
riers have left the post office before 9 a. m. and that adversely affects 
the service. 

(2) Then we have had an ever-changing pattern of transportation. 
We have less trains carrying mail than we had 5, 10 or 15 years ago, 
and the schedules are less suited to mail carrying in many cases. When 
trains are combined the passengers, rather than the mail service, often 
dictate the schedule. 

(3) We have had inadequate facilities there. Though 2,000 new 
post offices have been built in the last 414 years our major post offices 
are usually housed in Government buildings in large cities and we 
have not had the opportunity to do the things necessary to make them 
ideally functional for the mail service. W hen we consider that 43 post 
offices handle about 46 percent of the total mail in the United States, 
those big offices become quite a factor in the effective distribution of 
mail, 

(4) This morning we heard from the research and engineering 
group. In our opinion their presentation was very much worthwhile. 

Currently, however, we do not have the benefits of that work to any 
large degree. Had that research program started 10 years earlier 
we would be reaping the benefits today in our movement of mail. We 
will reap in the next 5 and 10 years the full benefits of the program 
presented to this committee today. 

It is my experience that it takes about 5 years for a research idea 
< be born, developed, and put into operation, so lack of earlier re- 

earch is another contributing factor to our service problem. 

(5) Then in this same period of time from 1950 to 1958 the mail 
apres has increased from 45 billion pieces of mail to about 61 billion 
pieces of mail, which is approximately a 35-percent increase in actual 
mail handled. 

(6) Then there is a sixth point which I notice as an outsider coming 
into the postal service. There is a deadening weight of trad*tion 
throughout the service. New ideas are not readily accepted. They 
have to be explained and understood by a great many people because 
there is a tendency to stay with procedures which have been in effect 
for 50 years rather than take a fresh look at the problem. 

Here’s just one, but an important, example: Postmasters by and 
large have been postmasters for incoming mail. The mail that has 
come into their area gets preferred handling because they recognize a 
responsibility to their patrons and because most of the criticism and 
praise comes from the way they handle this local mail distribution. 

Actually in their thinking they have become islands of distribution 

rather than links in a distribution chain. We have to break down 
that concept or we will not move mail across these United States as 


-well as we should. 


It seems to me that these six factors have in a way made good postal 
service more difficult. 

Decentralization is generally accepted in any large business. and 
certainly the United States postal service is a very large business. 
However, there are a variety of ways to accomplish decentralization, 
and regionalization as we know it is just one concept. 

As T look at the service I can say that the decentralization has ac- 
complished a great deal in the last 4 years. It has improved the service 
to postal installations by being closer to them, able to handle corre- 
spondence faster than previously handled. By reason of decentraliza- 
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tion our supply centers have been closer to post offices so that the 
getting of necessary supplies and accountable paper has been speeded 
up. 

Also, through better supervision regionalization has accomplished 
quite a bit in terms of improved efficiency. 

In the 4 fiscal years 1953 through 1957 we have had a 16-percent in- 
crease in volume and something less than a 4-percent increase in man- 
power. 

To a small extent probably some of the indicated efficiency has re- 
sulted in curtailment of service, but by and large it has been more or 
less squeezing the water out of a big organization and getting a more 
effective utilization of manpower. 

The concept of regionalization we will discuss with you today has 
come after a thorough study of the problem. It simply means to re- 
duce what we might t term the superstructure in our regional organiza- 
tion and thus make available knowledgeable men of experience to work 
with the heads of these various postal installations so that we will 
be moving mail through post offices rather than simply to post offices. 
In any distribution plan one of the big problems is to see that mail 
not only gets to the point of distribution but that it moves forward 
in an order ly way. 

All of us know that the best way to solve a problem is to have a 
man with the problem discuss his problem with an experienced, 
knowledgeable man. Our concept of the field service officer is just 
such a concept. Men with a lot of experience and with knowledge 
contact the installations where the problems exist and by working 
together find a solution to the problems. 

In other words, in the streamlining of our regional organization 
what we have done is to simply take away the paperwork from the 
district and by so doing we have freed the knowledgeable personnel 
so that they can contact the installations where the problems are, 
and through their experience and knowledge help break up some of 
the bottlenecks that are retarding the forward movement of mail. 

In this concept the basic paperw ork that is needed to run an instal- 
lation originates at the installation. It has to originate there. It 
should stay there: Much of the contractual and control _paperwork 
today is found at the regional level. It will stay in the region. 

This removes that paperwork responsibility from the district office 
and gives the district management personnel the time necessary to 
get around to the installations and work more closely with them. 

Field service officers’ responsibilities really divide into two broad 
parts. The field services officer will be responsible for seeing that the 
mail keeps moving forward, and he will be responsible for the man- 
hour: usage in the various postal installations. He will have other 
assignments as given to him by the regional operations director be- 
cause in this concept he is the direct representative of the regional 
operations director. 


We have charts that perhaps will clarify my remarks for the com- 


mittee. 
MODIFICATION OF BUREAU OF OPERATIONS’ RESPONSIBILITIES 


First, a chart showing a modification of the Bureau of Operations’ 
responsibilities as of July 1. 1957. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. McKissin. The basic change is on the right-hand side of the 
chart under the heading “Distribution and traffic division.” 

Through this setup the Bureau of Operations is responsible for 
the use of the traffic facility established by the Bureau of Transpor- 
tation. 

The reason for combining the postal installation element and the 
distribution and traflic element is that problems seldom are so clearly 
defined or limited that they can be labeled an installation problem or 
entirely a traffic movement problem. Usually a problem involves 
operating areas. The field services officer will be trained in both sides 
of this business so that when he contacts and works with the installa- 
tion head he will be knowledgable on the problems in installations 
and the problems encountered in the movement and flow of mail be- 
tween installations. 


PREVIOUS REGIONAL SETUP 


The next chart shows the regional organization as it is currently 
or as it did exist prior to last week. 

Mr. Gary. We will insert this chart at this point. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. McKzeern. On the left-hand side the chart shows 102 district 
transportation offices and on the right-hand side 91 postal district 
offices. 

In this division of responsibility the district operations manager 
worked on the solutions to problems encountered within the installa- 
tion, and the district transportation manager was responsible for 
schemes and the movement of mail between offices. 


CURRENT REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 
The next chart is the regional organization as currently being put 


into effect. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. McKiesry. All postal installations from an authority stand- 
point report directly to the regional operations director. The field 
services officers maintain a close working relationship with the instal- 
lation heads, and report directly to the regional operations director. 

All the men on the first line from controller on the left of the chart 
to realty manager on the right have a staff responsibility, and the line 
operation is conducted through the regional operations director and 
his field services officers. 'The transportation field services officers are 
shown on the left side of the chart as mobile services officers. 

You will note under distribution and traffic there is a box labeled 
“Mobile services officers.” These men have a line responsibility for 
R. P. O. trains and H. P. O. lines. 

This is a simplified picture of the three stages of our organizational 
development: (1) The departmental change which incorporated the 
responsibility for the utilization of transportation in the Bureau of 
Operations, (2) the former regional organization, and (3) the 
regional organization now proposed and under way. 
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CHANGE IN DISTRICT OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. Then am I to understand that all district offices have 
now been abolished as such ? 

Mr. McKrestn. All districts in this concept will be abolished. 
Physically they have not as yet been abolished because it will take 
a period of time to work out some of the problems related to this 
change. The manpower will all be placed either as field services 
officers or in the installations themselves. 


FIXING OF RESPONSIBILITIES UNDER NEW SETUP 


Mr. Gary. One of my chief objections to the regionalization pro- 
gram as heretofore established was the difficulty of fixing responsi- 
bility. Apparently there was a great deal of uncertainty between 
the postmaster and the district manager as to whose authority it was 
to do certain things. A great many misunderstandings came to my 
attention, not only in my own district but from outside my district. 

Do you think that this new organization will clear up misunder- 
standings of that kind and fix the responsibility for each level of 
management so that there will not be confusion as to whose duty a 
certain function is? 

Mr. McKissrn. Mr. Chairman, this organization concept recog- 
nizes that, in the final analysis, the mail has to be moved by the post 
office and the postmaster runs the post office. Many of our post- 
masters do need help in terms of solving some of their problems. 
One of the problems that I noted is that postmasters, generally, are 
working as islands of operation. They do need encouragement and 
understanding in order that the outgoing dispatches, for instance, are 
timed properly to help their neighboring postmasters and ensure 
that the mail moves more effectively across the United States. 

Mr. Gary. And between the offices? 

Mr. McKiesrin. That is right. Our concept is that the postmaster’s 
job is to move the mail and that the regional operation director’s 
job is to furnish him with the help and knowledge necessary to do 
that job effectively. 

Mr. Gary. When you speak of the postmaster you speak not only 
of the first-class postmaster but all postal installations? 

Mr. McKresrn. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. And the field officers will work between the various 
postal installations? 

Mr. McKiesrn. With and between post offices, terminals, airmail 
fields—all installations. I am using the term “post office” in a generic 
way—I refer to all installations which move mail. 

Mr. Gary. Their duty will be to see to it that mail moves into and 
out of the post office but the operation of the particular post office will 
be in charge of its postmaster ¢ 

Mr. McKissr. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. On your regional organization you have a management 
officer. Is that a new office? 

Mr. McKiesrn. That is a new office? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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REGIONAL MANAGEMENT OFFICERS 


Mr. Gary. You created one new position in each region—manage- 
ment officer. What positions are you discontinuing ? 

Mr. McKissry. I will ask Mr. Hahn to give you ‘this whole story 
because he has worked with me in the presentation of this and he 
has worked out with the regional directors the streamlining of the 
regional structure. 

Mr. Hann. Actually the management officer is taking the place of 
an administrative assistant which we now have—a lower graded posi- 
tion. Here we are simply putting more responsibility on that officer 
incident to placing the regional operations director in direct line au- 
thorty with the installations. 

If we refer to the chart, we will see that under the old organiza- 
tion the district offices reported to the transportation manager on the 
one side and the operations manager on the other side, so that we had 
two layers of management between the regional operations director 
and the installations, the district manager and the regional manager. 
We think incident to his taking this direct line of responsibility the 
regional operations director needs a stronger management officer to 
look after the details of his office. 


POSITIONS ELIMINATED 


The other changes are the elimination of the district transportation 
and operations offices as they exist today, and the positions of district 
and assistant district manager both in transportation and operations. 


CREATION OF INSTALLATION MANAGERS 


Mr. Gary. What does your operations manager do? 

Mr. Hann. The way the region has been ‘organized, the regional 
ope rations manaver has been the man who was responsible for post 
office operations, so that all postmasters reported through him. 

The regional transportation manager was responsible for the postal 
transportation service operations, and he dealt with the transportation 
agencies which actually transport the mail. 

Under this new organization concept we have replaced those two 
officials. 

A postal installations manager takes the place of the old operations 
manager. The postal installations manager will have responsibility 
in certain functional areas covering both PTS installation and post 
offices. He will have responsibility for seeing that our facilities re- 
quirements are met: for manpower and production controls: and for 
delivery services. 

He has the responsibility for assisting the regional operations direc- 
tor in developing organizations for these installations. All of these 
things apply both to transportation installations and post offices. 


PRESENT TRANSPORTATION REGICNAL MANAGER CHIANGED TO DiISTRIPUTION 
AND TRAFFIC MANAGER 


The present transportation regional manager is being changed to 
the distribution and traffic manager. He will be responsible for the 
distribution of mail in all installations, whether they be post offices or 
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PTS installations. He would also have responsibility for the utiliza- 
tion of the transportation services. 


VEHICLE SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Gary. You have a “vehicle field personnel” shown on your old 
chart. That seems to have gone. 

Mr. Hann. Yes, sir. Motor vehicle service personnel are to be 
transferred from the direct responsibility of the vehicles manager to 
postmasters, and the staff responsibility for their utilization will come 
under the distribution and traffic manager. The vehicle manager will 
continue to have responsibility for the procurement, the servicing, the 
garaging of the vehicles, but the utilization of them will be under this 
distribution and traffic manager. 


REDUCTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Gary. Do you anticipate that you will save any personnel in 
the district offices when the plan is in full operation ? 

Mr. Hann. Yes, we do. 

Mr. McKresrn. In any good private business organization, when 
you streamline something you try, if you can, to get dollars out at 
the same time. The surest way to accomplish this is to take people 
out of the operation. 

Now our reorganization anticipates that about 460 people will be 
moved off the regional rolls. Some of these will move into the instal- 
lations which they have been supervising, and do their work in the 
installation. That means that your ultimate savings will come from 
the other end of the funnel, fewer substitute hours will be used and 
less new people will be hired. Your savings come by indirection in 
the postal service. 

Mr. Gary. That is my point. There will be fewer people in the 
field service offices than you now have in the district offices. 

Mr. McKiusprn. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. They will be utilized in the post offices. 

Mr. McKissrn. Let me clear you up on this point. By this pro- 
cedure you generate so many people. To start there will be about 
280 field services officers. Their first job is to see that the movement 
of mail is coordinated across the United States, and then as attrition 
takes its toll, which it does rather readily in the postal service, we 
believe that ultimately the number needed to continue the close rela- 
tionship with the larger installations will be about 180. Once we get 
the pattern of movement between the 37 ,000 offices firmly established, 
the Inspection Service, on its annual inspection can point up anything 
that seems obviously wrong, and in the smaller installation a field 
service officer can go out there to correct it. But we will have to have 
continuous contact with somewhere between 1,000 and 1,500 of the 
larger postal installations which move the great percentage of the 
total volume of mail. 

Have I adequately answered your question, Mr. Chairman? 
The savings come by reducing the forces that have been supporting 
forces for the district and assistant district managers in these district 
offices. A few of these people, relatively few, go back to the region 
because there will be some more work there. The rest will go into the 
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postal installations themselves. The savings will be in reduced sub- 
stitute hours and fewer new employees. 

We are utilizing the wide experience and knowledge of district and 
assistant district managers as field services officers. 


MAJOR CHANGES UNDER NEW ORGANIZATIONAL SETUP 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. McKibbin, as I understand this new program, 
two important things will result. One is that a large amount of paper- 
work which has been handled by the district offices will be accommo- 
dated in the main regional offices. 

Mr. McKisern. Or the installations. 

Mr. Canrretp. And, two, the field services officers who are to be 
those who heretofore have been associated with the district offices in 
higher echelons will perform under the regional directors, and their 
main function will be in beating down bottlenecks that arise in distri- 
bution of the mail from 1 post office or 1 installation to another. Is 
that right? Those are two of the main functions? 

Mr. McKissrn. That is right. We intend to move today’s mail 
today in a businesslike way. We have expressed our goal in eight 
words. The first line deals with expediting mail. The second line 
means the control of manpower necessary to operate efficiently. 


HANDLING OF MAIL IN NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK AREA 


Mr. Canrrevp. That pleases me if it works out that way because— 
and I want to repeat what I said the other day—there are situations 
in my own area where, to be specific, in one case mail that comes into 
the Paterson office, in order to go several miles to Little Falls or to 
Wayne has to go through a circuitous route, through the Hoboken 
terminal, which involves a 30- to 35-mile routing. I can see that this 
would result in solving a bottleneck of that kind and expediting the 
mail in that area. 

Would that be true? 

Mr. McKzrerrn. Yes. You picked the toughest area in the United 
States there. It will take a lot of doing, but your principle is correct. 

Mr. Canrtevp. If you can give some of those people I represent 
some encouragement I will be glad to note it in this record. 

Mr. McKeen. We are working on that and we have actually im- 
proved service in the New York area some. That is a gigantic 
task because the New York post office currently handles about 10 per- 
cent of our total mail, about 6 billion pieces a year. Too much mail 
has been dumped into New York because it was not handled the way 
it should have been handled by postmasters in adjacent areas. 

That is an area which we aim to correct. 

Mr. Canrtetp. That is your toughest area ? 

Mr. McKiesrn. The area we are working on the hardest. 

Mr. Canrietp. Yes; I can readily understand that. 


FIELD SERVICE OFFICERS 


Mr. McKreer. I have a letter from the postmaster at Sharon, Pa., 
who describes the values of this field services officer. He points out 
that never before have they had this kind of service where postmasters 
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and field service officers can solve problems on the spot. He states that 
this concept has really helped the mail service. 

His letter is directed to Don Myers, regional operations director in 
Philadelphia, and he starts by saying that he understands there is 
a big discussion coming up next week on this problem. He wants 
to reflect his experience. He happens to be head of the Postmasters’ 
Association of Pennsylvania and he said that in conventions and in 


meetings he has found his experience is duplicated by postmasters 
throughout the west Pennsylvania area. 


Mr. Gary. As I understand it, this reorganization is referred to 


as the Philadelphia plan because that was the pilot operation. Is 
that correct ? 


Mr. McKrepry. That was the test area. I will give the letter to 


you for the record if you would like to have it. It is a rather interest- 
ing document. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES Post OFFICE, 
Sharon, Pa., January 29, 1958. 
Mr. Donatp A. MYERs, 
Regional Operations Manager, 
Postal Department, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Myers: It is my understanding that a meeting of the top officials 
of the region are meeting in Philadelphia this week to decide the fate of the pilot 
operation. I do hope that I as a postmaster am not out of order in making a 
few comments on my personal observations during the past few months. 

I can recall the day when I would ask for information or possibly a change 
in the transporting of mails to or from this office and would eventually end up 
earrying on in the same old manner. Under the pilot operation, such action 
seemed to be a thing of the past. Our requests have been acknowledged and in 
most instances we received immediate action. Witness my request during the 
past holiday season when I asked for an extra trip to be placed in operation to 
handle the tremendous volume of parcel post. Twenty four hours later the request 
was granted and the mails were moving in fine order. 

Field Service Officer Joseph Steibel on his visits to this office has on many 
occasions given on the spot information which has saved both time and money. 
I can cite many cases in point. 

I have made it a point at the Erie, Crawford, and Mercer tri-county meetings 
to question many of the postmasters concerning their opinions of the operation. 
It was the consensus of opinion that things were being done much faster than 
ever before, that many things were accomplished during the field service officers 


visits, that a great deal of correspondence had been eliminated, better mail- 


service was being offered to their patrons, and that the transporting of the mail 
had improved considerably. 


I firmly believe in passing out compliments where I feel same are due and I 
wish to state that if other districts have been handled as well as I believe Mr. 
Steibel’s has, I can’t forsee the failure of the pilot operation. This able gentle- 
man has been “fair, friendly, and firm” in any and all of the suggestions which 


he has made in this office. I know that this feeling prevails with the vast ma- 
jority of the postmasters in Mercer County. 


‘May whatever decision you reach at your meetings this week be one made 
for the best interests of the postal service. 
Good health to you. 
Sincerely yours. 


J. L. O’Toore, Postmaster. 
In addition to that we have plenty of evidence of the value of the 
field service officers. As I stated in my talk, the National Postmasters’ 
Association and the League of Postmasters came to us and asked if 
we wanted them to get an independent appraisal. They sent out ques- 
tionnaires to the postmasters of their associations. 
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Even as a merchandiser I was surprised at the results. About 73 
percent of the postmasters answered the poll. That is very unusual; 
90 percent or more of those said that this has been a very effective 
aid to more efficient service. 

Mr. Canriecp. These field service officers will be operating directly 
under the regional operations director. 

Mr. McKresrn. The contemplated change differs somewhat from 
the Pennsylvania pilot plan because there we attempted to ascertain 
the value of the field service officer concept without reorganizing the 
whole region. Actually in Philadelphia the districts were reduced in 
number from 16 to 6. There was consolidation, but the districts still 
retained their status because there was no use upsetting the whole thing 
until we found out whether the plan we were testing had real poten- 
tial value. 

Mr. Canrretp. These men will be among the best men you have 
had .in the district. What authority will “they have as to making 
decisions on the spot ? 

Mr. McKissry. Mr. Canfield, they should be the best men we can 
find in our organization because there are two cardinal principles in- 
volved. In the first place, you cannot get good management by taking 
the management responsibilities away “from the man who has the job. 

The second thing is that you can only make local management mor 
effective by having more knowledgeable people sit down with them on 
their problems. 

We want to be sure the field service officers are trained well and 
that their experience is utilized well. That is why we are picking the 
district and assistant district managers, the men with the most expe- 
rience, to do this kind of a job. We are giving them special training, 
too, so that we are blending, cross pollinizing, the knowledge of trans- 
portation and operations managers so that they will be knowledgeable 
of the total service. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Many situations arise where he will not be obliged 
to telephone or communicate in some other way. 

Mr. McKissry. His authority will be that which is given to him by 
the regional operations director. The regional director, our experi- 
ence has been, will delegate a lot of authority as he tests the knowl- 
edge and ability of the man to assume authority. Authority without 
knowledge is not much good, and knowledge without authority is 
not much good. The two must go hand in hand. 

Mr. Sremrnsxt. I was very delighted with your presentation. I 
think this report this year probably i is one of the finest I have seen 
in the 8 years I have been here. The document speaks highly for 
everyone in the Department and it is a compliment to the committee 
as usual to have such a statment presented. 

I want to thank your Department, Mr. McKibbin, particularly the 
regional director who briefed us on the west coast last fall. 

Mr. McKinpry. Mr. Scoggins? 

Mr. Sreminsxkr. Yes. If I were a postmaster called to his office and 
saw the maps and charts he juvvia me of that whole San Francisco 
Bay area I not only would be flattered but I would assume I was con- 
sidered a member of the team. 

Had Mr. Scoggins come down to me in some post office and tried to 
present a message without those charts, without showing how I fitted 
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into the flow line, I am afraid I might have had the impression he was 
just a boss instead of a coach. He did a good job. 

If you could apply the method of Mr. Scoggins, and this is not per- 
sonal because I never met the man before, but I saw that area as a 
doctor might see an X-ray, as I never had seen it before, if you apply 
that to all your regions, I am sure you will come out of this thing 
making everyone feel that he is not only in the biggest business in 
the world but in one of the finest and in one of the most challenging. 

I have enjoyed your presentation this morning. I like the fact 
you stress that our job is volume. Whether it is money, manpower, 
man-hours, whether it is time, it is the proper management of what 
we are given to work with which ives us this feeling that we are 
doing our work. 

Would I be correct in saying that your mission is to allow everyone 
in the Post Office ultim: ately to be able to judge for himself whether he 
is doing a job because he knows what the standards are? 

Mr. McKinsey. I feel a degree of dedication to the post office ar- 
rived at after only 1 year’s experience. I only hope that I can do my 
part to ensure th: at the Post Office Department makes a real contribu- 
tion to America. 

The point I was trying to make is this: The job of the field service 
officer takes on a richness of experience and value that was not inherent 
in the position of district manager. When you can go personally to 
a man who has a problem and help him solve it, you have a certain 
inward satisfaction that you do not gain by correspondence and long- 
distance management. 

Mr. Streminsxt. I think the feeling of everyone appreciating his 
place and his importance in the se ‘heme is the greatest thing you can 
do. We have six Army regions in the'l United States. That is the 
basis on which we hope to defend this terrain. We have six Army 
commanders who are at their posts. They orient the forces under 
them and they come right in with the Chief of Staff here and with the 


Joint Chiefs, and if something happened to us overnight we could meet 


the situation, Iam sure. 

Therefore if it is solid for the Army to have six headquarters, I 
think you are on solid ground in regionalizing this tremendous busi- 
ness of yours. I wish you luck and it seems you will do a job. 

You say it takes 5 or 10 years for a concept to get across. I am still 
searching in my own mind to try to get transl: ited something which, as 
a Congressman, I can work with in your Department, and it is to take 
the money we give you, which is our job here. You call it a budget; 
we call it money. It is your job to see it is properly used. I wonder 
if we can translate at your convenience the dollar volume for which 
vou are asking and its manpower equivalent ? 

I want that in this sense—what is the total budget you are asking 
for 1959? 

Mr. McKipern. $3,421,121,000. 

Mr. Stemrinskr. What is the value of a man-year or a man-hour in 
the Post Office today? Do you have that figure ‘ 

Mr. McKiesin. Are you asking for a value that indicates increase 
in efficiency ? 

Mr. Sreminskt. I am searching to take the budget you are asking for 
in dollar volume, taking whatever price you want to put on a man- 
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hour, and translating that man-hour in terms of a budget. Instead 
of asking for money, suppose you said you had to have so many man- 
hours or man-years to run this Department to move the mails, which 
means all your facilities, all transportation, everything you have to 
take to move the body which is mail that is on this centipede, let us 
say ; visualize the volume with all its legs, facilities, trucks, everything 
that must be moved in a volume of time. 

Mr. McKieern. Actually our allowances to postal installations are 
in man-hours. They are not in dollars. 

Mr. Sremrnskr. Suppose we have a problem like opening oilfields 
in the desert; it will bring in thousands of people, big operations, min- 
ing activity and everything else, and say you are faced with handling 
X volume of mail for those people. Shall we throw the cost into these 
different items, operations, administration, transportation, facilities? 
I think I could solve that problem as an engineer if I knew the man- 
hour equivalent needed to handle that volume of mail and take it from 
there. DoI make sense? 

Mr. McKiussrn. It would be a problem to work it out. 

Mr. Sremrnsk1. Just leave it. I seek that inspiration in your De- 
partment which you have, and you and everybody in it wants to give, 
that will put free enterprise and ingenuity to work on our postal prob- 
lems. I am with you a hundred percent. Maybe it will take me 5 
years to touch that one button that will throw everything into perspec- 
tive. 

Mr. McKieery. I would like to say this. I said from the time an 
idea is started in a research laboratory it is often 5 to 10 years before 
it can be fully implemented. Ido not mean to imply that ideas in this 
Department are that slow. I think we have already changed some 
thinking within the year. 

There is one thought I would like to leave with the committee, Mr. 
Chairman. One of the things I am personally most interested in is 
giving the United States of America a good postal service. I come 
from an industry where you have to have a good product before you 
can market it. I think we should think in terms of a good postal 
service. Some of our economies really have been taking away some 
of the things that the people have a right to expect in a good service. 


FACILITIES FOR HANDLING MAIL 


Mr. Sreminsxt. If I were to ask you, what would make the post 
office in Jersey City obsolete in your calculations—it was built in 
1912, it is a marble monument—what would you say? They had over 
$40,000 left in their budget in 1912 and to use it all up they decided to 
goldleaf the lobby of that post office. Someone recently threw white 
paint over the goldleaf. Whether that goldleaf is worth a hundred 
thousand dollars today if you extract the gold I do not know. But 
it shows how our concepts change. 

The question would be what do I have to prove to you to get a first 
class, not necessarily appearing post office, because it is adequate, of 
marble, and spacious, but what would have to be proven to get a new 
post office for Jersey City and thus perhaps make more efficient a lot 


of substations in handling that big volume, as is being done in the 
San Francisco Bay area? 
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Mr. McKiesrn. I would like Mr. Sessions to comment directly if 
he cares to. 

I think in terms though of mail processing factories rather than 
monuments. For efficiency you think in terms of a different physical 
arrangement. You otal try to move the raw product in one end 
and take the finished product out the other. Many of our monumental 
structures are fine for many things but not good for movement of 
mail. 

Mr. Sreminskt. I am going to ask this question later. What will 
make the Post Office Department of the United States obsolete? You 
probably would say lack of efficient operation. 

Mr. Sessions. Congressman, may I say in general first that of the 
hundred million square feet that we occupy in postal buildings in the 
United States approximately 50 million square feet is in Federal 
buildings, buildings owned by the United States Government. The 
leasing program that our Bureau of Facilities has been so efficiently 
working with in the last few years is primarily a program to have 
buildings built for the Post Office Department by private entre- 
preneurs and leased to us on long-term Nea: These are largely of 
the smaller class. 

The building you just talked about is a Federal building. In this 
type of building—this is where our most serious problems are—our 
present funds are not sufficient to purchase the equipment which 
needs replacement in these buildings. Furthermore, I think that 
there may be a question of policy to be decided as to whether and 
when we could move out of many of these buildings into a leased 
building. 

Specifically, we have a priority list which we are attempting to 
rocess in order of buildin which require immediate attention. We 
ecide which building will be on this priority list and the order of 

these buildings in terms of the actual need for mail service in those 
communities. I cannot tell you offhand just where this specific build- 
ing is in the priority list but we will be most happy to look at the 
list and discuss this with you further in the near future. 

Mr. Sremrnskti. Thank you, sir. If I could show you organizations 
and people who might, with no loss to Uncle Sam, show you how 
that area or that property could be used in other activities than 
postal that might ease your decision considerably, might it not? If 
you were made to feel something you released that belonged to Uncle 
Sam was not going to be used, that it would remain idle, I am sure you 
would hold off. I appreciate your solicitude in this particular 
situation. 

My last question is this. What do you think would have to take 
place to make the Post Office Department of the United States, as we 
now know it, obsolete ? 

Mr. McKzresrn. I do not like to think in terms of negatives. I 
would like to think in terms of what it would take to make the postal 
service really good. 

Mr. Stemrinski. I am glad to hear that. I think if we continue to 
operate the postal system through the years with mounting losses the 
people would question whether you should not float your deficit 
through loans from the Treasury Department rather than appropria- 
tions of Congress, therefore forcing the banking mind to give you 
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money with quid pro quo promises of performance such as the 
World Bank or the Export-Import Bank obtain on loans. You 
show how the money will be used. If you did not take the steps you 
are taking now with the encouragement of this chairman and this 
committee, Congress might come to the point where a Congressman 
would have to say to his people, maybe what the Post Office De- 
partment needs to bring this whole message home is to finance their 
deficits through loans from the Treasury Department or independent 
banking outfits and then you would probably get the adjustments 
you need if Congress would release its entire responsibility for that 
Cabinet post and its operations. Thank you. 

Mr. Canrterp. I think the number one need at this time is to have 
Congress realistically meet the facts of life: 1, provide proper rates 
for mail services; and 2, do more toward an_ honest-to-goodness 
modernization program. 

I cannot help but feel that the patrons of the post office, the tax- 
payers of our country, 99 percent plus, feel likewise. 


INITIAL INCREASE IN MAN-HOURS UNDER NEW ORGANIZATIONAL SETUP 


Mr. Gary. Mr. McKibbin has an additional statement to insert at 
this point in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I am vitally interested in perfecting two phases of our 

business : 
1. Improving the mail service; and 
2. Achieving a new concept of efficiency. 

During these past 4 years, we have achieved important savings, through sound 
managerial practices. We believe that it is possible to further improve our 
product. which is service, and at no long-term increase in cost. 

The field service officer concept, properly operated, should produce just such 
results after a full year of operation. However, it is probable that there will 
be some initial increase in supervisory and clerical hours in order to implement 
our plan to improve the mail service for the American public. 

Many of the improvements can be effected without additional costs. In the 
larger Offices, however, our analysis indicates that certain improvements will, 
initially, require more man-hours. Examples are: Making additional direct 
packages, pouches and sacks; making more collections: adding new dispatches; 
and establishing trapping centers to keep mail out of terminals and advance 
delivery. 

From our experience in the Philadelphia region we know that there was 
an increase in man-hour costs at the start of our program to improve service. 
In the first 2 consolidated districts established in Pennsylvania, the man-hour 
utilization increased to 101.82 percent and 104.41 percent of the apportioned 
hours. Currently, however, these 2 districts are showing manpower control 
improvement, and we have every reason to believe that by the end of 1 full 
year of operation we will be rendering greatly improved service with man-hour 
costs no higher than they were formerly. 

Our study has convinced us that in the Philadelphia region the cost of a 
greatly improved mail service will be about 1 percent of total work hours, 
or approximately $1 million for the first full year of operation in that region. 
Based on experience to date this is a one-time man-hour expenditure, following 
which some absorption of volume increases should be resumed. 

When our 1959 budget was prepared, we did not have available the results 
and the added costs of the Philadelphia pilot operation. Consequently our 
budget does not provide funds for immediate installation of this broad improve- 
ment program. This adds to the tightness of our budget, and may necessitate 
some deferment of the service improvement program. 
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Mr. Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize the point 
that since both our 1958 and 1959 budgets were constructed on the 
basis of absorbing in man-hours some increase in volume, the renewed 
emphasis upon improving service might cause less absorption than 
we had calculated in the budget. For example, we estimated in our 
budget justification for 1959 an increase in volume of 3.4 percent, 
but we estimated an increase in clerk hours of only 2.4 percent. The 
burden of these remarks, Mr. Chairman, is that we feel that tempo- 
rarily, in the regions in which we implement special improvements 
in service, the clerk hours may go up as much as the volume; or at 
least that we will not be able to absorb as much of the volume increase 
as we had based our 1959 budget estimates on, namely, a 1 percent 
absorption. 

Mr. McKrpern. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OPERATIONS 
WITNESSES 


EDSON O. SESSIONS, DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 

JOHN M. McKIBBIN, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF OPERATIONS 

BERT B. BARNES, FIRST DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL, BUREAU OF OPERATIONS 

A. C. HAHN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF OPERATIONS 

L. E. BOWMAN, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF OPERATIONS 

L. ROHE WALTER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Program and financing 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities 


1. Administration of post office operations $282, 345, 509 | $310, 356, 000 $320, 397, 000 


2. Mail handling and window serv ice 911, 972,881 1, 000, 347,000 | 1, 031, 416, 000 
Collection and delivery service 868, 693, 804 956, 707, 000 987, 243, 000 
+. Custodial service 65, 351, 171 72, 034, 000 74, 152, 000 
Mail handling in transit 191, 883, (81 208, 000, 000 212, 232, 000 
6. Vehicle ser -ice 64, 409, 986 71, 500, 000 78, 028, 000 
Total obligations 2, “84, 657, 082 |2, 618, 944,000 | 2, 703, 468, 000 
Financing 
Comparative transfers from ( or to other accounts 225, 863, 971 34, 228, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available 2, 436, 939 
Appropriation (adjusted 2, 161, 230, 000 


2, 653, 172,000 2, 703, 468, 000 
Appropriation adjusted 


Appropriation 2, 154, 440, 000 (2. 380, 000,000 | 2, 703, 468, 000 
Transferred from 
“Administration, regional operation, and research’’ 
(70 Stat. 96 and 71 Stat. 39) 81, 000 535, 000 
“Transportation” (70 Stat. 96 and 71 Stat. 39) 8, 800, 000 201, 117, 000 


“Fac? ities’ (71 Stat. 39) 71. 520, 000 
Transferred (70 Stat. 96) to 

‘Finance”’ — 100, 000 

**Faci ities” —1, 991, 000 
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Object classification 





Total number of permanent positions 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions__-_-_-_- 
Average number of all employees. - ---_--- 
Number of employees at end of year-_-- 


Average PFS level and salary 
Average salary of ungraded positions 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_- 
Positions other than permé anent_.. 
Greer UR ONIN GON WEDOR 5 oo ccmncccenccaccnnccensuse 


I ORIEN ST SOON Winn anncnacdeesuckuawaatennsa 12 


Travel...... 

Transportation of things hktslutostieccenekadsamhbelbaaaei 
Rents and utility services 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials_. 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

Taxes and assessments __ ; 


Total obligations 





1957 actual 


370, 048 
145, 849 
519, 931 


511, 526 


1958 estimate 


| 


379, 595 
154, 206 
538, 267 
528, 807 


1959 estimate 


388, 259 
159, 134 
552, 020 
542, 211 





4.5 $4,514 


$3, 827 


4.5 $4,534 


$3, 887 


$4, 544 
$3, 936 


4.5 





-|$1,620,378,118 


558, 539, 044 
98, 683, 245 


|$1,668,727,644 
598, 416, 285 
114, 744, 743 


$1, 715, 713, 132 
622, 870, 145 
113, 099, 768 





2, 277, 600, 407 
14, 218, 595 
51, 485, 244 

4, 112, 237 
16, 115, 032 


48, 627 
5, 546, 457 





|2, 381, 888, 672 


14, 501, 170 
51, 474, 582 

4, 076, 000 
17, 754, 173 
18, 376, 034 


"6, 033, 523 


124, 839, 846 


2, 451, 683, 045 
15, 016, 836 
52, 238, 187 

4, 020, 000 
18, 962, 761 
21, 452, 596 

133, 878, 050 


~~ 6, 216, 525 





2, 384, 657, 032 


2, 618, 944, 000 





2, 703, 468, 000 


Mr. Gary. We have under consideration this afternoon the esti- 


mates for postal operations. 
million. The comparative 


The appropriation for 1958 is $2,380 
apropriation for 1958 is $2,618,944,000. 


The estimate for 1959 is $2,703,468,000. The increase over the actual 


appropriation for 1958 is $32 3.468, 000. 


The increase over the comparative appropriation for 1958 is $84,- 


524,000. 


We will insert pages 201 through 203 and the analyses of obligation 
tables of the justifications. 
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Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 


Annnal sppropriaiion, 1906.68.35... ch... Ss shee $2, 290, 000, 000 
Supplemental appropriation, 1958__._.__.__....______________-_- 90, 000, 000 
Current appropriation, 1906... catia ena 2, 380, 000, 000 
Functional transfers from— 
Administration and Research: 
Crib: Kemer tates ct | ei as ee ees $489, 000 
Deputy Postmaster General___..._______ 40, 000 
Buresu of Perseniels ...-—-....c6-.-~. 6, 000 
OOM Sta. nied aaa 535, 000 
Transportation : 
Postal Transportation Service_________-~- 208, 000, 000 
Bureau of Transportation__._.__._.__._____ 117, 000 
I aise cia 208, 117, 000 
Facilities : 
Motor vehicle service—fleld____._.________ 71, 500, 000 
Burenth of PACtmeeehs 652.5 Bie sccckinis 20, 000 
NPE ik Bic ndcewivencks needa nae 71, 520, 000 
Fund transfer to Transportation_____.___.__-_-__- —7, 000, 000 
— 278, 172, 000 
Adjusted. -agmrogrimtion, “WOUG 22 on iii 2, 653, 172, 000 
‘Comparative adjustments for proposed functional 
transfers in estimates, 1959: 
To: Administration, regional operation, and 
research : 
Bureau of Operations... —$1, 109, 000 
: Regional administration_._....__..._---- —33, 830, 000 
NN s.inn- csihas ipa <citaseatcanaaaieanenl —34, 989, 000 
From: Facilities, Federal Reserve bank re- 
en DREROIN sh nck i iscditid ncaa eisai’ 711, 000 
—_—_——-_ — 34, 228, 000 
Adjeated: bane; 1908s ....06.cctowsd cokdineeeeal 2, 618, 944, 000 
Total estimated obligations, 1000. .:........sccddiinsnnsacstuasa 2, 703, 468, 000 
Estimated increase in obligations, 1959__...__-__-_-__-_--_ 84, 524, 000 
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Analysis of estimaied increase in obligations, 1959 


ui | 
Activity and account 1957 58 1959 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) decrease (—) 


Administration of post office operations: 
Postmasters --- sé = $152, 153, 118 | $164, 360, 000 $168, 241, 000 $3, 881, 000: 
Post office supervisors iatEeiiadtec teat 130, 192, 391 145, 996, 000 152, 156, 000 6, 160, 000 


Subtotal 282, 345, 509 310, 3656, 000 = 307, 000 | 10, 041, 000 


Mail handling and window service: 
Post-office clerks, Ist and 2d class 875, 713. 672 960, 841, 000 990, 107, 000 29, 266, 000 
Post-office clerks, 3d and 4th class_-- 29, 174, 267 31, 545, 000 | 32, 942, 000 1, 397, 000 
Contract stations. Sead 6, 386, 473 6, 750, U00 | 7, 120, 000 370, 000 
Reimbursement to Federal Reserve 

banks_- : 677, 624 
Training and instruction __- fia cada 17, 454 | 
Repair and alteration by GSA_..-.---- 3, 391 |. 





Subtotal 911, ‘972, 881 4, 000, aT, 000 4, USE, C16, Ce 


Collection and delivery service: | 
City delivery carriers __ a ee 635, 025, 393 709, 749, 000 737, 871, 000 


Special delivery messengers... ___ | 24,604,111 | 26, 514, 000 27, 081, 000 567, 000 
Rural delivery service | 209,064,300 | 220,444,000 | 222, 291, 000 1, 847, 000 





Subtotal_ <<a 868, 693, 804 956, 707, 000 987, 243, 000 30, 536, 000 
Custodial service___. wate — 65, 351, 171 | 72, 034, 000 74, 152, 000 2, 118, 000 
Mail handling in transit. ___-...-_____- | 191,883,681 | 208,000,000 | 212, 232, 000 

— —= ————————— = = —_ ——— == = 

Vehicle service: | 
Vehicle service personnel 39, 906, 697 44, 356, 000 47, 000, 000 2, 644, 000 
Vehicle maintenance. pant i 17, 675, 369 20, 990, 000 24, 647, 000 3, 657, 000 
Contract vehicles _ _ | 6, 827, 920 6, 154, 000° | 6, 381, 000 227, 000 





| 


OT sist cet dria a 64, 409, 986 


I 
| 





78, 028, 000 a’ 528, 000 





Total operations ; 2, 384, 657, 032 2, 618, 944, 000 | 2, "2, 703, 4 468, 000 | 84, 524, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


All of the field activities under the jurisdiction of the Assistant Postmaster 
General, Bureau of Operations, are in this appropriation, except the admini- 
stration of regional offices. The activities include operation of post offices, oper- 
ation of the motor vehicle service, and the handling of mail in transit. The 
field personnel under the jurisdiction of the Assistant Postmaster General, 
Bureau of Operations, included in this appropriation are postmasters, super- 
visors, clerks, rural and city carriers, special delivery messengers, custodial 
employees, Postal Transportation Service employees, and the motor vehicle 
service employees, as well as funds for contract vehicles and vehicle maintenance. 

The following table reflects the relationship between the manpower and mail 
volume estimates, excluding city delivery and vehicle service employment: 


| 


Volume Gross 
| (millions of |} manpower 
er ) (man-years) 
aie cetacean —_ — — 
1957__- 


59, 078 366, 304 
1958 (estimate) 


61, 441 376, 204 


Increase ___--_.-_-- 
Percent 


1958 (estimate) j 61,441 
1959 (estimate) : ; . 63, 530 382, 895. 


ee Ladies ee Saban ot Mla ade 2, 089 6, 601 
Percent____- cae teen ewan sig bebinticnsicrtiit i pada 3. 40 | 1, 75. 
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Analysis of obligations 
POSTMASTERS, INCREASE $3,881,000 















































Item 1957 1958 1959 Increase or 
(actual) | (estimate) (estimate) | decrease (—) 
Average number of positions. .................- 38, 596 38, 239 37, 883 —356 
Average compensation. --.....................-- $3, 817 $3, 947 $4, 074 $127 
bi cli ascot : 
Se  iiasiniaths asain ceapthaptciaibusinie da dinates $147, 338, 441 | $150, 946, 500 $154, 316, 500 $3, 370, 000 
I SII ass <fusi-bchtadiests ctirgscoilicstesoanie eiasdiniea nails a 26, 989 27, 500 28, 000 500 
Rental allowance, 4th-class offices ow- acetic 4, 112, 237 4, 076, 000 4, 020, 000 —56, 000 
Group life insurance (07) --___-._- gi 445, 510 454, 000 464, 500 10, 500 
Contribution to retirement fund (11)..----..---|-------------- 8, 608, 000 9, 158, 000 550, 000 
Social security taxes (15). ............-....-.--- 229, 941 | 248, 000 | 254, 000 6, 000 
Total obligations. | 152, 153, 118 | 164, 360,000 | 168, 241, 000 3, 881, 000 
c sg | Boy ee 7 
Analysis of obligations 
POST OFFICE SUPERVISORS, INCREASE $6,160,000 
Item 1957 | 1958 | 1959 Increase or 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) | decrease (—) 
Average number of positions--_...............- 22, 153 23, 148 23, 786 638 
Average compensation. --._...-- _%, 854 | $5, 926 | $5, 996 $70 
ii ccctcnd inch coke touenilmaeiidindane tain ibitesbcei $129, 692, 860 | "$137, 167, 000 >| $142, 622, 000 $5, 455, 000 
Travel (02) _- neh indice hata 81, 233 82, 000 | 85, 000 3, 
Group life insurance (07) cacataiese 418, 298 | 442, 000 459, 000 17, 000 
Contributions to retirement fund (11)....------|..-----..-----| 8, 305, 000 F 8, 990, 000 685, 000 
Total obligations 130, 192, 301 | 145,996,000 | 152, 156,000 6, 160, 000 
i i | | 
Analysis of obligations 
POST OFFICE OLEEER, 1ST- AND 2D-CLASS, INCREASE, ane 
siti neti — : nthe 
Item 1957 } 1958 1959 Increase or 
(actual) | (estimate) (estimate) | decrease (—) 
Average number of positions. ............-....- 200, 780 208, 425 213, 523 5, 098 
Average compensation -. .....-- 5 $4, 337 | $4, 360 $4, 378 $18 
Salaries, clerks, 1st- and 2d-class offices (01).....| $870, 832, 376 | $908, 663, 370 | $934, 800,712 | $26,137, 342 
SE Wii Patidnucconcedhvbesdunkinnduieaiened | 5, 040 3, 696 —1, 
Subtotal (01) -- a a ieaeaiaen | 870, 834, 920 908, 668, 410 410 | 934, 804, 408 26, 135, 998 
Travel (02)_.. . waeeaibnaiinisinn 102, 172 104, 000 105, 666 1, 666 
Group life insurance (07)-...-...-.......----..- 2, 617, 127 | 2, 726, 441 2, 804, 151 77, 710 
Contribution to retirement fund (11).....-.----|.-.-.--------- | 46, 997, 846 49, 981, 250 2, 983, 404 
Suggestion awards (13) _.....--- pinduideiee sae 36, [noconeaaoses lec sa it a ticle Utila 
Social security taxes (15).............-......- 2, 122, 893 | 2, 344, 303 2, 411, 525 67, 222 
Us CED. nn ce nncosacnsninsesenen 875, 713, 672 960, 841,000 | 990, 107,000 | 29, 266, 000 








Analysis of obligations 


CLERKS, 3D-C 


Item 


Average number of positions. -- - - niebueee 
Average compensation -. ............-.-.- 


Saleries (01)..........- psa atet tea diet ala ieee 


Group life insurance (07) 


Contribution to retirement fund (11) ----. 


Social] security tax (15).........--.--..- 


UU CR inninct cwtettinsccwcsuduanen 


LASS OFFICES, INCREASE $1,397,000 


1957 | 1958 














1959 Increase or 

| (actual) (estimate) (estimate) | decrease (—) 
cease 8, 744 8, 918 | 9, 096 178 
astern $3, 239 | $3, 373 | $3, 444 | $71 
~ $28, 756,686 | $30,076,000 | $31,320,000 | $1, 258, 000 
134, 427 139, 000 145, 000 6, 000 
pnainougeannisiadmeaaaed 1, 031, 000 1, 157, 000 126, 000 
indicia 283, 154 299, 000 311, 000 12, 000 
. 29, 174, 267 31, 545, 000 | 32, 942, 000 1, 397, 000 
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Analysis of obligations 
CONTRACT STATION SERVICE, INCREASE $370,000 


j 
Item 1957 1958 1959 | Increase or 
(actual) (estimate) | (estimate) | decrease (—) 


iaameiiacommaa aie 


07 Contract stations-_- ‘ : $6, 386,473 | $6, 750, 000 $7, 120, 000 $370, 000 
| ' 


Analysis of obligations 
REIMBURSEMENTS TO FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, INCREASE $36,000 


Item 1957 1958 1959 | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


Other contractual services (07): | 
Handling of direct postal deposits by Fed- 
eral Reserve banks- | . | $500, 000 $500, 000 | 
Processing of paid money orders by Fed- | | 
eral Reserve banks | $677, 624 | 711, 000 747, 000 | 


—o — —____——_| — 


Total obligations 677, 624 | 1, 211, 000 1, 247, 000 | 


| 


Analysis of obligations 
CITY DELIVERY CARRIERS, INCREASE $28,122,000 


Item 1957 1958 1959 Increase or 
(actual (estimate) (estimate) decrease (—) 


|- hcateasiiis 
Average number cf positions 144, 755 52, 667 | 159, 333 | 6, 666 
Average compensation $4, 275 $4, 27: $4, 268 ~$4 


Salaries (01 $618, 766, 033 "$652, 161, 386 | $680, 007, 000 $27, 845, 614 
Uniforms (01) -_- 8, 431, 271 15, 615, 000 12, 180, 000 —3, 435, 000 


Subtotal (01) | 627, 197, 304 667, 776, 386 692, 187, 000 | 24, 410, 614 
Travel expenses (02) | 13, 315 13, 500 14, 000 500 
Tolls and ferriage (03) - 191, 626 | 197, 114 207, 000 9, 886 
Group life insurance (07) - 1, 853, 305 , 950, 000 2, 033, 000 | 83, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund (11)- | 596, 000 36, 625, 000 | 3, 029, 000 
Suggestion awards (13) 7, 359 | 
Social security taxes (15) _ _- 1, 887, 074 | . 064, 000 2, 149, 000 | 85, 000 

Subtotal _ _- 631, 149, 983 | 597, 000 733, 215, 000 | 27, 618, 000 
Carfare (02) -_- 3, 875, 410 152, 000 , 656, 000 504, 000 


Total obligations | 635, 025, 393 709, 749, 000 737, 871, 000 28, 122, 000 


Analysis of obligations 


SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS, INCREASE $567,000 


Item 1957 1958 1959 | Increase or 
(actual) (estimate (estimate) | decrease (—) 


Average number of positions 5, 560 5, 551 5, 54: —9 
Average compensation $4, 081 $4, 186 ; $102 


Salaries (01) $22, 691, 057 $23, 236, 000 $23, 765, 000 | $529, 000 
Uniforms (01) 182, 865 337, 000 295, 000 | — 42, 000 
Other personal services (fees) 420, 593 399, 000 394, 000 —5, 000 
Subtotal 23, 294, 515 23, 972, 000 24, 454, 000 482, 000 
Travel (02) __- 104 100 100 
Auto equipment maintenance (03) - _- 1, 177, 229 700 1, 174, 200 | —1, 500 
Group life insurance (07) 71, 908 3, 200 74, 900 1, 700 
Contribution to retirement fund (11) 000 1, 314, 800 | 84, 800 
Social security taxes (15) 60, 355 000 63, 000 | 


Total obligations 24, 604, 111 000 27, 081, 000 567, 000 
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Analysis of obligations 


RURAL 


Item 


Average number of positions 
Average compensation 


Salaries (01) _- 
Trav el (02). 
Equipment maintenance (03) 
Group life insurance (07) 
Retirement contributions (11) -- 
Social security taxes (15) - 


Total obligations - 


Item 


Classified employees 
Average number of positions. -- 
Average compensation - - . 
Unclassified employees (job cleaners 
Allowances 
A verage allowance 
Salaries, classified employees (01 
Unclassified employees (01 
Uniform allowance (01 
Subtotal (01 
Travel (02 
Group life insurance (07) - 
Contribution to retirement fund (11 
Social security taxes (15). 


Total obligations 


MAIL 


Item 


Average number of positions 


HANDLING IN TRANSIT, 


DELIVERY SERVICE, INCREASE $1,847,000 




















| 
- | 1987 | 1988 1959 ° | Increase or 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) | decrease (—) 
35, 971 i: 35, 979 35, 859 —120 
$4, 581 | $4, 629 $4, 669 | $40 
| $164, 800, 830 | $166, 551, 596 | $167, 421,137} $860, 541 
acl 70 ae dichomnaie 
43, 286,321 | 43, 939, 768 44, 467, 987 | 528, 219 
500, 856 | 505, 566 506, 806 | 1, 240 
_| 8, 938, 000 9, 383, 000 | 445, 000 
476, 224 509, 000 512, 000 | 3, 000 
"209, 064, 30 | ~ 220, 444,000 | 222, 291, 000 | 1, 847, 000 
Analysis of obligations 
CUSTODIAL SERVICE, INCREASE $2,118,000 
1957 1958 1959 Increase or 
. (actual) (estimate) (estimate, decrease (—) 
16, 164 16, 541 16, 758 217 
$3, 797 | $3, 865 | $3, 921 | $56 
4, aoe | 4, 261 4, 300 | 39 
| $923 | $932 $9 
= 159 | $63, 936, 596 | $65,715,383 | $1, 778, 787 
3, 627, 470 3,932,550 | 4, 008, 250 | 75, 700 
57, 279 4 98, 854 A 80, 367 | —18, 487 
65, 051, 908 67, 968, 000 | 69, 804, 000 | 1, 836, 000 
2, 159 3, 000 | 3, 000 | : 
180, 325 187, 000 | 193, 000 | 6, 000 
3, 747,000 | 4, 020, 000 | 273, 000 
116, 779 129, 000 | 132, 000 | 3, 000 
rt 65, 351, 171 72, 034, 000 | 74, 152, 000 2, 118, 000 
Analysis of obligations 
INCREASE $4,232,000 
1957 1958 1959 Increase or 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) decrease (—) 
38, 336 | 39, 493 | 40, 148 | 955 
$4, 722 | $4, 730 | _ $4,707 —$23 


Average compensation 


Salaries (01) 

Travel (02)_. 

Household goods and effects (03 
Group life insurance (07 
Contribution to retirement fund (11 
Suggestion awards (13) 

Social security taxes (15 


Total obligations. 





$181, 017, 366 
10, 074, 157 
2, 148 

548, 674 


10, 074, 000 | 
2, 000 

570, 000 
10, 300, 000 


4, 708 | 


236, 628 


191, 8&3, 681 


237, 000 
208, 000, ‘000 | 


$186, 817, 000 | | $190, 392, 000 


$3, 575, 000 
10, 074, 000 


2, 000 . oti 

581, 000 11, 000 

10, 949, 000 649, 000 
234, 000 —3, 000 
“212, 232, 000 4, 232, 000 


en ermetice 


ny 
. 
1 
3 
; 
; 
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Analysis of obligations 


VEHICLE SERVICE PERSONNEL, INCREASE $2,644,000 


Item 


| 


Average number of positions. .._.______- : 
Average compensation - -- 4 


Gemersee i). ........--<.. 
Uniforms (01) 


Subtotal (01)___-_--- 
Travel (02) _____ ee ‘ f 
Transportation of household goods (03) -_-- 
Group life insurance (07) - 

Contribution to retirement fund (11)- 
Social security taxes (15). ..___- 


Total obligations. ___- ts 
Transfer to vehicle rebuilding. _--- 


SUORURIIOE sido cece HRS whee 


| $39, 259, 598 | 


1957 
(actual) 


8, 872 | 
$4, 425 


428, 550 


39, 688, 148 
42, 987 


114, 724 | 
133, 409 | 


39, 979, 268 
—72, 571 





39, 906, 697 


1958 | 
(estimate) 


9, 306 


$4, 466 | 
~ $41, 562, 780 | 


575, 000 

42, 137, 780 
45, 000 

6, 000 

132, 000 

2, 087, 000 
140, 220 

44, 548, 000 
— 192, 000 





44, 356, 000 


Analysis of obligations 


REPAIR, MAINTENANCE, 


Item 


Contract maintenance (07) 
Supplies (68) - ; 


Total obligations 


| 
1957 


(actual) 


$2, 144, 936 | 
15, 530, 433 


17, 675, 369 | 


1958 
(estimate) 


$2, 613, 966 
18, 376, 034 | 


20, 990, 006 | 


Analysis of obligations 


CONTRACT VEHICLES, INCREASE 





Item 


: 
Ceniract veisicies (08)... ...-...........5.-..5.. ee] 


1957 
(actual) 


9” 


1958 
(estimate) 


$6,827,920 | $6, 154, 000 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1959 


$227,000 


1959 
(estimate) 


44, 593, 000 
51, 000 
6, 000 |. 


140, 000 

2, 300, 000 
150, 000 
47, 240, 000 
—240, 000 


47,000, 000 


1959 
(estimate) 


$3, 194, 404 
21, 452, 596 


24, 647, 000 


1959 
(estimate) 


Increase or 
decrease (—) 


Sse 


“$2, 482, 220 
—27, 000 

2, 455, 220 

6, 000 

~~" 8 000 
213, 000 
9, 780 

2, 692, 000 
—48, 000 


2, 644, 000 


AND OPERATION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED VEHICLES, 
INCREASE $3,657,000 


Increase or 
decrease (—) 


I- 


| 
Increase or 
decrease (—) 


$6, 381, 000 


$227, 000 


Mr. Gary. Mr. McKibbin, you have already given us a general 
statement on the reorganization of the field offices. Will you tell us 
briefly, please, what this additional amount that you are requesting 


for operations covers? 


Mr. McKiesrn. Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. Barnes to cover that 


area. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

years. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


rier man-years, 


Gary. Very well. 


Mr. Gary. What is the reason for that ? 
Mr. Barnes. For the clerks it is largely on account of the con- 


templated increase in volume of 


mail. 


Barnes. For the most part that covers clerk and carrier man- 


Gary. Additional clerk and additional carrier man-years? 
Barnes. Additional clerk man-years, yes, and additional car- 
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For the carriers it is largely because we contemplated that we will 
serve about 5 million more people in 1959 than we did in 1958. I 
might add there that these 5 million people are in the fringe areas 
where the population is less per square mile than it is in other areas 
and it costs more to serve them. In other words, we have about 755 
families per square mile less in the extended areas than we do in the 
overall delivery areas. 

Mr. Gary. Is that due to extending your delivery in cities where 
the population is spreading out ? 

Mr. Barnes, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. It is largely the suburban areas, then ? 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. 

Mr. Gitterre. Of the total increase of $84,524,000 indicated, $31 
million of the increase is for mail handling and window services 
noted in the justifications and $30,536,000 of the increase is for col- 
lection and delivery service to which Mr. Barnes is referring. 


ACTIVITIES TRANSFERRED TO BUREAU OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Gary. What activities have been transferred to “Operations” 
which make this additional amount of $323 million over 1958 ? 

Mr. Barnes. The motor vehicle and postal transportation service 
personnel and operation. 

Mr. Gary. They have been transferred from “Transportation” to 
“Operations” ? 

Mr. McKissrn. The vehicle service from “Facilities” and postal 
transportation personnel from “Transportation.” 

Mr. Gittetre. In further answer to the question you just asked, 
our fifth chart submitted to this committee in connection with our 
opening statement summarizes the dollar impact of these transfers. 


AUTOMATIC STEP INCREASES 


Mr. Gary. The increase of $3,881,000 for postmasters is anges 
the effect of automatic step increases in pay provided in Public Law 
68. 
When will these increases level off or be absorbed in turnover? 
Mr. Barnes. It will be about 3 years. 


NUMBER OF SUPERVISORS REQUIRED 


Mr. Gary. The justifications last year included two measures of 
the numbers of post office supervisors required, a ratio to clerks and 
city carriers and a ratio to thousands of dollars of revenue. 

Using one of these, it can be shown that you have requested too 
many supervisors in 1959, using the other will indicate an inadequate 
request. Under either measure it is obvious that the effectiveness 
of supervision has not reached the degree which was anticipated for 
1958. Is there an adequate overall measure of the needs for super- 
visory = Q 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, we make a very thorough investigation of each 
case before we add an additional supervisor. 

Mr. Gary. Is there any adequate measure that you can apply to the 
total number required ? 


5) 
i 
4 
‘ 
: 
i 
i 
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Mr. Barnes. It all depends on the office. Some places require more 
than others and some functions require more than others. 

For example, at our WPS offices, now in about 60 offices, it would 
be less than at some others. In some places it is 1 to 17 to 20 em- 
ployees but we have places where the supervisors ratio is as low as 
1 to 80. 

Mr. McKissen. That is a very difficult question. Supervision is 
the crux of this whole thing, good supervision. 

Mr. Barnes. Our WPS and BMT programs help us to determine 
the number needed. The tour is being examined, not the individual 
but the tour. In this way the general foreman, foreman or other 
supervisor, knows each morning what he has accomplished the pre- 
vious day. That helps us determine how many people an individual 
supervisor can satisfactorily handle and how well the supervisor is 
performing his duties. 

Mr. Gary. It enables you to check and determine where superv isors 
can be reduced in number or where an increase is necessary ? 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. 


NUMBER AND CLASSES OF POST OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. We will insert tables 401 and 402 from the Postmaster 
General’s annual report at this point in the record, and will you please 
add the 1958 and 1959 estimates to table 402 ? 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


TaBLe 401.—Number of post offices by class, in States and Territories, June 


30, 1957 





Presidential 














States and Territories 
| Ist class | 2d class 
oe ee 
Alabama | 50 98 
Alaska s-dpconchinasticelotaaie 6 16 
Arizona_-- a -} 21 39 
Arkansas. -- rd paket 40 96 
California : ‘ 300 274 
Canton Island. sidan 0 0 
Caroline Islands. . 0 0 
Colorado. | 37 72 
Connecticut - - . - ~othGhdeka 77 78 
Delaware. sea 13 | 15 
District of Columbia 5 Ble cies 1 0 
Florida. . ; eee 84 126 
Georgia j 73 150 
Guam _-. 1 0 
Hawaii. -_. = a 7 32 
Idaho. __ ata 24 | 44 
Illinois Spaaweueecemabens 201 301 
Indiana___ hihi ‘ 110 193 
Iowa — pbb Shilihen Eads 88 226 
Kansas - - - ms ee ES: boa 56 155 
Kentucky = nai ep 45 119 
Louisiana --__- ionecpsiha eentonn andi iote dekctinan 50 95 
Maine, aa i aia 36 79 
Mariana Islands. de ios acl tenlel eseeel 0 0 
Marshall Islands-- iecie 0 0 
Maryland -___._- a aate 45 | 74 
Massachusetts -_ - ; . 112 | 161 
Michigan. . oe — 139 | 251 
Minnesota _. a4 76 | 230 
Mississippi - --.-- 3 46 106 
Missouri : ‘ 79 | 185 
Montana. - --. 7 cau 22 | 60 
Nebraska. Sl a anil 35 | 129 
Nevada... vii sicpipanisennntictciaehilbaacel 11 | 14 
New Hampshire | 25 59 
New Jersey. ‘ a ; = 165 | 189 
New Mexico j 24 29 
New York ; , 271 | 415 | 
North Carolina | 95 | 177 
North Dakota oa 12 7 
Ome...2.. 164 | 266 
Oklahoma-.--. ; al 51 | 122 
Oregon : | 45 | 94 
Pennsylvania_- eS 274 398 
Puerto Rico--_. 13 57 
Rhode Island. -- ; pws ity 13 | 18 
Samoa ean 0 1 
South Carolina és ; 49 78 
South Dakota : 21 | 7 
Tennessee 66 | 98 
Texas__- . ; 7 auukt 187 | 338 
Utah ; ae ‘ 13 | 52 
Vermont : . | 16 51 
Virginia. _- na | 73 | 128 
Virgin Islands- - _- -| 2 1 
Wake Island___- : 0 1 
Washington 60 126 
West Virginia ‘ 36 | 87 
Wisconsin. _. q | 105 | 231 
Wyoming 5 16 22 
Total. te a 3,681 | 6,612 








3d class 


382 


144 


715 
349 


492 
275 


192 | 


31 


162 
189 
255 


69 
133 
371 


0 
213 
321 
370 
62 


13, 134 





Total 
Presiden- 
tial 


423 


64 | 


135 
369 


- 
Ss 
3 


— 


, 401 
621 
317 


448 


23, 427 


4th class 


370 


112 
473 


219 | 
18 | 
10 | 


124 
262 


ll 
171 | 
315 | 


218 





128 
827 


889 
148 





13, 585 





Total 


1, 767 


608 
1, 333 


234 


37, 012 
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CONTRACT STATION SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. An additional $370,000 is requested for contract station 
service in 1959. Will you please provide for the record a table of 
numbers of stations and average contract prices for the past 10 years, 
showing also 1958 and 1959 estimates ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


Contract stations 


Close of fiscal year Number Net increase | Average con- 
in number tract price 


1949 3, 724 $909 
1950 3, 951 7 935 
1951 , 286 335 940 
1952 , 428 1,017 
1953 . 456 1, 096 
1954 Py @ 1, 164 
1955 , 48 r 1,174 
1956 is 5, O74 1, 220 
1957 . 5, 131 1, 260 
1958 (estimated) _ - she 5, 231 | 1, 301 
1959 (estimated) aus = , 331 1, 340 


REIMBURSEMENT TO FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Mr. Gary. A new item of reimbursement to Federal Reserve banks 
appears on page 211 of the justifications, said to result from a Comp- 
troller General’s decision. Will you insert the Comptroller General’s 
decision No. B-130682 at this point in the record ? 

(The decision is as follows:) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1957. 
The honorable the PoSTMASTER GENERAL. 

Dear Mr. POSTMASTER GENERAL: On February 8, 1957, reference 800, the 
Deputy Postmaster General presented the question for decision as to whether 
the Post Office Department is legally obligated to reimburse Federal Reserve 
banks for services rendered in processing postal remittances forwarded by post- 
masters directly to the Federal Reserve banks. 

The record shows that the so-called direct-to-banks deposit plan was insti- 
tuted by the joint efforts of the Post Office Department, Treasury Department, 
and the Federal Reserve banks. Under the plan postal remittances are for- 
warded by postmasters directly to the Federal Reserve banks in the rough or 
unfinished state and such remittances are then serviced by the Federal Reserve 
banks in order to convert the remittances into the finished form required for 
deposit. 

The letter of February 8, 1957, refers to the provisions in title 12, United 
States Code, section 391, which permit the Secretary of the Treasury to desig- 
nate the Federal Reserve banks to act as fiscal agents of the United States 
and States that since no provision is included therein specifically requiring 
reimbursement there should be considered the possibility of viewing the services 
as being rendered by the Federal Reserve banks as part of their actual duties 
without requiring reimbursement. Also, attention is directed to the provisions 
in title 5, United States Code, section 258a (b) which authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make “expenditures to reimburse Federal Reserve banks 
and branches for necessary expenses for services performed as Government 
depositaries and as fiscal agents of the United States.” The opinion is expressed 
that this statute contemplates that all expenses incurred by the Federal Reserve 
banks for acting as fiscal agents for the United States should be paid by the 
Treasury Department; that these expenses constitute normal obligations of the 
Treasury Department; and that its funds are made specifically available to 
pay therefor. On May 29, 1957, your Department supplemented the views 
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expressed in your letter of February 8 and reiterated the contention concern- 
ing the effect of title 5, United States Code, section 258a (b), contending, in 
effect, that these provisions impose the obligation of reimbursing the Federal 
Reserve banks upon the Treasury Department. Other arguments are offered 
generally in support of the Post Office Department’s position that if reimburse- 
ment is required such reimbursement is the responsibility of the Treasury 
Department. 

In order to advise you concerning the question raised in the letter of 
February 8, 1957, resolution of the following basic issues are necessary : (1) 
Whether the Federal Reserve banks are entitled to reimbursement for services 
rendered the United States as fiscal agents, (2) whether the function being 
performed by the Federal Reserve banks in processing the postal remittances 
from the rough to finished state is one which is the responsibility of the Post 
Office Department or the Treasury Department, and (3) whether the provisions 
in title 5, United States Code, section 258a (b) are to be regarded as imposing 
upon the Treasury Department as a matter of law the obligation of reimbursing 
the Federal Reserve banks for services performed as fiscal agents for all 
departments and agencies. 

On the first question there seems little doubt that the Federal Reserve banks 
when rendering services to the United States other than those incident to 
regular banking operations are entitled to reimbursement for such services. 
While it is true that provisions in title 12, United States Code, section 391 
authorizing the Federal Reserve banks so to act as fiscal agents do not provide 
specifically for reimbursement for these services, recognition of the right of 
the banks to such reimbursement is plainly evident from the annual appro- 
priations to the Treasury Department, providing for such reimbursement prior 
to the act of June 1, 1955, title 5, United States Code, section 258a and from 
the latter act itself. See also the provisions in title 15, United States Code, 
section 635 concerning the right of such banks to reimbursement for services 
rendered the Small Business Administration. The following statement appears 
in an official publication entitled “The Federal Reserve System, Its Purposes and 
Functions” on page 36, concerning fiscal agency functions: 

“The Federal Reserve banks are reimbursed by the United States Treasury 
and other Government agencies for much of the expenses incurred in the 
performance of fiscal agency functions.” 

Therefore, there is no doubt that the Federal Reserve banks are entitled to 
reimbursement for services rendered as fiscal agents and that such reimburse- 
ment is not made exclusively by the Treasury Department. 

The second question involves a determination as to whether the services 
being performed by the Federal Reserve banks are those which are the primary 
responsibility of the Post Office Department or whether such services are 
ordinarily for performance by the Treasury Department. The facts of record 
indicate that the direct-to-bank deposit plan was installed by the Post Office 
Department for the purpose of eliminating the repeated handling and counting 
of postal receipts within the Post Office Department prior to the deposit in the 
finished form with the Treasury Department and/or their designated depositaries. 

Under the plan the Federal Reserve banks are receiving the postal receipts 
directly in the rough rather than finished form and the services which they 
perform are for the purpose of converting such remittances into the finished 
condition. Pursuant to the general authority vested in the Secretary of the 
Treasury (5 U. S. C. 242), Treasury Department Circular 176, as revised, (31 
C. F. R. 202), was promulgated to provide for the manner in which depositors 
of public moneys shall deposit funds into the Treasury. Under these regulations 
the obligation to deposit public moneys into the Treasury or designated de- 
positaries in the required manner is that of the depositing department or agency. 
Since the services performed by the Federal Reserve banks in processing the 
unfinished postal remittances are for the purpose of meeting the requirements 
of Treasury Circular 176 with respect to the deposit of public moneys the re- 
sponsibility for the payment of such services is that of the Post Office Department, 
in the absence of a law or regulation which shifts the burden of compensation 
for these services performed by the Federal Reserve banks for the Post Office De- 
partment to the Treasury Department. Prior to the adoption of the direct-to- 
banks deposit plan the service in question was performed by your Department 
administratively. the costs being borne by the annual appropriations to the 
Department. 

The third question concerns the contention that the provisions in title 5, 
United States Code section 258a (b) obligate the Treasury Department for all 
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costs or reimbursing the Federal Reserve banks for services performed even 
though appropriations are not provided therefor in these provisions. The 
legislative history of these provisions of law, specifically Senate Report 273, 
84th Congress, shows that the purpose of the act is to provide basic legislative 
authority for certain authorization provisions which were included from year 
te year in the Treasury Department appropriation acts and to avoid possible 
points of order being raised against these provisions. This act is a substantive 
authorization to the Secretary of the Treasury to make expenditures to reimburse 
the Federal Reserve banks but in view of the legislative history, its application 
is regarded as limited to the payment for those services rendered by the banks 
for the Treasury Department for which funds are specifically provided in the 
Treasury Department appropriations. Therefore, in the light of the above we 
cannot agree that this statute imposes upon the Treasury Department the obli- 
gation of reimbursing Federal Reserve banks for services performed for other 
departments and agencies. 

Summarizing, we find (1) that the Federal Reserve banks are entitled to 
reimbursement for services rendered the United States as fiscal agents; (2) that 
the services performed by the banks are the prime responsibility of the Post Office 
Department; and (3) that the provisions in title 5, United States Code, section 
258a (b) do not require the Treasury Deartment to reimburse the Federal Reserve 
banks for services performed for the Post Office Department as fiscal agents. 
Therefore, we are of the opinion that it is the responsibility of the Post Office 
Department to reimburse the banks for the services rendered. 

Your Department’s letter of February 8, 1957, raises a collateral question 
concerning the provisions in title 26, United States Code, section 6802 (1) re 
quiring certain postmasters to sell internal revenue stamps without reimburse- 
ment from the Treasury Department. The letter requests advice, in the event 
we decide that the Post Office Department is obligated to reimburse the Federal 
Reserve banks, whether the Treasury Department is obligated to reimburse your 
Department for the services rendered in selling internal revenue stamps. The 
issue raised here is not germane to the main question. Any reimbursement by 
the Post Office Department for these services, specifically set out by law to be 
performed by the Post Office Department, must be so provided for by law. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


CITY DELIVERY SERVICES 


Mr. Gary. Insert page 214 of the justifications at this point in 
the record. at 
(The information is as follows:) 


City-delivery services—F ull-time equivalent routes and man-years of 1957-59 


| Mixed busi-| Parcel post 
Business | Residential; ness and | Collection | and relay 
| residential | 





1957: 
ot Lda ainsi 57, 5, § ; | 11, | 97, 374 
CO”. — er 2, 4, 3, i, | 17, 144, 755 

1958 (estimate): 
SOE seis ..-s . 7, 5f 5 " 12, 102, 430 
Man-years.._...--.--- 3, } 25, 268 i, 18, 152, 667 

Percent increase: : 
thst ans ; 3 9. 3.0 | 3. 5.2 
Man-years- ---.-- — 5.6 | i 3.3 | 5.5 

1959 (estimate): 

Routes ------ . : 3, 42 , 683 | ’ 2, 106, 930 
Man-years be 3, 227 | 27 1 159, 333 

Percent increase: 
Routes ee .{ 7 .. . 4.4 
Man-years.- --.-- 0.8 a ‘ | ; 4.4 
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AVERAGE MAN-YEARS PER ROUTE 


Mr. Gary. This indicates that, on the average, city delivery service 
will be less efficient in 1959 than in 1957 by virtue of average man- 
years per route of 1.4901 compared with 1.4866. In simple arithmetic, 
serving each route 8 hours daily 6 days weekly requires 2,496 hours 
annually. Assuming each employee on a 40-hour week takes 8 na- 
tional holidays and 26 days of leave, he puts in 1,808 productive hours. 
Thus each route requires 1.3805 man-years. Does this not represent a 
good composite average of requirements ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. I do not believe that takes into account sick leave. 

Mr. Gary. It takes into account 26 days of leave. 

Mr. Barnes. That is annual leave. You would have to allow for 
sick leave and also for the overtime and auxiliary time that is neces- 
sary to serve the route adequately. 

Mr. Gary. Why do business routes require 1.73 man-years per 
route as against approximately 1.47 for residential routes ? 

Mr. Barnes. We make a special effort to get the business mail 
to the business people on schedule. For many years we have tried to 
get the first delivery to the business people by around 9 o’clock. Some- 
times we have to give additional help to these carriers to do that. 

Mr. Gary. Why do mixed business and residential routes take even 
less, 1.44 man-years per route ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. I think that in all probability the second-trip portion 
of the mixed route is not always given the second trip. In other 
words, you have some territory where part of the route is scheduled to 
get 2 trips a day, the other part to get 1 trip. If you do not give the 
full second trip it would reduce the man-years required. 


RURAL DELIVERY SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. Rural delivery service shows an increase of $869,541 for 
salaries in the face of a decline in average employment of 120 which 
would indicate a decrease of nearly $560,000. Why? 

Mr. Barnes. That is due to the mileage. There is no decrease in 
mileage, but a considerable increase in mileage. They are paid on a 
mileage basis. 


CUSTODIAL SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. An indicated increase of $2,118,000 for custodial service 
is related in a general way to total physical space. Do you not have 
costs per square foot which would enable you to compare your effi- 
ciency with that of the General Services Administration or with 
private building-maintenance contractors ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. The Bureau of Facilities is developing for us a cri- 
terion to go by. It has not been completed, but they are making 
considerable study on it, and we hope to get it before too long. They 
are studying GSA-operated buildings and will come up with some- 
thing we can use as a formula. 

Mr. Gary. This is an example of what a cost budget can do to fur- 
nish you with information of that kind, is it not? 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. I will say, however, that we pride our- 
selves on keeping our buildings in better condition than the average 
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GSA-operated building. I think you can determine that by visiting 
any large city like St. Louis and comparing conditions in the build- 
ings. If we let our post office get into the condition of some of the 


other buildings, we would all hear from the employees’ organizations 
in a hurry. 


NUMBER OF ROUTES OF HIGHWAY AND RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Gary. In connection with mail handling in transit and the gen- 
eral question of transportation, insert a table of the numbers of high- 
way post offices, railway post offices, star routes, and short-haul truck 
routes from 1949 to 1959. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Highway and railway transportation, number of routes 


es ao 
Close of fiscal year Star Truck |Highway post} Railroad 
routes routes offices routes 


1949 11, 471 | 
1950 11, 597 
1951 11, 689 3% 91 
1952 11, 675 : 93 
1953 11, 822 | 368 121 
1954 11, 569 | SO 125 | 
1955 11, 306 5s¢ 140 | 
1956 : 10, 852 ie 152 
1957 10, 565 66 170 
1958 (estimate) 10, 340 190 
1959 (estimate) 10, 215 210 


¥ 


NotTe.—Number of railway post offices, June 30, 1957, 377. The information for prior years is not available. 


LOCAL AND INTERCITY MAIL 


Mr. Gary. How much mail is received and delivered, purely locally, 
within the cities? 

Mr. Barnes. Including the stations, it would be approximately one- 
third. 

Mr. Gary. How much, intercity ? 

Mr. Barnes. That would be the rest of it, all the rest of it. Mr. 
Chairman, we figure that about one-third of the mail is delivered 
locally. That is strictly within the city where it is mailed. Another 
third is delivered within about 150 miles. The other third is beyond 
the 150 miles. Those are fairly close figures. 


CLERICAL EMPLOYMENT AND WORKLOAD 


Mr. Gary. How can you measure effectiveness of mail handling 
in transit personnel against volume as on page 224 of the justifications 
when you do not know the volume they process ? 

Mr. Barnes. We do have some figures on the volume processed. 
We have a count of the slips of the mail worked, facing slips. 

Mr. Haun. I think the tabulation shown here is to give an indica- 
tion of the workload of the Postal Transportation Service. A relative 
percentage of the total mail volume is handled in the Postal Trans- 
portation Service, so that this is an indicator only as to what their 
workload is. I think it is not an exact comparison. 
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Mr. Guerre. Mr. Chairman, we think it is useful to.show the 
volume of mail in relation to the man-years of both the transportation 
people and the mail handlers. With that in mind, we have a chart 
here that combines the two and gives a better overall appreciation 
of the effectiveness of man-years. 

Mr. Gary. Do you have copies of that chart ? 

Mr. Gitterre. Yes; we do have copies of the chart, which we will be 
glad to submit for the record at this time. 

Mr. Gary. Very well. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Comparison of total clerical employment and workload 


| Man-years of employment Average 
Be oes ______| Pieces of mail| pieces per 
| clerk 

At post office | In transit 


Fiscal year 


Millions Man-years 
211, 943 38, 574 50, 948 203, 371 
205, 072 37, 837 52, 213 214, 949 
205, 153 37, 533 55, 234 227, 595 
204, 547 37, 534 56, 441 233, 149 
209, 524 | 38, 336 59, O78 238, 352 
1958 (estimate) 217, 343 39, 493 61, 441 239, 223 
1959 (estimate) 222, 619 40, 448 63, 530 241, 497 


AREA AND POPULATION SERVED BY CITY DELIVERY CARRIERS 

Mr. Gary. I note you have some other charts there. Would you 
like to explain those at this time. We will insert them at this point 
in the record. 


ee rere enrennetemny, 


SQMHES SERVED 


1957. 1958 1959 esr. 
fisca/ Years 
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POPULATION PER SQ \ 
MILE OF AREA SERVED | 






1957 i958 © 
fiscal Years 





| POPUATIN SERVED 
‘e oul RY. | CARRIERS 


(MILLION PERSONS) 












Fiscal Years 
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Mr. Barnes. This chart shows the square miles served by city de- 
livery. You will notice in 1956 there were 39,386 square miles served 
by city delivery. It goes up to 42,099 in 1957, 45,211 in 1958, and an 
estimated 48,000 in 1959. This 48,000 is based not only upon the 
curve of what has happened for the last few years but also upon 
information directly from the individual postmaster at every city de- 
livery office. 

You will notice the increase has been rather consistent, which leads 
us to believe that this is fairly accurate. As I explained earlier, this 
extension of service is largely in the outlying areas of the cities and 
we are serving only about 2,200 people per square mile instead of 
an overall of 2,955, which shows it costs more per person to serve the 
population being added. 


USE OF MAILSTERS 


Mr. Gary. That is the area in which you are using your mailsters 
very effectively ? 

Mr. Barnes. That is the area in which we will be able to use them 
as fast as we can get them and use them most effectively. 

This chart shows the population per square mile of area served. 
You will notice that goes down from 3,006.5 to 2,815 in the 3 years. 

Mr. McKresr1n. Your mileage has gone up and population per 
square mile has gone down as you get to the suburban areas. 

Mr. Barnes. This chart shows the population served by city de- 
livery carriers. That has gone up or will increase from 118.4 million 
people in 1956 to 135 million in 1959. These charts show why it is 
more expensive to serve the suburban areas. We cannot just say we 
are going to serve 5 million additional population in 1959 over 1958, 
but that 5 million will cost us much more than if it were in the dense 
areas. 

Mr. Gary. The third one is population served by city carriers, up 
from 118.4 to 135. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKeen. It is a case of Georgetown versus Spring Valley. 
In the first instance you have concentrated population close together. 
In the other you have a lesser population in a greater area. 


USE OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Gary. There is indication in the annual report of the Post- 
master General of the decline in efficiency in motor vehicle use. From 
that table it appears that trucks and tractors were operated an aver- 
age of 2,749.5 hours in 1954 but only 2,396.4 hours’ use was obtained 
in 1957. Yet the justifications state that there are increases in the 
hours of vehicle use. 

Mr. Kies. Your question relates solely to tractors and semitrailers ; 
does it not? 

Mr. Gary. Trucks and tractors. 

Mr. Kres. Tractors and trailers only? Or does it relate to the 
whole fleet ? 

Mr. Gary. Trucks and tractors. 

Mr. Kirn. I am a little confused by your question. May we go off 
the record ? 
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Mr. Gary. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kies. If you include the entire Government-owned fleet, Mr. 
Chairman, the reason for this is because of the number of smaller 
vehicles which have been added to the fleet which are not used on 
full 8-hour tours. 

For instance, if it includes the mailster, they are used for an aver- 
age of 4 hours a day, and you get a much lower hour utilization from 
them than you do from a truck that is on an 8-hour tour. 

Mr. Gary. I see the point. The hours of service apply to the entire 
fleet. 

Mr. Kies. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. Therefore, one has to take this figure if you consider 
the hours of service. 

Mr. Kreps. During recent years, we have added to the Government- 
owned fleet a number of smaller and lighter vehicles which are used 
for postal purposes for a few hours a day or fewer hours a day than 
the old fleet vehicles were used. Therefore, when you divide the total 
number of hours of fleet use by the total number of trucks, you will 
get a lower average use factor because of the fewer utilization hours 
of the lighter vehicles. 


TRANSFER OF APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS AND RURAL CARRIERS FROM 
THE FIELD TO HEADQU ARTERS 


Mr. Gary. In justification of the request for $1,197,000 for the 
Bureau of Operations, it is stated that 11 positions are being trans- 
ferred from the regions to headquarters, together with the functions 
of administering postmaster and rural carrier appointments. 

Is this not precisely the sort of function which was used to justify 
the regionalization / 

Mr. Barnes. There was always a question, Mr. Chairman, as to 
whether or not the selection and appointment of postmasters and rural 
carriers should have ever been decentralized. It was sent out to the 
field for fourth-class postmasters and for all rural carriers. We had 
so many complaints—many congressional complaints—about the man- 
ner in which it was handled, that we thought it advisable to bring that 
work back to the Department. 

We have discussed this many, many times with Mr. Murray and 
Mr. Rees, of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee of the House ; 
and, as I said, we decided that the most economical and satisfactory 
way to handle this work, from a service standpoint, would be to bring 
it back to the Department in Washington. 

It is,not a field service operation: it is merely a selection and ap- 
pointment matter, and we now have that all in one location, where 
we can more satisfactorily handle it. 


HANDLING OF CHRISTMAS MAIL 


Mr. Gary. Mr. McKibbin, I do not know what has happened in the 
rest of the Nation; but, speaking from the standpoint of the city of 
Richmond, I think our Christmas mail this year was handled most 
satisfactorily, and I have a very close observation of the post office 
there. 
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{ ao meg off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. I park at the post office every day and, consequently, I 
have an opportunity to watch the operations. The congestion ap- 
peared to me to be less this year than in previous years. They kept up 
with the mail as it came in, and on Christmas Day I think every piece 
of mail had been delivered. 

It was a very excellent operation, and I think the Postmaster de- 
serves great credit for it as well as the Department. 

Mr. McKieer. Thank you, sir. Mr. Chairman, we checked on 
nearly a daily basis with 51 of the largest offices, and kept current 
records on progress in handling the mail. With a few exceptions, the 
results were excellent. 

Mr. Sessions and I went over to the Washington post office the day 
before Christmas. We wanted to determine ourselves if the mail was 
moving here, and we found it pretty well cleaned up. 

Mr. Gary. Whik we are on that subject, I have in my files a letter 
from a local chamber of commerce, which is not in my ‘district, com- 
plaining of the fact that he received a wire from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral asking him how the servie was progressing in his particular 
locality. He thought you could have saved money by writing instead 
of sending wires. 

How many wires of that kind did you send out ? 

Mr. McKiesrn. Those wires were sent out through the Division of 
Public Relations. I think there were about 900 of them. 

Mr. Barnes. For the last 3 or 4 years, Mr. Chairman, it has been 
the practice to get an opinion from the public and we felt the best way 
to get such an opinion was through the chambers of commerce. As 
you know, a letter at that particular time of the year does not have 
the effect that a wire has. In other words, we expect them to wire 
back if they found anything particularly wrong, and many of them 
did wire back immediately. With very few exceptions those respon- 
sive telegrams showed that the service was extremely well handled, 
and in those exceptions, it was on account of the crowded conditions 
in the office. 

Mr. Gary. How much do you estimate those wires cost ? 

Mr. Barnes. I do not know. 

Mr. McKresrn. In round figures, I would say several thousand 
dollars, or perhaps, $2,400. It would be something in that area. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Canrrevp. Mr. Barnes, it is good to see you today on the other 
side of the table, and in the presence of your superiors I want to 
thank you for myself and my staff and the 350,000 postal patrons I 
represent in the Congress of the United States for the courtesies you 
have always extended me and the people working for me. 

Whenever we have made inquiries of you, you have answered them 
quickly and responsively, and I am very gratefuly. 

Mr. Barnes. Thank you so much, Mr. Canfield. 


Mr. Canrrevp. I have just a few observations, and questions: 
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NEW CARRIER ROUTES 


First, I would observe this: I think you do well to emphasize the 
problems and additional costs incident to your establishment of new 
routes into suburbia. This chart which you have presented along with 
your statement I think is very good. 

I do not recall when we dwelt on this particular problem before, 
but speaking personally, I understand the picture better now. 

I know, Mr. Barnes, that the Department is frequently called upon 
by Members of Congress and the people they represent to establish 
new routes. 

How many new carrier routes do you project in this new estimate 
for fiscal 1959 ? 

Mr. Barnes. About 4,500. 

Mr. Canrretp. How many do you feel before the end of the current 
fiscal year you will have to set in operation ? 

Mr. Barnes. Well, for 1958 it would be approximately the same 
number. It is running around 5,000. 


NEW CLERKS AND CARRIERS IN 1959 


Mr. Canrtetp. These estimates before us today, Mr. Barnes, mean 
that during the new fiscal year you will hire and I am talking about 
persons—approximately how many additional clerks and additional 
carriers ? 

Mr. Barnes. Well, for the clerks it would be about 5,100, and about 
6,600 carriers. 


SICK LEAVE 


Mr. Canrretp. While we are talking about working hours, you 
have mentioned sick leave, and so forth. Is it not true that during 
this last year you have experienced quite some amount. of sickness 
among postal workers, even as the rest of the Nation has? 

I have in mind the Asian flu and the various viruses which we have 
experienced. I was a victim of one only this last week. 

In other words, absences because of sickness have gone up; have 
they not? 

Mr. Barnes. They are considerably higher than they were last 
year. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Considerably higher ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir; about 17 percent higher the first half of this 
year than it was a year ago, and we feel it was due to Asiatic flu. 

Mr. Canrteip. When you say 17 percent higher, that means a sub- 
stantial increase in cost ; does it not ? 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. 


UNIFORMS 


Mr. Canrretp. What is the picture, Mr. Barnes, regarding the uni- 
form situation today ? 

Tam referring to the carrier uniform. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, you mean the carryover from last year ? 

Mr. Canrtetp. What does the present law provide ? 
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Mr. McKiesrn. The city carriers get what they need up to $100 but 
incidentally, they need the $100 per year. 

So, it costs us about $100 per carrier. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Because of the difficulties last year, which were 
overcome, they were not held up, were they, for any length of time? 

Mr. Barnes. No, sir; that is right, and they are not being held up 
this year. 

Mr. Gittette. Mr. Canfield, the carriers submit their evidence of 
purchase of uniforms or other materials of clothing to the postmasters, 
and are reimbursed on the basis of their actual out-of-pocket cost for 
these uniforms. 

Mr. Canrte.p. The allowance is a yearly allowance; is it not? 

Mr. Giuterre. Yes, sir; and the allowance is not to exceed $100 a 
year. 

CARFARE 


Mr. Canrtevp. Mr. Barnes, what is the highest rate you pay for 
carfare at the present time ? 

Mr. Barnes. So far as I know about 25 cents is the highest rate. 

You are talking about streetcar fare ? 

Mr. CanFietp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. For the individual fare the highest is about 25 cents. 

Mr. Canrretp. Where do you have to pay that? It is 20 cents here 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McKissrn. I think in Pittsburgh it is 25 cents on the bus. I do 
not know about the streetcars. 

Mr. Gary. You are talking about the streetcar or bus fare; are 
you not? 

Mr. Canrtep. Yes, sir. Carfare, I would think, embraces busfare. 

Mr. Barnes. I believe the fare in Chicago is about 25 cents also. 


SUGGESTION AWARD PROGRAM 


Mr. Canrtetp. Just a word, Mr. Barnes, about your suggestion 
awards program: 

Are you keeping fairly current with your examination of sugges- 
tions and your review of suggestions that are being proffered by 
employees of the Department ! 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir; we are keeping very well current on that. 
‘Incidentally, the suggestions put into effect this last year are con- 
siderably higher than they were a year ago, percentagewise. 

Mr. Canrietp. You have a superior performance award, do you 
not ? 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. 

Mr. Canrtetp. I think the committee will be interested in hearing 
about an incident in my district during the Christmas holidays which 
we have been discussing. 

A young fellow, an unemployed marine, obtained a temporary job 
during the holidays at the Wayne, N. J., post office. He was required 
to deliver mail in an area which had become flooded. On his own 
volition he acquired a rowboat to deliver mail and one of the houses 
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to which he delivered mail was his own. It-attracted considerable 
comment on the part of the people in the home area. 

The postmaster wrote Mr. Donald Meyers, the regional director, in 
Philadelphia who in turn advised headquarters down here, and this 
young, deserving lad was given a citation and award which I believe 
amounted to $25 or $50. 

Mr. Barnes. It was $50, I believe. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Canrievp. I believe that award was made in the amount of $50, 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrietp. I am glad to see that, and I think my colleagues 
are also, because I think last year in the Philadelphia area a letter 
‘arrier jumped into the lake and rescued a drowning child, and he was 
probably rewarded; is that true 4 

Mr. Barnes. I think that is right. 

Mr. Canrietp. Such actions do a lot for the morale of our postal 
workers, and incidentally, is applauded by the public at large. 

Mr. Guerre. Mr. Canfield, in 1957 suggestions awards were paid 
out in the Bureau of Operations in the total amount of $48,627. 

Of this amount $36,560 went to clerks for their suggestions and 
$7,359 went to city delivery carriers. $4,708 went to Postal Trans- 
portation Service employees. 

Mr. Canrietp. In almost all of those cases those suggestions devel- 
oped improvements which resulted in savings; is that not true? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, indeed. That is the reason that the awards were 
made to these employees. 

Mr. Canrtetp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


COST PER MAN-YEAR 


Mr. Stemrinsxr. Mr. Barnes, do I read the chart correctly which 
says that it is estimated in 1959 we would use 263,067 man-years? 

I think I have added that correctly. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Sreminskt. Would I be correct in saying that if I divided 
263,000-plus man-years into the money you are ‘asking for in 1959, 
I would then get the cost per man-year of employment ? 

Mr. Barnes. That is right for clerks. 

Mr. Sremrinskt. I also have observed another chart and I note 
we will have 63,530 million estimated pieces of mail. 

Do we have the tonnage estimated, or the weight which that volume 
of mail represents ? 

Mr. Barnes. We do not have the tonnage. We have never com- 
puted any record on the weight in that manner. 

Mr. Sreminsxkr. Would it be possible to tell me on what weight you 
contract to ship our mail? 

Mr. Barnes. The Bureau of Transportation could, but we do not 
have it here. 

Mr. Stemrnskr. But that was not covered in the Department because 
you do not contract. 

Mr. McKrepsrn. We work with pieces arid not tons or pounds. 
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Mr. Barnes. The only way we use pounds, Congressman, is to deter- 
mine the number of pieces worked. For example, there are about 43 
letters to the pound. 

Mr. Steminskt. I think I am going to get what is going to help 
me, sir. 

If you, then, have the cost per man per postal man-year, would you 
please tell me what a postal man-year consists of ¢ 

In other words, is it 40 hours a week times 50 weeks / 

Mr. Barnes. A postal man-year is 260 times 8, or 2,080 hours for 
our regulars. 

Mr. Steminski. Then, we can from the information you have given 
me compute the cost of a postal man-hour ? 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. 

Mr. Sreminskti. If you can furnish that information, I would be 
grateful. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gitterre. Mr. Sieminski, if you took the total number of man- 
years from page 1 of the justific ations in our 1959 budget estimate, 
which is 562,031, and divided it into the total amount of personnel 
disbursements, in the 1959 budget, which is $2,509,971,000 as shown 
on page 4 of the justifications, you would come out with an average 
disbursement per man-year = $4,466, which simply represents the 
average payment per man-yea 

I give you that figure er because it is in line with your think- 
ing, but a comparison with previous years would not be an indication 
of efficiency trends because the dollar amount is affected by wage 
increase, and so forth. 

Mr. Steminskt. Thank you. 


REASON FOR INCREASES IN RURAL DELIVERY IN 1959 


Mr. Streep. Why, with 120 less rural carriers in 1959, will you need 
$869,541 more to operate ? 

Mr. Barnes. The salary of 120 carriers amounts to about $500,000 
annually. However, the total mileage served will be considerably i in- 
creased due to extensions of service costing about $836,000, and to 
that we must add for automatic and longevity increases under Public 
Law 68 the sum of $1,147,968—less turnover savings, leaving a need 
for $869,541 additional for salaries. 


INCREASE IN OPERATION FOR 1959 


Mr. Atexanper. Mr. Barnes, one of the charts showed that “Opera- 
tions” would cost $84,500,000 more in 1959 than in 1958, not including 
the rail rate increases. 

Would you please tell us why that is? 

Mr. Barnes. Well, now, it is broken down in this manner: ap- 
proximately $10 million for postmasters and supervisors; $31 million 
for mail handling and window service; collection and delivery serv- 
ice $30.5 million ; $2 million for the custodial service; $4.2 million for 
mail handling in transit; and $6.5 million for the vehicle service. 

Each one of those, of course, are broken down into additional em- 
ployment, grade _ reclassifications, automatic increases, group life 
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insurance and the retirement fund. That will all add up to this 
total. 

Mr. Atexanper. Just as a simple answer, what is it? Is it because 
of step increases? 

Mr. Guerre. A considerable part is because of step increases— 
these automatic promotions—and of course a major part is on account 
of the increase in volume of mail which requires the addition of ap- 
proximately 5,300 man-years, for example, in the clerical force, and 
about 6,600 in city delivery. 

Of the total amount of $84.5 million only a little more than half 
is due to increased employment ($47.6 million) ; the remainder is due 
to automatic step increases, longevity and other promotions ($23. 
million), contributions to retirement fund, group life insurance and 
social security taxes ($9.4 million), and all other ($4.2 million net). 


REORGANIZATION OF FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Avexanper. I understand that in your reorganization you are 
doing away with all of your district offices ? 

Mr. Barnes. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Avexanper. I understand further that you are going to work 
from the regional setup, but at the same time you are not going to get 
rid of the people or employees that are now in the district offices ? 

Mr. Barnes. Congressman Alexander, we are taking the paper- 
work that is now being done in the district offices and putting it back 
into the postal installations; that is, the post offices or the terminals, 
or sending it up to the regional headquarters, we are putting all back 
in the offices that we can. 

The personnel in these district offices, other than the assistant dis- 
trict manager and district manager, will be dispersed largely to the 
regional headquarters or to post offices or terminals, which means we 
will have about 460 people that will go into the installations for use 
in reducing auxiliary manpower. That means that the substitute 
time and the temporary time in those installations will be accordingly 
reduced. It does not mean that anyone will lose their job, but it does 
mean that instead of a substitute averaging, perhaps, 60 to 70 hours 
per week, he may then average but 55 hours a week. 

Mr, ALexanper. I am aware that the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee of the House of Representatives has advocated or, at least, 
has been very critical about the setting up of these many district 
offices. 

Have you discussed this with the chairman of that committee? 

Mr. Barnes. We have had many conferences with Mr. Murray and 
Mr. Rees—many conferences with them—and we came to a full agree- 
ment actually before we took this final action when we sent letters to 
each of you and to each Senator. 

Mr. Atexanper. Do you feel that within 2 or 3 years the reorgan- 
ization will be more effective due to placing to your advantage these 
employees who are now in the district offices ? 

Mr. Barnes. We think the change within 2 or 3 years will be an 
advantage, definitely. 

Mr. Atexanper. And the operation will be more effective than it is 
now ? 


ca 


0. 
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Mr. Barnes. Absolutely; there is no question about that. 

Mr. Avexanver. Actually, you are trying to take care of the em- 
ployees without having to fire them, and perhaps in a year or two you 
can place them in more strategic positions than you can at present? 
Mr. Barnes. That is right. We feel that attrition will take care 

of that. 


SAVINGS 


Mr. ALexaNnpver. Will you save anything in fiscal year 1959 as a re- 
sult of this change? 


Mr. Barnes. Not very much on account of this overlap while making 


thechange. I would say, if anything, it would be very little. It takes 
about that long to level off. 


Mr. Sessions. May I say, Mr. Congressman, with the permission of 
the chairman, I feel quite strongly that the major savings, if I may use 
that term, in this reorganization is not in terms of dollars, but is going 
to be in terms of impr oved mail service to the public. 

Mr. Canrievp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Alexander, in response to your question, Mr. Mur- 

ray, the chariman of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, and 
Mr. Rees, the ranking minority member, jointly signed a letter on 
this subject matter, copies of which were sent to Mr. Summerfield, 


and as a matter of fact, to each Member of Congress, endorsing this 
program. 


If you would like, we will put that letter in the record at this point. 

Mr. ALrexanper. I think it would at least show the feeling of the 
people that I personally have respect for. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


HOvusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1958. 
Hon. ArtHurR E. SUMMBPRFIELD, 
The Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAR GENERAL SUMMERFIELD: During the past 3 years, under special reso- 
lutions of the House, this committee was authorized and directed to study gen- 
eral administration and management in the Post Office Department and the postal 
field service. As a part of these studies, the committee approved House Report 
No. 1741 of the 84th Congress. 

he series of meetings we have held with you and your staff in December and 
January have resulted in agreement on certain adjustments in the organization 
of the postal field service. These adjustments, in line with recommendations 
made by our committee, will result in a number of changes, among them the 
following: 

(1) Develop an organization which will concern itself primarily with ex- 
pediting the mail. (Present district managers will become field service 
officers. ) 

(2) Eliminate two levels of supervision in the regional structure by dis- 
continuing the district offices as presently constituted and having the post- 
masters and other installation heads responsible directly to the regional 
director. 

(3) Transfer the record work now performed in district offices to regional 
headquarters, together with a limited number of employees who may desire 
such transfers. 

(4) Reduce the number of higher level personnel through attrition. 

(5) Decentralize as much work as practicable to postmasters. 

As a result of the detailed and careful consideration given to the proposed 
changes, we are convinced that they will be beneficial to the postal service, in 
addition to substantial savings. 
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We consider these changes to complete action pursuant to House Report 
No. 1741, 84th Congress. The results which have been achieved are based upon 
joint and cooperative effort. 


With best wishes to you and your staff, we remain 
Sincerely yours, 
Tom Murray, Chairman. 
Epwarp H. Rees, Ranking Minority Member. 

Mr. Atexanper. How long has his regional setup been in effect? 
Two or three years / 

Mr. Barnes. We started the first region in Cincinnati in Novem- 
ber 1953, and we finished in Wichita in February 1956. 

Mr. McKipepsrn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ALexanper. I want to say this to you: I am not critical. The 
only thing I want to say is that I want to commend you, if you say 
that it was not working, for changing it to serve the best interests of 
the Post Office Department. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. SremiNnsxi. I have one further question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. You may proceed. 


SALE OF STAMPS 


Mr. Sreminski. Do we find it of any importance to ask what the 
volume of stamp sales is in the postal year? It is not credited to 
your account, but do you not think we ought to get it into the records 
as to how many stamps you sold ? 

Mr. Barnes. That figure would be about 24.5 billion stamps and 
about 2 billion stamped envelopes. 

Mr. Sreminski. What is the dollar equivalent ? 

Mr. Barnes. We can get that for you. 

Mr. Stemrnskt. Would you put that in the record, please? 

Mr. Barnes. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Revenue from sales of stainps and stamped paper was $1,015,236,640 for fiscal 
year 1957. 

Mr. Steminskr. From that information, can you compute the ounces 
that that much mail represents, or the poundage ? 

Mr. Barnes. I do not believe so, Congressman, because one may buy 
100 3-cent stamps and you do not know ‘what they do with them. 

Mr. Sreminsxr. But that 3 cents is supposed to cover how many 
ounces of first-class mail ? 

Mr. Barnes. One ounce, but it might cover only one-fourth or one- 
half of an ounce. 

Mr. Sreminsxkr. Could we get the maximum weight that this 
billion stamps should have moved, and how many pieces of mail? 

Mr. Barnes. I do not believe you could do it on account of many 
factors. I do not believe it would be at all possible to make that 
calculation. 

In other words, you just do not know what they do with stamps 
when they buy them. 

Mr. Gary. Also, we have very many different classes of mail, and all 
of it does not carry the same amount of postage. 


Off the record. 


D5 
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( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sreminsxi. Does this volume of stamps include metered mail 
also ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. It does not. 

Mr. Stemrinskr. Do you have any estimate as to what that metered 
mail comes to? 

Mr. Barnes. It is approximately the same as from sale of stamps. 

Mr. Steminski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. Are there any further questions ? 

If not, we will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, at which 
time we will consider the transportation estimates. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Tuurspay, Frepruary 6, 1958. 


WITNESSES 


EDSON 0. SESSIONS, DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 


E. GEORGE SIEDLE, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


RALPH J. ALEXANDER, DIRECTOR, TRANSPORTATION DEVELOP- 
MENT AND RESEARCH DIVISION, BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION 
BEATRICE AITCHISON, RESEARCH BRANCH, TRANSPORTATION 


DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH DIVISION, BUREAU OF TRANS- 
PORTATION 


E. J. STEPPER, CONTROL OFFICE, BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION 
GREEVER P. ALLAN, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL SERVICE DIVI- 
SION, BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION 


HYDE GILLETTE, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF 
FINANCE 


LINDSLEY H. NOBLE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
AND CONTROLLER 


CLARENCE N. BRUCE, ASSISTANT CONTROLLER FOR BUDGET, BU- 
REAU OF FINANCE 


Program and financing 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 


———— | 











Program by activities: 








1, Water transportation i i $13, 351,004 | $14,011,000 | $14, 729, 000 
2. Truck transportation - 79, 745, 140 82, 697,000 | 86, 172, 000 
3. Rail transportation x 292, 138,356 | 305, 290, 000 302, 706, 000 
4. Air transportation 55, 882, 526 60, 672, 000 64, 865, 000 
5. Terminal and transportation charges by foreign coun- 
eee 7,001,902 | 7,311,000 | 7, 728, 000 
Total obligations 448, 118,928 | 469,981,000} 476, 200,000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts ___-. 192, 831, 507 SURO 1.6. 
Unobligated balance no longer available 2, 849, 565 | . aks 
Appropriation (adjusted) on et 643, 800, 000 470, 883.000 | 476, 200, 000 
Appropriation adjusted: ae ro aa eee ae 
Appropriation J 650, 000,000 | 672, 000, 000 476, 200, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Operations”’ (70 Stat. 96 and 71 Stat. 39) —8, 800,000 | —201, 117, 000 | ; c 
Transferred (70 Stat. 96) from- | 
“*Finance’’_ ; 600, 000 


**Facilities”’ _._ 2, 000, 000 
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tdi! Siam RATS 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








03 Transportation of things 
Partial cost of railroad rate increase, western and 
southern roads-- 
07 Other contractual services - 
08 Supplies and materials_- 





Total obligations___- 





Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 

We will consider this morning the estimate for the Bureau of Trans- 
portation. The appropriation “for transportation for 1958 was $672 
million. Comparative appropriation for 1958 is $469,981,000. The 
estimate for 1959 is $476,200,000. The decrease from actual appro- 
priation for 1958 is $195,800,000. The increase over comparative ap- 
propriation for 1958 is $6,219,000. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert pages 301, 302, and 303 and the analyses of obliga- 
tions tables of the justifications at this point in the record. 


TRANSPORTATION, 1959 


Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 


Annual appropriation, 195: 
Boeclemental ennropriation, 1008... nec nnscmopemeememensnwions 


Current appropriation, 1958 
Functional transfer to “Operations” : 
Postal Transportation Service__._..__.._______ $208, 000, 000 
Bureau of Transportation 117, 000 —208, 117, 000 


Fund transfer from “Operations” : ilroad servic 7, 000, 000 


Adjusted appropriation, 1958 470, 883, 000 
Comparative deduction for proposed functional transfers in 
estimates, 1959—to administration, regional operation, and 
research : 


Bureau of Transportation 


Adjusted base, 1958 469, 981, 000 
Estimated obligations, 1959 476, 200, 000 


Estimated increase in obligations, 1959 6, 219, 000» 
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Analysis of estimated increase or decrease in obligations 









































| 
Activity and account 1957 | 1958 1959 Increase or 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) decrease (—) 
Water transportation: | 
Powerboat service--_. db dbbboow dill $2, 713, 700 $2, 852, 000 $2, 943, 000 $91, 000 
Foreign mail transport: 7" “ipl lap ie 10, 637, 304 11, 159, 000 11, 786, 000 627, 000 
ee 13, 351, 004 14, 011, 000 | 14, 729, 000 718, 000 
Truck transportation: f 5 =o 
Mail messenger service... _.- - . ow 19, 614, 503 19, 649, 000 | 19, 727, 000 78, 000 
Star route service... ..........-..- ; _ 42, 492, 770 43, 762,000 | 44,974, 000 1, 212, 000 
Short haul truck service.................-- 12, 082, 645 13, 437,000 | 14,971,000 1, 534, 000 
Highway post offices. -___. 5, 173, 343 5, 849.000 | 6, 500, 000 651, 000 
Repair and alteration, tr¢ ‘ining and instrue- 
BUN. cctecsancicee-abalneniansegitabae aeneus _ 381, 879 | sins thsilataniateaie scissile einai aie 
Deh... se [ 79, 745,140 | 82, 697, 000 1 | 3, 475, 000 
Rail transportation: cae Seer eee 21 oy : 
Railroad service __-- Rease 292, 138, 356 | 296, 290, 000 302, 706, 000 6, 416, 000 
Partial cost, railroad rate - increase - al 9, 000, 000 | —9, 000, 000 
NINE ie... onitnes Seacane Se auaemice ‘06, 200,000 | 00 302, 706,000 | _ —2, 584, 000 
i Se [SS 
Air transportation: r 
Domestic airmail service... .. 4 Sei 37, 824,794 | 40,304,000 ! 42, 958, 000 2, 654, 000 
Foreign airmail service. -._- ie =| 18, 057,732 | 20,368, 000 | 21, 907, 000 1, 539, 000 
Subtotll. 6. -son ce... | 55, 882, 526 | 60, 672, 000 | 64, 865, 000 4, 193, 000 
Terminal and transportation c hi arges by foreign 
DSCC sctls aekken detec tel | 7 , 001, 902 | 7, 311, 000 7 7, 728, 000 417, 000 
Total transportation..............--. __| 448, 118, 928 a} 469, 981,000 | 476,200,000 | 6, 219, 000 
1 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


This appropriation is for the payment of the cost of transportation of mail 
by air, land, and water. The services covered by this appropriation are under 
the jurisdiction of the Assistant Postmaster General in charge of the Bureau 
of Transportation. 

In 1958 the function relating to distribution and handling of mail in transit 
was transferred to “Operation.” This involved the transfer of postal transpor- 
tation employees and their salaries, travel and related expenses amounting to 
208 million. In addition, 15 employees in headquarters engaged in this func- 
tion were transferred to the Bureau of Operations. The funds transferred for 
these employees amounted to $117,000. 

In compliance with the request set forth in House Report No. 68, dated 
February 15, 1957, the funds for the operation of the Bureau headquarters have 
been transferred in the 1959 budget to the appropriation “Administration; 
regional operation, and research,” which appropriation was formerly entitled 

“Administration and research.” 


Analysis of obligations 
WATER TRANSPORTATION, INCREASE $718,000 





Item 1957 1958 | 1959 Increase or 

(actual) (estimate) (estimate) | decrease (—) 
Powerboat service (03). . Seaman — $2, 713, 700 $2, 852, 000 | $2, 943, 000 $91, 000 
Foreign mail transportation (03) bo dds 35555542 10, 637, 304 11, 159, 000 11, 786, 000 627, 000 


; 


Total water transportation. _____- ; 13, 351, 004 14, 011, 000 14, 729, 000 | 718, 000 
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Analysis of obligaltions—Continued 
MAIL MESSENGER SERVICE, INCREASE $78,000 





Item 1957 1958 1959 Increase or 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) | decrease (—) 






$19, 614, 503 | $19, 649,000 | $19, 727, 000 78, 000 


STAR ROUTE AND SHORT-HAUL TRUCK, INCREASE $2,746,000 


Mail messenger service (03) _ __.-_-- 
| 













. j a — 
Star route service (03)___- ; at & $42, 492, 770 $43, 762,000 | $44,974,000 | $1, 212, 000 
Short-haul truck service (03) --.......-..- ---| 12,082,645 i 13, 437, 000 14, 971, 000 1, 534, 000 









| 


HIGHWAY POST OFFICES, INCREASE $651,000 


Total obligations- sven nguaitenpael 54, 575, 415 | 57, 199, 000° 59, 945, 000 & 2, 746, 000 





Contract highway post offiees (03) _....___- * $5, 173, 343 | ss, $5, 849, 000 





$6, 500, 000 | $651, 000 













RAIL TRANSPORTATION, DECREASE $2, 584,000 


re i ; | 


| 
Rail transportation (03) - $292, 138, 356 | $206, 290,000 | $302, 706,000 | $6, 416, 000 
Partial cost of railroad rate increase (03) 9, 000, 000 | | —9, 000, 000 
Total rail transportation - - 292, 138, 356 | "305, 200,000 | 302, 706,000 | —2, 584, 000 


pry | 


ATR TRANSPORTATION, INCREASE $4,193,000 





| | | | 
Domestic airmail service (03) . | $37,824,794 | $40, 304, 000 $42, 958, 000 | $2, 654, 000 
Foreign airmail service (03) : 18, 057, 732 20, 368, 000 | 21, 907, 000 1, 539, 000 
foe naan onal actscientenaliae tena os Seaueeed 
Total obligations- ‘ 55, 882, 526 me 


60, 672, 000 | 64, 865, 000 “4, 193, 000 





TERMINAL AND TRANSPORTATION CHARGES BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES, INCREASE 
$417,000 


| 
Terminal and ppanepentets ion c merges by foreign | | 
countries (03)......__.__- nah Ceteine: | $7, 001, 902 $7, 311, 000 | $7, 728, 00 | $417, 000 













OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Gary. What are the obligations to date separately for power- 
boat service and foreign mail transportation ? 

Mr. Sterrer. For the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Gary. The obligations to date, the latest obligations that you 
have. 

Mr. Sterrer. Powerboat obligations as stated on the financial state- 
ment for the seven accounting ae" ending January 10, 1958, are 
$1,558, 000; for star route servic 3,468,000 : short-haul truck serv- 
ice, $6,863,000; mail messenger btw $10,941,000; contract highway 
post office service, $3,027,000. Those four activities total $44,299,000. 

That compares against 1957 stated obligations of $41,974,000, an 
increase of $2,325, 000 in 1958 over 1957. The increase in powerboat 
service is $39,000, 1958 over 1957. 



















EXPENDITURES 






Mr. Gary. Now give us the actual expenditures for 1953 through 
1956. You can insert that in the record. 
Mr. Stepper. Very well. 





tl 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Powerboat and highway srenmpertatien costs 





1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
| ' 
Powerboat service____.._....---- | $2, 822, 995 $2, 833, 239 $2, 544, 023 $2, 573, 836 $2, 713, 700 
Mail messenger service _...--| 21,178,322 | 20, 596, 452 19, 653, 041 19, 079, 530 19, 614, 503 
Star route service . 41, 230,734 | 40, 709, 081 40, 025, 621 41, 071, 541 42, 492, 770 
Short-haul truck service - - ; 6, 138, 759 | 7, 872, 037 9, 352, 348 10, 531, 732 12, 082, 645 
Highway post offices _______..- 2, 644, 004 2, 848, 666 3, 822, 211 4, 724, 335 5, 173, 343 





FOREIGN MAIL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Gary. You have not given us the foreign mail transportation. 

Mr. Sreprer. Foreign mail for 1958, $6,104,000. For 1957, $5,673,- 
000. That isan increase of $431,000. 

Mr. Gary. Give us the actual expenditures on that also for 1953 
through 1956. 

Mr. Steprer. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Foreign mail transportation costs 


2 53a 8 DO oe oe oe ee eae $14, 679, 601 
To ao ithphnsinning ba tabla eeee iene at ik ieee 10, 830, 849 
TO nat, tel on kis dbsbbid ihe eno eaeell A cdicsdh dette daniels 9, 472, 165 
a acetate aii te ceil lee 9, 675, 991 
1957__... 


cicheitabinlegieinateld 10, 637, 304 


USE OF TRUCK CONTRACT CARRIERS IN LIEU OF GOVERNMENT VEHICLES 


Mr. Gary. With the increase in Government vehicles, why is it 
necessary to use trip-rate messenger service, particularly between air- 
ports and post offices ? 

Mr. Srerrer. I think Mr. Alexander may answer that. 

Mr. Ratrn ALExANper. The service to an airport is to meet changed 
plane schedules and by law we have to use Government motor vehicles 
unless adequate Government equipment is not available. The inade- 
quacy of Government equipment would only exist in the smaller cities. 

Mr. Srepte. It is a matter of time and place. The Government ve- 
hicles are not always available in smaller cities when we need trans- 
portation between the airport and the post office. 

Mr. Gary. Therefore you employ private contract carriers. 

Mr. Stevie. Yes, sir. We find in many instances of mail messenger 
service, as distinguished from the airport service controlled by law, 
that the contract carrier is so much cheaper than using the Government 
vehicle that it sometimes pays us to employ the contract carrier. 

Mr. Gary. Why isthat? 

Mr. Stepte. There is the difference in cost. F requently individuals 
and trucking companies can offer trucks at attractive rates, not fully 
utilized on regul: ar business. While there are thus contract. vehicles 
sometimes available at lower cost, these cannot wholly supplant Gov- 
ernment-owned vehicles. It is necessary to protect the movement of 
the mail at all times, to maintain Government vehicles in readiness: 
contract vehicles are frequently unavailable at peak periods for mail 
movement in many communities. 
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Our cost of the drivers, including fringe benefits, is about $2.80 an 
hour. Many of our panel body contracts and most of our mail mes- 
senger contracts are at a rate less than $2.80 an hour for the total 
service, including the cost of operating the vehicle. 

We have some contracts that run us as low as $1 an hour. 

Mr. Gary. Does that.mean they have better management or that 
they are paying their men less? 

Mr. Stepie. I wouldn't say it is all better management, sir. In 
many instances it is due to paying the men less. Then, again, in 
many instances the man who owns the vehicle also operates it. We 
pay him only for the actual time he is employed doing our work. 
Of:en he has other work he does with his vehicle when he is not being 
employed by the post office. 

Mr. Sessions. May I add something there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Sesstons. It is likely in the case of these private vehicles, the 
small owners who maintain them do not make charges on any justi- 
fiable cost basis. I think they feel anything they can get beyond the 
normal use of their vehicle is an advantage and thereby we are able to 
get. very low prices on contract rates. Is that correct, Mr. Siedle? 

Mr. Stevie. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. Do you think you could handle the whole thing by con- 
tract and save money / 

Mr. Sessions. This is a subject we are studying at the preesnt 
time—the whole problem of contract vehicle versus Government 
owned. 

As of the present time we have no information that would justify 
such complete changeover. 

Mr. Stepie. May Ladd this thought, Mr. Chairman? We are using 
Government vehicles in Chicago and New York. We are doing so 
there because of the wide fluctuations in the volume of the mail, and 
because it gives us the flexibility that we need. If we had contract 
operators we would need to tie them up for the whole day. 

As far as we have been able to ascertain, we believe we could do the 
job for less money if we used contractors. We are using those two 
points as tests so as to make a close study of just what can be done with 
Government vehicles. 

HELICOPTER SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. Since you mentioned Chicago, getting back to my pet 
peeve, what is the status of that helicopter you have flying from the 
roof of the post office out to the airport ¢ 

Mr. Stevie. I will ask Mr. Alexander to answer that. 

Mr. Rateu Avexanper. It is not flying from the roof. 

Mr. Gary. At one time the Post Office Department was opposed to 
that operation and said it cost them a great deal more money than it 
would cost to move the mail satisfactorily in another manner. ‘They 
said they had to maintain the operation because they were ordered to 
do so by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

How much money are you losing on the operation now? Or, let us 
put it this way: How much money could you save by handling that 
mail ina different manner? 
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Mr. Stepie. If you want the exact amount or a close approximation, 
I believe we can ‘supply that. Obviously it is costing us more than 
for surface transport: ition, but with the ine reased number of flights 
and the emphasis we are placing on service on airmail the helicopter 
contributes to better service between the : airports and the cities. 

In New York, for example, it takes an hour or possibly a bit more 
than an hour to move mail from the post office at 31st Street to La- 
Guardia. A helicopter will do the job in less than 15 minutes. 

Mr. Gary. Do you have helicopter service in New York? 

Mr. Stepie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Just from the airport to the post office / 

Mr. Srepite. They come down on the waterfront at 30th Street, 
where they have a heliport. From there we can reach Newark, Idle- 
wild and LaGuardia. 

Mr. Gary. Does the operation in New York consist solely of a trip 
from the post office to the airport or do you use planes that are serving 
other areas 4 

Mr. Rate ALEXANDER. We go over to Bridgeport from LaGuardia 
to feed them airmail and back to.that area. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Gary. I mean this: Are the planes used exclusively for mail ? 

Mr. Si1ep.e. No, they also carry passengers. 

Mr. Gary. In that respect, the operation is different from Chicago, 
because the planes I have reference to in Chicago are used exclusively 
for mail. 

Mr. Siepie. You are right. 

Mr. Gary. My peeve has always been not with the service, but that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board is directing the Postmaster General to 
conduct the service. I think the Postmaster General should be per- 
mitted to determine what service he thinks is best suited for the Post 
Office Department. If the Postmaster General says that service is 
helpful in delivering the mail, I would-have nothing further to say 
about it. But my underst: inding is that the helic opter people applied 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to operate this plane from the roof of the post office to the 
airport solely for the purpose of carrying mail, and the CAB gave 
them the right to operate and told the Government they had to use 
the service. I think that is entirely improper, and I have fought it 
consistently. I expect to continue to express my disapproval of any 
such methods of that kind. 

Mr. Rate Avexanper. We would like to add here that we dis- 
continued the mail-only trips at Chicago, and at all three points it is 
combination passenger, cargo, and mail operation. 

Mr. Gary. I am delighted to hear that. Do they still take off 
from the roof there ¢ 

Mr. Rateu ALexanper. Not at Chicago. 

Mr. Srepte. You are making some progress in your fight. 

Mr. Gary. Iam glad to hear it. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


RAIL AND AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Gary. We will insert the tables on pages 310, 311, and 612 


relating to the rail and airmail volume and cost at this point in the 
record. 
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RAIL TRANSPORTATION 


The following table shows the cubic-foot-miles of mail transported and the 
eost per cubic-foot-mile from 1953 through 1957 and estimates for 1958 and 1959: 


Railroad transportation costs 


Cubic-foot- Cost per 
| Obligations miles thousand 
(thousands) | cubic-foot- 
miles 


Se RE eae ‘ 2 _....-.| $314,023, 726 | 447, 316, 443 $0. 70 
cin eae nia Sichetenbnssns dep ephe 317, 792,271 | 446, 410, 992 
1955 _. a eesti tie wipe od dia ...---| 297, 168,632 | 444, 410, 002 
MM dso aé be sasennact eM n tddachons cA 293, 345, 464 | 474, 531, 707 
1957 ___- —_ aes ness st lanl | 292, 138,356 | 496. 908, 770 
1958 (estimate) -_--- ‘ ates ae | 296,290,000 | 516, 784, 116 
1959 (estimate) -_._-- seit bauon | 302,706,000 | 534, 354, 826 


Analysis of obligations 
AIR TRANSPORTATION, INCREASE $4,193,000 


Item | 1957 1958 1959 Increase or 
(actual) | (estimate) (estimate) | decrease (—) 


| 


| | 
Domestic airmail service (03) - $37,824,794 | $40,304,000 | $42, 958,000 2, 654, 000 
Foreign airmail service (03) | 18,057,732 | 20,368,000 | 21, 907, 000 | 1, 539, 000 


Total obligations ‘ | 55, 882, 526 | 


60, 672,000 | 64, 865, 000 | 
| 


This activity involves the transportation of mail by air between points within 
the United States, Alaska, and other United States Territories and possessions 
and to foreign countries. 

Domestie airmail volume has increased from 77 million pounds in 1953 to 98 
million pounds in 1957. During this same period, cost per pound has decreased 
from 48.8 to 35.3 cents. This has been due to adjustments of rates paid to car- 
riers. No further rate adjustments are anticipated in this estimate, therefore, 
the cost per pound has been held constant for 1958 and 1959. The following table 
shows the net pounds of domestic airmail transported, obligations and average 


cost per pound for the years 1953 through 1957, and the estimates for 1958 
and 1959: 


Domestic airmail 


| , 

Percent Cost per 

Pounds increase pound 
(cents) 


iis cede teeintesive = ical 76, 941, 966 $37, 550, 000 | 48. 80 
Sh cnc ical blot 81, 689, 485 | 3. 36, 129, 988 44. 23 
ie ali dicideatniint eatin ate 84, 774, 637 | 3. 31, 131, 867 36. 72 
AES ne ES | 91,064, 520 | 2) 32, 164, 134 35. é 
ha hac ; 98, 377, 810 | 34, 727, 367 
1958 (estimate) . | 105, 107, 649 | i. 37, 103, 000 
1959 (estimate) _ __ ------| 112,314, 448 | 5. 86 | 39. 647, 000 | 





FOREIGN AIRMAIL 


Since 1953, pounds of civilian foreign airmail have increased 33.16 percent. 
The largest increase occurred in 1957 when there was experienced an 11.20- 
percent increase. In foreign airmail, since there have been no recent material 
changes in the rate structure, the transportation cost per pound of civilian 
mail appears to have stabilized at $1.58, and this rate is being used in estimating 
transportation costs in 1958 and 1959. 

The following table shows the net pounds of civilian mail, the obligations, 


and the average cost per pound from 1953 through 1957 and the estimates for 
1958 and 1959: 
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Foreign airmail 


Percent 
Pounds Cost 


$17, 472, 292 
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It is estimated that military overseas airmail will not increase in 1958 and 
1959 over the volume experienced in 1957. This activity does not affect this 
budget as the Defense Department reimburses the Post Office for this cost. 

Increased volume is the sole factor accounting for the increase in cost of airmail 
from $60,672,000 in 1958 to $64,865,000 in 1959. 


USE OF RAIL, TRUCK, OR AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Siedle, what is the situation now as between the rail, 
truck, and air transportation ? 

Mr. Stevie. The railroads, as you know from reading the reports 
in the press, continue to discontinue trains. For example, during 
calendar year 1957 there were 45 mail-carrying trains discontinued. 
We have information to the effect that during the month of January 
railroads have in mind discontinuing 30 more. The press told, I think 
on the 2d of February, of a rather wholesale discontinuance of trains 
on the part of the Pennsylvania Railroad between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh and between New York and Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. 

As long as the railroads keep mail tied in with passenger service it 
simply means in many instances that when they pull off a passenger 
train they likewise pull the rug from underneath us on our mail serv- 
ice. This same is true of express. That poses the problem of what 
to do with the mail. We first go to the railroads when we learn of 
their having in mind discontinuing a train and ask them whether 
they will arrange other service, possibly on another train and by 
changing the schedule of that train. Sometimes they dothis. If they 
say they cannot do so then we ask them whether they wish to take care 
of the mail by inaugurating a highway operation. In some instances 
they do. That may be with a “highway post office or truck. The 
highway post office replaces the railws ay post office. Our figures on 
rail transportation show that we are paying the railroads for truck 
transportation well in excess of a million dollars annually. So you 
can see that they are moving some of the mail themselves by highway. 

Insofar as air is concerned, we have not extended our airlift experi- 
ment or operation, and the money increases requested for airmail 
is purely for airmail, the regular 6-cent mail. 

Mr. Gary. Some of our railway mail employees insist that at times 
when you make this switch from rail to truck by reason of the dis- 
continuance of trains, you go to star-route carriers rather than the 
highway post office. They maintain that there is very little difference 
in cost between the highway post office and the star-route carriers and 


that the highway post offices give very much better service. Can you 
answer that ? 
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Mr. Srepie. That is a matter always given very serious thought, Mr. 
Chairman, when a change is contemplated. Obviously en route dis- 
tribution is more expensive than stationary distribution. We need 
to pay the clerks per diem while they are in these HPO’s or RPO’s. 
The question of what type of highway operation is going to give as 
good, better, or poorer service than previously is very carefully ana- 
lyzed before a decision is made, not alone by transportation but also by 
operations. If we can put mail on a truck star route, and have it 
worked at the destination post office and still give as good service as 
if it arrived already worked on an HPO, and knowing the star route 
will be cheaper, we feel constrained to use the truck operation. 

I know there is quite a bit of unhappiness on the part of our PTS 
employees because of the diversion, first, from rail to highway; and 
second, when we put it on the highway if we do not use HPO. We 
are trying to exercise our best judgment i in each case. 

I would like, if I m: iy right here, because of an article in last night's 
paper, give you a few figures on how we have been treating the rail- 
roads. For they likewise criticize us, for diverting mail to other 
forms of transportation, overlooking that we do not have any other 
recourse. 

Yet I can truthfully say I believe we have been most considerate with 
them. A lot more so than the general public. 

The article I have in mind appeared in last night’s Washington 
Evening Star on page B-14. Itsaid: 
























In the first 9 months of 1957, the latest period for which figures are available, 
passenger mileage on trains totaled twent-billion-some-odd miles, a stunning 
43 percent under the total of thirty-five-billion-odd miles in the same months of 
1947. 

Curosity prompted me to ask my staff for figures showing how many 
pieces of mail the railroads handled in 1947 and in 1957. 

In 1947 we gave the railroads 31,049 million pieces of mail and 
in 1957 we gave them 45,530 million, an increase of 47 percent. 

Mr. Gary. Notwithstanding the fact that they have decreased their 
service you have increased the mail. 

Mr. Srepte. That is right. In other words, their passenger miles 
went down 43 percent and their mail has gone up 47 percent. Further- 
more, during that period their mail pay has been increased 114 percent. 
Hence I do not feel we are treating them too badly. 

Mr. Gary. They are still applyi ing for increased rates, is that 
correct ¢ 
Mr. Srepie. That is right. 

















TERMINAL AND TRANSIT CHARGES AND RECEIPTS 


Mr. Gary. How much revenue does the United States receive from 
terminal and transportation charges assessed against other countries ? 

Mr. Srerrer. I am afraid I do not have that information. 

Mr. Gary. Will you insert that in the record at this point ? 

Mr. Streprer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Give us a statement both ways, the amount we receive 
and the amount we pay out. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 
Terminal and transit charges and receipts, 1957 


SOE OO LOT CIID CONN BON ga seo cece nics se rere cgi ene ee ae aed $7, 095, 811 
Becefvable from foréien countries... ee Lk 9, O89, 151 


Mr. Gary. We send more mail than we receive from foreign coun- 
tries: do we not ? 

Mr. Attan. Yes, sir; there is one factor in this area that must be 
taken into consideration, especially with respect to the transit charges. 
Most of the mail sent from this countr y is sent directly to the ¢ ountries 
of destination. There are very few countries, of course, to which we 
have to pay transit charges. A typical example of this is in the case 
of United States mails going to Switzerland. We must transit either 
either France or Italy ‘and pay them for their service. But, on the 
other hand, every effort is made to dispatch our mails directly to the 
country of destination. That minimizes the amount of transit 
charges. 

Whereas, in the reverse most other countries, say the European 
countries sending mails to Mexico, the majority of their mail must 
transit the United States. So we have a considerable volume of mail 
transiting the United States which is a revenue item for us. 

The same is true with respect to the routing of parcel post and the 
terminal charges thereon. We do send out more of this class of mail 
than we receive and do pay considerable in terminal charges to other 
countries: more than we receive: 


HIGHWAY-RAIL-HIGHWAY SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. In your prepared statement you mentioned advocating 
a coordinated highway-rail-highway service wherein other than pref- 
erential mail, express and small lot freight would be consolidated, 
moved in high-speed or merchandise trains, and through multipurpose 
terminal facilities used jointly by highway and rail carriers. Will 
you tell us more about this? 

Mr. Siedle. 

First of all, may I say that these multipurpose terminals could belong 
toa transportation agency, or agencies, and could well be located in 
freight stations or in new buildings on the outskirts of a city. 

The Post Office Department feels that the railroals should give more, 
not less, recognition to the importance of the mail as a source of revenue 
traffic and to the need for improving their service in order to meet the 
requirements of this traffic. Instead of constantly seeking to impose 
on the postal service higher and higher charges for the transportation 
of mail, with poorer and poorer service, the railroads should seek to 
establish new ways for handling mail traffic, and providing improved 
schedules at lower but profitable rates. 

With the thought of proving helpful, we have been urging the rail- 
roads, for the past couple of years, to try a new approach for solving 
their passenger and head-end traffic revenue deficit problems, and at 
the same time provide more satisfactory service for mail. We offered 
to cooperate, and several of the railroads are now conducting pilot 
operations. 
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The new approach suggests recognizing that— 
1. Passenger traffic will continue to decline ; 
2. There is a tremendous volume of mail, express, and small 
parcel freight traffic, and that this will continue to increase; 


3. There is a need to break away from tradition by separating 


the passenger train operation from mail, express, and other head- 
end traffic. 

Historically and traditionally, passenger, express, and mail have 
been handled together. This goes back to the days of the stagecoach, 
and has continued on down through the years since the railroads dis- 
placed the stagecoach. The combination proved satisfactory while 
the railroads had pretty much of a monopoly on transportation. But 
with the growth of the automobile, airlines, motortrucks, and buses, 
the railroads have been losing more and more passenger, express, and 
freight traffic. This has led to their steadily reducing passenger 
service, and all too frequently when they discontinue a passenger train, 
there likewise is lost a train for carrying mail and express. 

Fourth-class mail (parcel post) is freight-type traffic in the form 
in which it is given to the railroads. Third- and second-class mail, 
likewise, is bulk mail and could be fitted into an expedited freight 
service. These 3 classes make up 93 percent by cube and 90 acre 
by weight of all the mail we handle. Express shipments also are 
freight-type traffic, and likewise the many small-size packages of mer- 
chandise moving today as freight shipments by rail and by motor 
carrier. This traffic represents means through which many small- 
business firms supply their stock needs or ship their products to cus- 
tomers. These shippers, and by the same token, their customers, are 
burdened and handicapped by transportation charges that are high— 
sometimes exceeding the value of the contents of the package—and by 
transit time that is slow and uncertain. The total volume of such 
traffic is tremendous; but handling costs are high since it is being 
divided among four transportation methods; namely, parcel post, ex- 
press, rail freight, and highway freight, with each agency operating in 
the same area its own terminals, pickup and delivery units, and with 
the exception of the Post Office Department, its own line haul intercity 
transportation units. Such duplication makes for waste—for space 
not used to capacity—for high individual operating costs, and mediocre 
service. 

We are urging all carriers to inaugurate a coordinated highway- 
rail-highway operation, wherein they would commingle in the same 
piece of equipment and terminals parcel post, express, and less-carload 
and less-truckload freight up to a reasonable size and weight; to 
discontinue present nomenclatures and term it all package freight; 
and to price the service with a simplified rate structure which would 
merely call for paying charges on a per-pound and distance basis, 
regardless of the nature of the contents of the package. 

We are urging the railroads to speed bringing about such coordi- 
nated and integrated operations by recognizing that their head-end 
traffic, now carried in passenger trains, is reali fast-freight traffic; 
that the time has come for them to divorce the passenger traffic from 
the other head-end traffic; and to handle the two types in separate 
trains, with each patterned to meet the needs of and attract that par- 
ticular kind of traffic, and with the freight-carrying one termed a 
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“merchandise train.” The latter would drop off and pick up cars 
at selected distributing points along the line strategically located for 
serving the surrounding area by truck. 

By the suggested concentration of and capitalization on volume, 
rather than continuing the present wasteful, scatter-shot, four-way 
method, the carriers would benefit, as well as the Post Office Depart- 
ment and business houses—particularly small-business firms. 


RAIL-RATE INCREASES 


Mr. Gary. What will be the annual cost of the rail-rate increases 
already agreed to? 

Mr. Srepte. We have reached agreements with the western and 
southern roads. Of course it is more or less a matter of guessing, 
but the total for those 2 areas will be somewhere between $1214 mil- 
lion and possibly $14 million. We still do not know what the in- 
crease will be with the eastern railroads because that matter is now 
in the lap of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Gary. The increases already agreed to? 

Mr. Srepie. Between $1214 million and $14 million. 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE FOR POSTAL STUDIES OF THE UPU 


Mr. Gary. What is the function of the Consultative Committee for 
Postal Studies of the UPU ? 

Mr. Srepue. I will ask Mr. Allan to answer that. 

Mr. Autian. Mr. Chairman, that is a committee created within the 
framework of the Universal Postal Union at its recent congress held 


last year in Ottawa, Canada. The purpose of the Committee is to 
gather technical information from all of the postal administrations 
that belong to the Universal Postal Union, assemble it in one place, 
and perhaps publish booklets which would be then available for the 
benefit of all the other postal administrations throughout the world. 
All countries that belong to the Union are eligible for membership 
on the Committee but there is an Administrative Council, a steering 
group, composed of 20 member countries. The Administrative 
Council is divided into three sections: one dealing with technical 
problems such as mechanization, a second section dealing with opera- 
tional problems, and the third dealing with economic facets in the 
postal service. 

Each of those sections has a vice president who has the major re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the work in his respective area. 

The United States was elected as President of the Administrative 
Council and the 3 sections are under the guidance of the 3 vice presi- 
dents; France for the operational section, Russia for the economic 
section, and the Netherlands for the technical section. 

The Administrative Council will have its first meeting in Brussels, 

3elgium, in May of this year. I think the Union has great hopes for 
some very progressive work by this organization, particularly in the 
field of an exchange of information between postal administrations. 

Mr. Gary. Is the Administrative Council a branch of the Con- 
sultative Committee ? 

Mr. Autan. Yes, sir. It is the governing body or steering group of 
the Committee. 
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Mr. Gary. I take it the Committee as such is a little too large and 
the Administrative Council is its working arm, is that correct? 

Mr. Auxian. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Are all countries represented on the Committee ? 

Mr. Auxian. All countries that care to participate in the activities 
may do so; all are eligible for membership. 

Mr. Gary. How many of them are on the Administrative Council ? 

Mr. AuLan. Twenty. 

Mr. Gary. You attended the Ottawa Conference, I believe, Mr. 
Siedle. 

Mr. Srepie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. You participated in the plans for working out these 
committees. 

Mr. Stepie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. You think they will be helpful in the overall postal 
studies 4 

Mr. Stepie. I certainly do. I believe it is a long step in the right 
direction. I believe it is going to also serve as a means of further pro- 
moting international goodw ill. I was particularly gratified for the 
United States to be given this recognition because it eclipsed a move 
to award the presidency to our fr iends behind the Iron Curtain. 

The activity will make for a pooling of knowledge from which all 
countries can benefit. It is just like the old gag about you have a 
dollar and I have a dollar, we exchange them and we still just have : 
dollar; but when we exchange ideas we : both have profited. 


~ 


AIRLIFT ON NONPRIORITY MAIL 


Mr. Gary. What is the present status of airlift on nonpriority mail? 

Mr. Stevie. I would say there is no change, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Have you extended that service any ? 

Mr. Srepie. No, we have not. There were a couple of loose ends, if 
memory serves me correctly, in California that were taken care of, that 
should have been taken care of at the very beginning, but there has 
been no extension. 

Mr. Gary. It is still being operated primarily as an experiment ? 

Mr. Strepie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to state for the 
record some very interesting observations, that the Postmaster General 
made in his annual report for 1957, bearing not alone on this item 
but on all phases of our postal service. I think you and the other 
members of the committee will agree with me that they are very 
interesting. 


INCREASE IN VOLUME OF UNITED STATES MAIL 


First, the Postmaster General points out in his report that Ameri- 
cans are sending and receiving more mail than all of the rest of the 
world combined, well over 60 percent of the total world mail volume. 
Supplementing that, he says that the increase alone of United States 
mail over the fiscal year 1956 was 2.6 billion pieces, which in itself 
is roughly the equivalent to the entire mail volume of Holland, one- 
third of the entire mail volume of France. That is the increase in 
pieces alone. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF INCOME AND EXPENSE FROM HANDLING MAIL 


The Postmaster General in that same report for fiscal 1957 breaks 
down the income, the dollar income, of mail as follows: 34.8 cents 
metered postage, 33.5 cents postage stamps and stamp paper, 17.2 
cents to finance the deficit, 10.6 cents other postage, 3.9 cents money 
orders, box rent, and so forth. Outgo: 77.9 cents for personnel, 16.5 
cents for transportation, 4.2 cents for rent, supply, et cetera, and 1,4 
cents for capital and research expenditures. 

Of course, all of us recall that the Postmaster General pointed to 
the fact that in his original presentation before our committee that 
the aggregate postwar postal deficit will amount to more than $6 
billion. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


RAIL SERVICE FOR HANDLING MAIL TO NEW YORK AREA 


Mr. Canrtetp. My colleague, Mr. Sieminski, who is a member of 
this subcommittee, and I both live in a metropolitan New York area. 
My first question is this: What does the taking off of trains by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on the New York-Washington run mean to 
mail service in the New York metropolitan area ? 

Mr. Strepie. So far we have been able to maintain just about the 
same service by rail as previously because we have transferred the 
mail to other trains and their schedules have been changed to approxi- 
mate our needs. So, we have not suffered much of a loss in the way 
of service. 

Mr. Canrtetp. If a serious loss should be suffered you have other 
ways of making up for it ; do you not? 

Mr. Steprix. We will have to turn to the highway then; yes, sir. 
In such event our first approach will be to offer the railroads the oppor- 
tunity to handle by trucks or highway post offices. 

Mr. Canrietp. How about air so far as first-class mail is concerned ? 

Mr. Steptx. Not unless we extend our present airlift experiment. 
I am glad you mentioned that, sir, because we do know of numerous 
places today where we can no longer give as good service by rail as we 
did before the trains were discontinued, yet there are planes flying 
between those same points that could give us the service, if we could 
use them for 3-cent letter mail. 

Mr. Canrtexp. I am not reflecting in any sense on other areas, but 
New York is the No. 1 mail center in the world, is it not ? 

Mr. Stevie. It certainly is. 

Mr. Canrirevp. And the Post Office of the United States will not in 
any way let that area down when it comes to the best kind of service 
it can supply. 

Mr. Stepiz. You are right on that, sir. 

Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Siedle, how much of a notice does a railroad 
such as the Pennsylvania give you when it determines it will cut off 
trains that carry the mail? 

Mr. Stepie. I will ask Mr. Alexander to answer that because he is 
closer to it than I am. 

Mr. ALExANDeER. The normal time is a minimum of 30 days for us to 
replace a train with adequate service of other types. You mentioned 
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the Pennsylvania there. I would like to explain to you how they did 
handle their proposal to discontinue several trains. 

They approached us for a study on the coordinated-service principle, 
and, as they take off certain passenger trains, they provide supple- 
mental truck service operated by the railroad to supplement remaining 
rail services; by this means of train and truck, the public in the area 
between New York and W ashington is receiving better service than 
they were receiving before. It is handled at night, and it is more 
definitely put at the post office’s back door before the break of day. 

Mr. Canriexp. This is a program in being, you mean 

Mr. Auexanver. It is further than that. It is almost completed. 
There are 1 or 2 segments north of Newark, Del., where they have to 
be added, but from ‘New: ark, N. J., south to north Delaware, we are in 
nearly complete operation in coordinated service. Of course, there 
are several other points in the Nation where coordinated service is in 
full operation. 

Mr. Canrtevp. Is normal 30-day notice for change in schedule suf- 
ficient for your adjustment ? 

Mr. Atexanper. It is pr etty tight, and it is an emergency situation. 
We can provide a quick service to replace a train in that time, but 
to go out for bids from contractors, carriers, operators, and so forth, 
causes us to hurry everybody a great deal. 

I think you should know that there are several cases where we 
have not. been given 30 days’ notice. There are 1 or 2 outstanding 
cases, 1 where a company took the train out, cut it off at the out- 
ward terminal, and we had to bring our clerks back by bus. I don’t 
believe I should mention the name of the company on the record, 
because I think some labor trouble caused them to do that. Gen- 
erally, they are very cooperative, and most of the railroads give us 
all of the time they feel they can. 

Mr. Canrievp. There are helicopter services in the New York- 
New Jersey area carrying both passengers and mail. 

Mr. Steptz. Yes, sir. 

DAMAGE TO MAIL 


Mr. Canrretp. How about breakage, Mr. Siedle, in the Post Office 
Department shipments as compared to breakage experienced through 
express and in private enterprise? Would you have any figures on 
that? 

Mr. Srepie. I know that damage has been on the increase. In talk- 
ing to representatives of various : forms of transportation, they, like- 
wise, Say damage is on the increase. Percentagewise, I cannot speak 
relatively. There seems to be more careless handling in the trans- 
portation of all types of merchandise and freight via all means. 

Mr. Canrtetp. You would not be able to contrast the Department’s 
experience with that of private enterprise ? 

Mr. Stevie. No; I have no figures on that, sir. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Mr. Allan, 1 believe, represents the United States 
on the UPU Administrative Council of the Consultative Committee 
on Postal Studies. 

Mr. Arian. That is right. 

Mr. Canrretp. I understand he is its president. He is here today, 
and has replied to some questions asked by our chairman. I believe 
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he indicated there were three vice presidents of this Administrative 
Council. 

Mr. Attan. The Administrative Council has 3 vice presidents: 
1 from Holland, 1 from Russia, and 1 from France. 


MAIL SERVICE IN SOVIET UNION 


Mr. Canrievp. Mr. Allan, would you be able to discuss, briefly, the 
technical and operational economic aspects of the delivery of mail 
in the Soviet Union? I know you will have to generalize, but, most 
certainly, you know something about the picture there. 

Mr. Auxian. Mr. Canfield, most of my knowledge about their prob- 
lems has come about by contacts with officials from the U. S. S. R. 
at various international postal meetings. I would say that they have 
shown a great interest in developments in other parts of the world, 
and especially on this side of the Lron Curtain. 

Mr. Canriexp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Atxan. I know they do not have anything that compares with 
the mail service we have here because, for example, 2 years ago there 
was proposed by the Russians a study on providing rural mail service. 

At the beginning of that project, we had difficulty in defining the 
terms of reference because, to us and to most of the other countries of 
the world, when we use a term like “rural service” we are thinking 
in terms of delivery of mail to the agricultural areas and outlying 
unpopulated areas, but, actually, when we got down to what the 
Russians had in mind it was the establishment of mail service to 
communities which at that time had no mail delivery service what- 
soever. They were thinking of a small community, of perhaps 200 
or 300 — such as might be served in the United States by a 
fourth-class post office, or out in the rural areas where we provide the 
rural free delivery service. That is what they were thinking about 
and wanted to include in the study. They were trying to find out 
what other countries do in providing service to isolated and outlying 
areas. I feel, from this, that in some portions of their country they 
have very little mail service. 

Mr. CanrieLp. However, in their cities, notably in Moscow, they 
do have a number of deliveries a day, do they not ? 

Mr. Auxian. I have never heard one of them tell how many deliv- 
eries a day they have, but I do know from conversations with some 
of their people that they have an economic situation where they like 
to keep many people employed, so I think they probably have a wealth 
of manpower devoted to performing postal services. 

Mr. Canrtetp. You would not know, perchance, anything about 
the volume of mail or the charge for first-class mail ? 

Mr. Atitan. No, sir; I do not. 

There is another facet that is of interest in this connection. About 
2 years ago we participated with representatives of the U. S. S. R. in 
a subcommittee which made a study of the use of containers for the 
conveyance of mails. It was surprising the developments they had 
made in this area and the experience they had had. 

Mr. Srepie. I wonder whether I may supplement the reply Mr. 
Allan just gave you. 
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I have an article here written by B. J. Cutler, Moscow Wireless, 
which appeared in the Million Dollar Club publication of the airlines. 

It states in the large cities they have two deliveries a day for letter 
mail. It likewise states that on parcel post none of it is delivered to 
homes. You come and get it at the post office. 

As for rates, the article states that a first-class letter costs 50 kopeks, 
which is about 13 cents at the official rate of exchange; domestic air- 
mail is 1 ruble or 25 cents, and a postcard is 25 kopeks, or 6.6 cents. 

Then it has this rather facetious passage which states : 


In a not unique case recently a letter from a resident of a downtown hotel to 
a person living 5 minutes away by car arrived after 7 days. 


ONE-TRIP PAPER MAIL SACK PROGRAM 


Mr. Canrrevp. Mr. Chairman, some time back our colleague from 
Wisconsin, Congressman Laird, wrote me a letter making inquiry 
concerning the status of the one-trip paper mail-sack program ini- 
tiated by the Post Office Department in 1953. 

He went on to say that the program apparently has been on dead 
center for some time. 

I sent the letter down to the Department and Mr. Siedle has written 
a response to that letter emphasizing that the program has been 
beyond dead center and tests have been very successful, and with 
your permission and the permission of the committee I would like 
to have these two letters inserted in the record. 

Mr. Gary. Without objection they will be inserted at this point. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

HOovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1958. 
Hon. Gorpon CANFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Gordon: I would greatly appreciate your questioning the Post Office 
Department regarding the status of the 1-trip paper mail-sack program initiated 
by the Post Office Department in 1953. This program has apparently been on 
“dead center” for some time and it is my feeling that the situation is of suffi- 


cient importance to direct your attention to it in the hope of obtaining your 
personal support. 


This project is particularly important in view of the successful operations 
on an experimental basis and the extremely large potential savings which can 
be made by the Post Oflice Department. Very briefly, the current status of the 
paper mail-bag program is as follows: 


I. DOMESTIC 





SHIPMENTS 


After several years of experimental shipments to destinations both interstate 
and offshore, a 1-trip paper mail sack of fiberglass reinforced paper was adopted 
officially January 1, 1956, as a means of transporting parcel-post mail from 
Seattle to Alaska replacing the conventional canvas sack. Operation since that 
time has resulted in a multi-trip use of these bags, thus increasing the poten- 
tial anticipated savings by a tremendous amount. 

Successful experimental shipments from Seattle to Alaska of letter airmail 
have been conducted for the past year without any further development. These 
experimental shipments of letter airmail have been eminently successful. 

Equipment for second-class operations from Seattle to Alaska is available 
in Seattle but has not been activated or installed. 

Expansion of the original program to include all Alaskan parcel-post mail 
as well as other classifications, both civilian and military, has been delayed 
primarily due to other programs being given priority and the lack of supervisory 
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engineering personnel. Contemplated usage to other offshore destinations has 
been held up for the same reason. 


Il, INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS 


From March 1, to September 1, 1957, experimental shipments of airmail, 
both letters and parcels, were made to England and Switzerland from New York 
and Chicago. Detail on these experiments expresses a favorable reaction. Con- 
sideration is being given to further usage. This program has, however, been 
awaiting official action for a considerable period of time. 


Ill. GENERAL COMMENTS 


Primary use for the paper mail sack is based upon the weight factor for 
airmail; that is, 4 pounds for the canvas bag, 1 pound for paper. This reduction 
in weight results in substantial reductions for transportation charges. A|l- 
though this bag was originally intended for 1-trip usage with large potential 
savings, multitrip usage for domestic shipments reduces the cost per trip factor 
and increases the savings. 

Strictly a one-trip usage for international mail is anticipated. Its use for 
both air and surface mail shipments eliminates many unfavorable factors in- 
volved in the canvas sack such as: (1) accounting, (2) return charges for the 
empty sack, (3) loss factors, (4) repairs to sacks and operating facilities and 
(5) capital investment. 

Certain improvements are contemplated to insure increased performance and 
security of the paper mail sack. 

Closure equipment for paper sacks requires a very moderate investment. 

I became interested in this program, Gordon, after visits with the representa- 
tives of the Mosinee Paper Mills Co. which is located in my congressional district. 
This program I am sure can save the Post Office Department a considerable 
amount of money. I do hope that you will question the Post Office Department 
about this program during the hearings on postal appropriations. I want to 
make every effort possible to get this program off “dead center.” 

With best wishes and kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


MELVIN R. Latrp, 
Member of Congress. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1958. 
Hon. GorvpON CANFIELD, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DraR CONGRESSMAN CANFIELD: Reference is made to correspondence which 
you have received from Congressman Melvin Laird relative to the program of 
the Post Office Department for the use of disposable mail sacks or 1-trip paper 
mail sacks. 

Among the many projects being pursued by our Research and Engineering 
Office has been the development of a low-cost paper mail bag for use in certain 
overseas operations in lieu of the existing canvas- or cloth-type bag now used. 

Initial research was directed toward the potential savings in transportation 

costs, where the weight and average haul in dispatching the loaded mail bag 
and in returning the empty canvas bags are important cost factors. Involved 
was the development of a substitute lightweight sack, sufficiently low in manu- 
facturing cost and sufficiently durable to provide adequate protection to mail 
against the several hazards normally occurring in frequent handling and re- 
handling in transit. 
Accordingly a program was established for the development of a substitute 
bag. Embraced in the program was not only the possibility of developing a 
lightweight disposable bag, but also a lightweight low-cost bag of greater dur- 
ability for long-term use. Our principal efforts have been directed toward the 
development of a durable paper sack for use primarily on a one-trip basis. 

Working with the paper and paper bag manufacturing industry, a paper con- 
tainer was finally developed, having the characteristics believed appropriate 
for test operations. Problems in the development of this bag were manifold. 
Keeping the weight down while at the same time providing necessary additional 
reinforcing materials was a principal problem. Also a major problem was the 


development of appropriate methods for closing the paper beg before dispatch. 
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The paper mail bags were first used in major test operations in surface trans- 
portation between Seattle and Alaska where the potential for greatest cost 
reduction existed. During this test defects were discovered from time to time 
necessitating several changes in the bag so as to increase its strength and 
general suitability as a container. With some of these changes it developed 
that under certain circumstances the durability of the bag was great enough 
for more than one use. 

Overall results now show that use of the disposable paper bag in certain 
types of shipments is more economical, and with the improvements now avail- 
able should be fully adequate from the standpoint of our service requirements. 
These conclusions with respect to the Alaska operation are based largely upon 
the fact that weight and distance are critical factors. 

Tests have been conducted also in our International Airmail Service in opera- 
tions to two foreign countries. Results indicate a potential savings in trans- 
portation cost and that the use of paper’sacks is acceptable to the postal officials 
of these two countries. Further revisions to improve the operation are yet to 
be explored. Also further studies of important cost factors other than trans- 
portation costs must be made. 

With respect to its use generally in our continental domestic service, we find 
that the cost and handling problems are considerably different. Almost all of 
the mail now transported by surface means is paid for on a space basis rather 
than a weight basis. Other comparative factors, however, such as capital in- 
vestment, cost of inventory and maintenance, and administrative cost are cur- 
rently being explored. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. GEORGE STEDLE, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. Canrrevp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sreminski. If railroads of the country went on strike all at 
once you have standby procedures to get the mail through; do you 
not ? 

Mr. Srepie. We would need to depend on the trucks and the air; 
yes, sir. We would have to hire trucks, and use our own trucks. 

Mr. Sremrinsxt. And if trucks and trains stopped moving you 
would go by air or by water; is that right ? 

Mr. Srepie. As much as we could; yes. 


AIRDROP DELIVERIES OF MAIL 


Mr. Sremrinski. Have you ever delivered mail by airdrop? 

Mr. Srepie. Yes; back 10 or 15 years ago there was an operation 
like that across the State of Pennsylvania started by one of the 
Du Ponts. The mail was dropped from a plane as it flew over a field, 
which could even be a cow pasture; and it then picked up an outgoing 
bag of mail with a hook. That operation finally became the present 
Allegheny Airlines flying across Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Sremrnskr. So in the event of an emergency here the mails 
would get through—I am not worried about the armed services be- 

cause they have handled their mail very nicely—to our civilians even 
if you have to airdrop it ? 

Mr. Stevie. Yes, sir; we would certainly exert every effort to get 
the mail through somehow. 


LOADING AND UNLOADING OF MATL 


Mr. Sremrnsxkt. I noticed on our recent trip out to the west coast 
the way trucks would come into a terminal and unload their mail. 
It seemed to me a lot of time was used by boys at night just picking 
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up these parcels from these trucks and unloading them on the plat- 
forms. 

Do you know whether there is any movement afoot to roll-on roll-off 
mail ? 

Mr. Srepte. Yes, sir; that is part of our mechanization program, to 
do more handling mechanically; we also are giving a great deal of 
thought to employing containers. 

I am glad you mentioned this because I think that is one of the 
things where we will find help when piggy backing as practiced with 
the Flexi-Van system, and the dual operation contemplated by the 
Rail-Van, become available. 

Mr. Stemrnski. It seems to me interesting especially if property is 
expensive and time is of the essence and you have trucks coming into 
a terminal, something like a shopping center. The quicker you can 
get in and out the better it is, and if these trucks could come around 
this driveway and open up their sides and not have to back in to your 
platform, have that side open up and then have a little elevation in- 
side which rolls that cartridge right off and the truck door closes and 
rolls out, they could pick up empty cartridges and save time. 

Mr. Srepte. Yes, sir; and here is a picture of how we are doing it 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. Steminski. You have those little conveyors. I saw some won- 
derful operations in Detroit, Seattle, and in San Francisco. 

Mr. Srepie. We need more of them. 

Mr. Sessions. You are right about saving time, particularly in these 
crowded areas wher we are short on dock space. Your point is well 
taken. 


Mr. Steminskt. Do you find any concentrated reaction from the 
retailers of America as to what ne prens to your postal service because 
of difficulties you might encounter I have seen with my own eyes 
that the post office has taken over the distribution of the retailers 
of the United States. You are the parcel-post arm of those porns 


They used to take care of it by themselves before they became 


nationwide. 

When you are faced with difficulties in transportation and in costs, 
do you get any response from the retailers of America trying to 
help you out with suggestions, with lobbying, with pressures, with 
good will toward a solution to your problems ? 

Mr. Srepte. Yes. I might say, Mr. Sieminski, that a number of 
retail organizations, small-business men’s groups, and merchandising 
groups have become very much interested in the coordinated service 
that we have been advocating. They are holding meetings on their 
transportation problems and they have invited us to attend some of 
those meetings. I understand they likewise are contacting the rail- 
roads. I don’t know whether they have approached you gentlemen 
in Congress, but my guess is that eventually they will do so. 

Mr. Sreminskit. What I mean is this: If you are faced with a 
problem, I would like to use the record to say that from what I 
saw in my trip around the country the greatest friend of the retailers 
of the United States in keeping their distribution costs down is the 
United States Post Office. 

Mr. Stevie. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Stemrnski. It seems to me that when your red flag goes up 
and you say, “Thin ice ; be careful,” they should be the first in addition 
to the Congress to give you all the help you can get. 

Mr. Stevie. They are cooperating. 

Mr. Sieminsk1. I do not want to say we have subsidized retailing 
in America, but we have certainly changed our approach to retailing 
since I was a boy in 1918, 1917, 1916, when you used to see the R. H. 
Macy truck, the Hearn truck, Wanamaker truck, everybody in busi- 
ness having the pride not only of his horse and w agon in the early 
1900's, but of their own vehicles. 


All of a sudden that disappeared and Uncle Sam has taken over 
the burden. 


Mr. Stepie. That is right. 
Mr. Sreminsxr. I think they should be your best friends and it 
would be wonderful to see them come out a little more strongly to 


peed you keep down your costs for their sake as well as for the 
taxpayers’ sake. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
MULTIPURPOSE TERMINAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Sreep. Mr. Siedle, in these negotiations or discussions or studies 
that you are making relative to this new type of rail transportation 
which you would like to see take the place of the trains now going out, 
have you gotten far enough into that to know generally what the 
reaction of all the affected groups are? Do you think it has a good 
chance of working out? 

Mr. Stepie. Yes, sir; we have pilot operations in several parts of the 
country and they are working out very nicely. 

They start off by combining express and mail and then they grad- 
ually work in freight. The New York Central is doing quite a bit in 
the Midwest; so is the Northwestern. 

The reaction has been very good. I had a representative of the New 
York Central lines in my office last week and he told me he had 
contacted merchants and post offices along the line and found nothing 
but high praise for the new service. 

Mr. Sreep. Have you had any dividends yet in terms of better 
utilization of terminal space? 

Mr. Siepte. The railroads are finding they are realizing better 
utilization, yes, and they have plans for the future. One large rail- 
road is planning terminals to do just what we have been advocating, 
namely use one ‘and the same terminal for mail, express, and freight. 

Mr. Streep. What I am leading up to is this: As I see some of these 
major terminals throughout the country, floor space is becoming 
a premium because of this constant increase in volume. 

Mr. Srepie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreep. It would seem to me that any progress made in the di- 
rection you are talking about which would conserve floor space could 
have quite an impact on the Federal budget in that it would eliminate 
the necessity of the Government having to expend large sums of 
money for larger facilities. 

Mr. Stevie. That is a thought we have in the back of our minds. 
Realization, however, is many years off. 
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For some of the carriers it will mean scrapping their present ter- 
minals. They are mislocated today for a joint operation of this kind, 
just as some of our post offices are not properly located for freight 
movement. Consider, for example the post office in New York City. 
In it we have, in a sense, a freight terminal right in the heart of New 
York City. 

The railroads will use other than their present passenger stations 
as starting points for the trains we are advocating. They will start 
from a freight terminal that more than likely will be in the outskirts 
of acity rather than in the city proper. 

Mr. Sremrnsxt. Along that line may I ask you to consider the 
possibility of using the flatland along the Hudson River on the Jer- 
sey side in my district, and I proudly say so, just behind the Statue 
of Liberty for a possible mail depot should that New York thing 
become unusable because of emergency or through just bad economics ? 
Use the Jersey side which gives you quick access to rails, water, road, 
and air, no congestion for ‘the shoppers and the people who want to 
commercialize their activities in New York. 

If you could take that New York Post Office terminal out of New 
York City and put a regional terminal on my side of the river, I think 
you will avoid much of the congestion that New York is now suffering 
and you will be performing a great service to the people of my dis- 
trict, and the east coast. 


Mr. Stepie. I am making a mental note of that, Mr. Congressman. 
IMPACT OF TOLL ROADS ON CONTRACT CARRIERS 


Mr. Streep. Since you are getting more and more into this high- 
way transportation phase of moving mail, have you had any oppor- 
tunity yet through study, observation, or otherwise to know what type 
of impact the development of toll roads and superhighways is having 
in terms of time and lower costs? 

Mr. Stepie. It is helping on time but it is increasing the cost. We 
hear about cost from our star route contract carriers. They have been 
coming to us for increases in their contracts. Or we hear about it 
when we ask for bids on new contracts. The contractors refer to the 
added costs they have to pay for tolls, what the Federal Highway Act 
has added to their costs, and the increased costs of gasoline and oil. 
So while toll highways yield faster service they also result in added 
operating costs for the user. 


EFFECT OF DEVELOPMENT OF INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS ON MOVEMENT 
OF MAIL 


Mr. Sreep. I assume that as the Nation grows and your service 
grows and you become an automatic victim of this situation, in the 
planning of the national network of interstate highways, which of 
course still will be a few years off before it becomes developed enough 
to have a real impact, that you have done some long-range thinking 
and planning as to the relocation of your major movements of mail ? 

Mr. Stepie. Yes, sir, we have been giving a lot of thought to that, 
sir.” We are looking at the overall long-r ange picture from the stand- 
point of relocating many distribution points. We are thinking in 
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terms of tying in highway with rail because we believe that even 
with these fine superhighways you can have congestions on them, 
especially in the event of an accident. We believe that the railroads 
with their private unobstructed right-of-way offer a logical method 
to move mail great distances, and then tie such rail movements in 
with these fine highways. 

Mr. Streep. You have some communities that have ne rail service 
at all. 

Mr. Srepte. You are so right. 

Mr. Streep. So you are stuck with some truck movement in any event. 

Mr. Srepie. I think there are 25,000 of our post offices today which 
no longer have rail service. Some of them never did. 


MOVEMENT OF MAIL BY BUSES 


Mr. Streep. Do you move much mail, at least mail that has a time 
element and where rail passenger facilities are not suitable, for other 
commercial carriers such as cross country buses ? 

Mr. Srepite. We are doing some of that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreep. I do not believe any of the bus companies have ever 
given much thought when they develop the equipment they use to 
providing any special facilities for moving mail. 

Mr. Srepie. You are right, although there is an outfit operating 
now in the Southwest that is giving the matter considerable thought. 
I have seen some of their new experimental equipment which provides 
for handling mail. 

Mr. Streep. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. There has been some volume of mail transported from 
post office to post office by bus lines; is that not true ? 

Mr. Srepie. Yes. We have what we call area contracts. One which 
occurs to me right now is on the west coast. 

Mr. Gary. You had one in my district between Petersburg and 
Matoaca. 

Mr. Srepie. You are right. 

Mr. Srerp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


RAIL VANS 


Mr. Atexanper. Mr. Siedle, I believe there has been some discus- 
sion of your tractor-trailer unit which can be operated both on the 
rails and on the highways, the rail van. Are any of those in opera- 
tion ? 

Mr. Srepte. There are two such units today that are being used by 
the railroad for testing purposes, but they are not handling mail. We 
had one test run for mail between Detroit and Grand Rapids and it 
worked out very nicely. I have some photographs here taken during 
that test run. 

The railroad contemplates having 30 or 35 of the units available 
some time later this year. We have told them that we would use all 
30 or 35 if they are agreeable. 

Mr. Atexanper. Is that a self-propelled unit in itself? 

Mr. Stepiz. No. As this picture indicates, a tractor is used just 
as with any other trailer. 
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Mr. Atexanper. Is it pulled in a train or is it pulled by itself? 

Mr. Stepte. When it is placed in a train, the engine pulls the trailer 
just as it does the other cars. The tractor is disconnected when the 
trailer is placed on the rail tracks. 

Mr. Steep. It is a small highway-drawn boxcar. 

Mr. Srepiz. That is right. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


Mr. ALexanper. With reference to the UPU, how is that financed ? 

Mr. Auxan. There are at the moment 99 countries of the world 
which belong toit. There are eight units of contribution for members. 
The first one consists of 25 units, and the United States is in this 
category. It is on a pro rata basis and each member country con- 
tributes its prorate share to the support and maintenance of the Union 
and the International Bureau headquarters. 

The United States contribution to the UPU amounts to about 
$18,000 a year. 

Mr. ALexanper. Is that paid out of the Post Office appropriation ? 


VOLUME OF MAIL CARRIED BY RAIL AND TRUCK 


Mr. Atexanper. What is the percentage of the mail carried by rail 
and what percentage carried by trucks or vans? 

Mr. Sreptez. I cannot give it to you in volume but I can tell you 
how much we pay for highway transportation as compared with 
rail. Would that suffice? 

Mr. ALexanper. That would be helpful, and then if you would, I 
would like to have you supply the figure as to which is the more eco- 
nomical operation. 

Mr. Stepte. Our budget shows payments for highway and rail. As 
to which is the more economical operation, experience has shown that 
when we move mail on the highways it is not proving more expen- 
sive and many times it is proving less costly than if we were to move 
it by rail. But these operations are for comparatively short dis- 
tances. As distances increase, the point will eventually be reached 
where rail is the cheaper. We lack experience on long highway hauls. 


AWARDING OF CONTRACTS FOR TRUCKING MAIL 


Mr. ALexanpEeR. Would you give the procedure for awarding a 
contract for handling mail other than by rail? How are those con- 
tracts awarded ? 

Mr. Stevie, Well, we advertise for bids. 

Mr. ALExANDER. Are the railroad companies given a preference to 
handle that by trucks? 

Mr. Stevie. The only time they are given preference and before we 
advertise, Mr. Congressman, is when they have been handling the 
mail; they plan to discontinue a train; or change a schedule so that it 
no longer serves our needs. 

Then we ask them “Do you want to keep the mail by substituting 
highway service? 

Mr. ALexANvER. Do you have competitive bids on those contracts 
or do you give it to them on the same rate basis as rail ? 
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Mr. Sreptx. There have been some exceptional cases where we con- 
tinued to pay on the same rail-rate basis. In most instances, however, 
we ask them if they are willing to supply the service and what their 
charge will be. Then we compare their figure with what we know 
from experience the approximate charge would be of a contract car- 
rier in the same area. If the railroad’s price is out of line, we tell 
them so and that we intend to advertise for bids. 

When we advertise for bids the railroads have the opportunity to 
be among the bidders, and very frequently they are. 

Mr. ALexanper. What would be the effect of a strike on a railroad 
where the handling of mail is done by the railroad with a truck or 
van? 

Mr. Stepie. That would cease, too. 

Mr, Atexanper. In other words, there would be some advantage to 
the Post Office Department, in case of an emergency or in case of 
strikes, to have mail contracts with other vans. Is that true or not 4 

Mr. Stepie. As I started to say before, we cannot negotiate a rate 
with a common carrier except in an emergency, and even then the 
arrangement is temporary and must be followed by our advertising 
for bids if the operation is to be permanent. We know there are 
instances where common carriers could give us the service we need, 
but we cannot tender them mail. We must advertise for bids. 

Mr. Atexanper. Have you asked Congress to give you that author- 
ity 

Mr. Srepie. No, but I believe that is in the making. I understand 
the common earriers will ask Congress shortly for legislation that 
will enable them to negotiate with us for mail traffic. 

Mr. Atexanper. I believe it is your sentiment that you would pre- 
fer to continue carrying the mail as much as possible on the trains. 
That is true, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Stepie. | believe that is a good way to move not alone mail but 
also freight, but t{:e operations in ‘both instances need to be tied in with 
highway service. 

Mr. Avexanper. I certainly agree with you there because of the 
great expansion of our country ‘outside of the 1 regular lines of our 
railroad carriers. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Siedle, and I want to compliment you on 
the good job I think you are doing. 

Mr. Smepie. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Streep. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Are there any further questions ? 


AIR CARRYING OF 8-CENT MAIL 


Mr: ALexanper. You have been experimenting for a number of 
years with regular mail carried by air. Would you care to discuss 
that as to cost and whether the experiment is working out satisfac- 
torily and just what the situation is with regard to it ? 

Mr. Srepiz. The experiment has been working out very nicely. It 
has not been extended. As I said before, there are points where we 
certainly could make use of it to give the people as good service as 
they tormerly were receiving by rail. 
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The experiment was initiated with the thought that the cost would 
be no greater than it was costing us to move the mail by surface 
transportation. There was a very careful check made after it had 
been iInaugurs ated to determine whether we had realized that am- 
bition. That check showed the costs were no greater; in fact, they 
were running a bit less than they were when we were using surface 
transportation. 

Of course, at this late date we cannot make comparisons because 
we have nothing to compare with. Some of the trains which formerly 
carried the mail have been discontinued, RPO’s have been discon- 
tinued, so you cannot make an accurate comparison of costs today. 
But you can look at it this way and conclude that, if anything, the 
cost by air has become even more favorable. For rail mail pay has 
been increased whereas there has been no increase in the compensation 
we are paying to the airlines. 

Mr. Atexanper. Have you had much criticism from people to the 
effect it is discriminating against those who pay the regular air 
service ¢ 

Mr. Stepte. Not much. We have heard some, but whenever you 
conduct. a pilot operation you are bound to have certain people who 
feel they are being discriminated against. 

The best way we can cure such compl: uints would be to extend the 
service. 

Mr. Atexanver. Actually you could not do it for that rate: could 
you! 

Mr. Srepte. We don’t know. 

Mr. Sessions. We have no current intention, to the best of my 


knowledge, of even thinking of handling all preferential mail by 
air. I think what Mr. Siedle was thinking of was expedited maul 
service which would be utilizing the best type of service available 
all over the country. 

Mr. Siepie. That is correct. 

Mr. Atexanper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


REGIONAL POSTAL STATIONS 


Mr. Sieminski. I was impressed out on the west coast with the 
following: We mentioned one of the great problems being the San 
Francisco Bay area 

When I was talking with Mr. Scoggins I was impressed with the 
way he showed how various local post offices had space problems 
and little tr ansporti ‘tion problems. 

He said by bringing his men up to headquarters and showing os 
that if you planned a terminal, let us say, on the outskirts, “like : 
shopping center in a new area being developed, all of their saben 
problems disappeared and they would be able to handle their flow 
lines as they are handling them now; in fact, better. 

Therefore, 1 new addition would satisfy 10 or 15 people with 
facility problems by taking the pressure off them. Maybe ultimately 
your solution to an expedited mail at low cost would be to have one 
so-called additional absorption point in each of your regions to keep 
these people flexible. I was impressed with his orientation. It 
stimulates my request for a regional postal terminal in my district 
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along the Hudson River behind the Statue of Liberty. 
this earlier. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We will resume at 1: 30. 


I spoke of 


FACILITIES 


Tuourspay, Fresruary 6, 1958. 


WITNESSES 


EDSON O. SESSIONS, DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 

ORMONDE A. KIEB, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF FACILITIES 

ROLLIN D. BARNARD, DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
BUREAU OF FACILITIES 

ROY D. SCHLEGEL, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF VEHICLES, BUREAU 
OF FACILITIES 

ROBERT H. BRINKMEYER, ADMINISTRATIVE AIDE, BUREAU OF 
FACILITIES 

HYDE GILLETTE, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF 
FINANCE 

LINDSLEY H. NOBLE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
AND CONTROLLER, BUREAU OF FINANCE 

CLARENCE N. BRUCE, ASSISTANT CONTROLLER FOR BUDGET, BU- 
REAU OF FINANCE 


Program and financing 


1957 actual 





+ 
1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 


$57, 102,380 | $64, 701,000 $69, 505, 000 


1. Baiidings operating Oxpenes..... ...22.20265-sice-scncsence 
2. Supply service... haiti 
3. Capital program. - --- 


I ricccndtincntisesmetsdaananneneneb 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts_.-...........---.-- 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (adjusted) 


Appropriation — od): 
Appropriation. 
Transfe arred to- 
“Administration, regional ne and research’’ 
(71 Stat. 
oGverations” Gi 1 Stat. 39)_ : 
**Transportation”’ (70 Stat. 96) ___- 
Transferred from— 
“Operations” (70 Stat. 96) 
**Finance”’ (71 Stat. 39) - 


31, 432, 252 
41, 062, 112 


58, 005, 858 
1, 388, 398 


129, 596, 744 


37, 871, 000 
69, 462, 000 


172, 034, 000 
2, 101, 000 





188, 991, 000 


174, 135, 000 











| $189, 000, 000 | 


$237, 000, 000 


—34, 000 





8, 689, 000 
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Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 


nina inisinieiieneaeaieieisiaaliaal 1, 394 1, 439 1,439 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................-- I licenses. diniiooriniesied Rniearstone Seale 
Average number of all employees. -.................-.-.--.--- 1, 411 1, 437 1, 446 
Number of employees at end of year. ...............--.-----.- 1, 304 1, 489 1, 439 


VETS PI MOUEs GG GO Frcs inns ccccpnccenepnccccscseenns 


3.5 $4,017| 3.5 $4,004/3.5 $4,148 
01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions $5, 425, 183 $5, 748, 439 $5, 878, 582 
Postitions other than permanent-.__...............--- 126, 733 


Other personal services 








pide bekithid donk eben cainetleimiee 199, 307 348, 161 396, 418 
Total personal services... sis leietiitig 5, 751, 223 6, 096, 600 6, 275, 000 
a <I ee ae ee ade enetaanaen 116, 976 126, 000 126, 000 
03 ‘Transportation of things----- 2, 658, 472 2, 619, 000 3, 249, 000 
04 Communication services. _----- sn sodhelth tide dcbiacaiiiclinitap aliinialii 2, 965, 835 3, 455, 000 3, 847, 000 
05 Rents and utility services.................-..-.----.-- aioe 46, 326, 019 50, 641, 000 54, 630, 000 
BO ee eee eee 3, 620, 172 4, 537, 000 4, 484, 000 
ee SOT CUUIIE ONT WIIR o oidn seni oiccnccicndiwcskane 12, 817, 355 16, 798, 600 13, 965, 400 
OO eae eee 24, 485, 477 30, 626, 000 30, 448, 000 
I le esl cotinine gna RNA 29, 759, 655 53, 031, 000 55, 354, 000 
10 Lands and structures. -- Ie el aa a ie aie ie ae 1, 089, 475 3, 750, 000 3, 750, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -..................--]---.---------- 349, 600 370, 400 
ees I oi cicstsnigrce ss hnbnin bhdbba thinenisiideinn 6, 085 4, 200 4, 200 
Oe Gs ble cadetidiinnccsccnacnenne aaa 129, 596, 744 172, 034, 000 176, 503, 000 

| 





Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. We will consider 
this afternoon the estimates for the Bureau of Facilities. The appro- 
priations for facilities for 1958 are $237 million. Comparative ap- 
propriations for 1958 were $172,034,000; estimates for 1959, $176,- 
503,000. Decrease from actual appropriation, $60,497,000; increase 
over comparative appropriation $4,469,000. 

We will insert pages 401, 402, and 403 and the analyses of obliga- 
tion tables of the justifications at this point in the vente 
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FACILITIES, 1959 


Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 


Annual appropriation, 1958 
Supplemental appropriation, 1958 


Current appropriation, 1958 
Transfer of functions to: 
Administration, regional operation, and re- 
search: Research and engineering, plan- 
ning section - — $34, 000 
Operations : 
Motor vehicle service, 
field__ See ions <TC OOD 
Vehicle service, headquar- 
ae ee ee — 20, 000 
——_—_—_————— — 71, 520, 000 
Transfer of functions from: Fi- 
nance: Procurement of stamps 
and accountable paper: 
PRIN aab tir ein oe 29, 000 


Stamps and accountable paper_ 8, 660, 000 
— ——— 8, 689, 000 


—62, 865, 000 


Adjusted appropriation, 1958 174, 135, 000 
Comparative deductions for proposed functional transfers in esti- 
mates, 1959, to administration, regional operation, and re- 

research : 

Bureau of Facilities, headquarters_.......__......_________ —1, 390, 000 
Bureau of Operations: Payment to Federal Reserve bank for 

DrOCeMats HOSE MONEY. CRUIOR Bienencdicntanstanesacwemnite —711, 000 

Adjusted base, 1958 5 172, 034, 000 

Total estimated obligations, 1959 176, 503, 000 


Estimated increase in obligations___......_._____________ 4, 469, 000 


Analysis of estimated increase or decrease in obligations 


1958 1959 Increase or 
(estimate) (estimate) decrease (— 


Buildings operating expense 
Postal field installations $53, 124, 785 $60, 513, 000 000 $4, 780, 000 
Money order center 97, 637 192, 000 2 000 
Vehicle facilities 3, 879, 958 , 086, 000 4, 000 24, 000 


Subtotal oF, 380 4, 701, 000 000 4, 804, 000 


Supply service: 
Postal supply and services 22, 127 5, 720, 000 27, 000 , 411, 000 
Supply field activities ‘ 929 767, 000 000 35, 000 
Production and repair 

Mail equipment shops 3, 994 5, 976, 000 , 204, 000 , 772, 000 
Mail bag depositories and repair units -- 3, 012 , 408, 000 , 513, 000 | 105, 000 
Training and instruction , 190 


Subtotal 31, 432, 252 37, 871, 000 37, 650, 000 


~221, 000 


Capital program: 
Vehicle service equipment , 474, 570 . 419, 000 2, 363, 000 , 944, 000 
Buildings operating equipment and im- | 
provement 259, 289 23, 20, 589, 000 3, 024, 000 
Postal equipment 258, 908 35, 355, 36, 321, 000 966, 000 
Mail equipment shops 7, 442 25, 000 | 
Mail bag repair centers 61, 903 50, 000 50, 000 


Subtotal 41, 062, 112 69, 462, 000 69, 348, 000 | —114, 000 


Total facilities 129, 596,744 | 172,034,000 | 176, 503, 000 4, 469, 000 
| 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


This appropriation provides funds for the following activities in which the 
Bureau of Facilities has a direct interest, through supervision of technical 
standards or line control, or both. 

(1) Buildings operating expense: 
Procurement of space used by the postal service including payment for rent, 
utilities, fuel, communications, and building supplies. 
(2) Supply service: 
(@) Procurement, warehousing, and distribution of supplies used by the 
Department. 
(b) Manufacture, storage, and repair of mail bags, postal locks, and other 
specialized mail-equipment items. 
(3) Capital program : 
(a) Procurement of equipment used by the Department, including motor 
vehicle and garage equipment. 
(6) Alterations and improvements to postal facilities including the light, 
color, and ventilation program, and large-scale improvement projects. 

The increase in the amount requested for 1959 over 1958 is for the additional 
cost of increased workroom area and related buildings-operation expenses. 
Both the supply and capital programs are being maintained at approximately 
the 1958 level. Each program, in fact, is slightly below that level. 

As part of the organizational realinement made in 1958, the following func- 
tional transfers were made: 

(1) To “Operations”—motor vehicle personnel and maintenance, including 
procurement of hired vehicles. 

(2) To “Research and engineering’”—Master Planning Section of Division of 
Real Estate. 

(3) From “Finance—headquarters personnel and the funds for procurement 
of stamps and accountable paper. 

In addition, the salaries and related expenses for headquarters personnel in 
the Bureau of Facilities are shown in the appropriation “Administration, re- 
gional operation, and research,’ and funds for payment to Federal Reserve 
banks for processing paid money orders are shown in “Operations,” in contem- 
plation of the transfers to be made in 1959. 

These transfers have been reflected comparatively for all 3 years in the budget 
schedules. 

The Post Office Department is housed in both federally owned and leased 
buildings. The Bureau of Facilities is concerned with the acquisition and man- 
agement of this space except for such facilities as fourth-class offices, contract 
stations, and rural stations where the space is furnished as part of the contract 
services. The space occupied as of June 30, 1957, is as fullows: 


Interior 
space 
Government-owned buildings Number joceupied by 
Post Office 
Depart- 
ment 


POD operated—GSA owned 5 | 48, 447, 000 
GSA operated and owned 92} 5,914,000 
Mail equipment shops—POD owned and operated 76, 000 


Total Government-owned 3, 267 5A, 437, 000 


1 In addition the Department pays the operation costs of about 11,214,000 square feet of space in these 
buildings occupied by other Government agencies 
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BUILDINGS OPERATING EXPENSE 


Analysis of obligations 


Item 


Postal field installations 
Money Order Center 
Vehicle maintenance facilities. ...............-- 


Total obligations 


1957 
(actual) 


$53, 124, 785 
97, 637 
3, 879, 958 


57, 102, 380 





1958 
(estimate) 


$60, 513, 000 
102, 000 
4, 086, 000 


64, 701, 000 


1959 
(estimate) 


Increase or 
decrease (—) 





Analysis of obligations 
POSTAL FIELD INSTALLATIONS, INCREASE $4,780,000 


1957 
(actual) 


1958 
(estimate) 





Fuel and utilities 
Building supplies and services: 


Freight 
Communications 


Rent program: 


Architectural and engineering contracts. --- 
Land acquisition 


Subtotal 





$12, 846, 198 


$14, 132, 000 


1959 
(estimate) 


$15, 427, 000 


Increase or 
decrease (—) 








6, 147 

2, 890, 376 
751, 418 
2, 109, 972 


5, 757, 913 


31, 784, 314 
1, 646, 885 
1, 089, 475 


20, 000 
3, 367, 000 
1, 210, 000 
3, 690, 000 


8, 287 


, 000 





34, 520, 674 


38, 094, 000 


40, 702, 000 








53,124,785 | 60,513,000 | 65, 298,000 | 


Analysis of obligations 


Item 


Communications (04) - -.. aia 
Building maintenance and operation (07)... 


Total obligations________- 


1957 
(actual) 


$1, 654 
95, 983 


97, 637 


MONEY ORDER CENTER 


1958 
(estimate) 


$2, 000 
100, 000 | 


102, 000 | 


Analysis of obligations 
VEHICLE MAINTENANCE FACILITIES, INCREASE, $24,000 


ats | 
1959 | 


(estimate) 


100, 000 





Item 


Communications (04) -..- 


Rentals, maintenance facilities (05) ..........._- 


Utilities (05) ...-.-- 


Building and postal repair and maintenance | 


OO ke ec al einninncirn 
Fuel, coal and oil (08) _- basagiasen 
Building and postal supplies (08) --- 


Total obligations... ---- 


1957 
(actual) 


$73, 140 
3, 176, 516 


307, 309 | 


24, 963 
274, 931 
23, 099 


| (estimate) 


1958 | 
| 


$85, 000 | 
3, 312, 000 | 
343, 000 


30, 000 
288, 000 
28, 000 | 


1959 
(estimate) 


$90, 000 
3, 319, 000 
353, 000 


30, 000 
290, 000 
28, 000 | 





3, 879, 958 | #086, 000 | 


4, 110, 000 | 


Increase or 
decrease (—) 


Increase or 
decrease (—) 
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Analysis of obligations 
POSTAL SUPPLIES AND vee INCREASE, $1,411,000 








1957 1958 1959 Increase or 
(actual) pS (estimate) (estimate) | decrease (—) 
i 


Transportation of things (03)........._- $319, 771 | $333, 000 $355, 000 
Rents and utilities (05) - ie hacia 1, 840, 839 2, 436, 000 2, 791, 000 
Printing and re production (06). : sina 3, 529, 981 4, 477, 000 4, 424, 000 
Other contractual services (07) - stcteitng 877, 673 | 854, 000 975, 000 
Supplies and materials (08) ..............-_--- 15, 626, 863 17, 620, 000 18, 586, 000 





Total obligations. ........_- . 22, 195, 127 | | 25,720, 000 27, 131, 000 1, 411, 000 


Analysis of obligations 


FIELD SUPPLY ACTIVITIES (CARTOGRAPHY, SUPPLY CENTER PERSONNEL, POSTAL 
EQUIPMENT TECHNICIANS), INCREASE $35,000 


Item 1957 1958 1959 Increase or 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) | decrease (—) 


Average number of positions: 
Cartography - 
Supply centers. ; 
Postal equipment te chnicians_- 


| 





Madkdcecou 








Average compensation: 
Cartography 
Supply centers. aa 
Postal equipment technicians....___- 





Average_. 





Salaries (01).... ; . : 1, 212, 752 | 
Travel (02)..._. a 112, 632 

Moving postal equipme nt (03). : = 
Printing maps (06) - ; 90, 191 | 
Other contractual services (07) - - - 132, 412 | 
Group life insurance (07) , : ‘ 3, 599 
Supplies and materials (08) __. ; 17, 837 | 
Contribution to retirement fund (11)-. bbdincenees 
Social-security taxes (15) -_..-- . 506 | 








Total obligations___-.....- eens 1, 569, 929 | 








PRODUCTION AND REPAIRS 


Analysis of obligations 
MAIL EQUIPMENT SHOPS, DECREASE $1,772,000 





Item y 1957 1958 5 | Increase or 
(actual) | (estimate) (estimate) decrease (—) 


Average number of positions- | 233. 8 | 222. 7 222 


Average compensation - - - ” $4, 119 $4, 202 | 2 $4, 270 


Salaries (01)... $963, 070 $936, 000 | $951, 000 | 5, 
Travel (62)_. 2, 044 | 2, 000 2, 000 | 

Freight (03) j 24, 301 | 25, 000 25, 000 
Communications (04)... | 665 1, 000 1,000 |_- 
Utilities (05) ; | 14, 309 16, 000 | 16, 000 | 
Miscellaneous contractual service (07) sensed 355 3, 000 | 3,000 |__. 

Group life insurance (07) 2 | 3, 388 3, 600 3, 600 |__- 
Supplies and materials (08). es " 2, 865, 098 | 4, 935, 000 3, 145, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund (11). : oemntedoae | 52, 600 | 55, 600 | 
Social-security taxes (15) _.- ashaacad’ 1, 764 1, 800 


Total obligations. -_- hoch 3, 874, 994 5, 976, 000 4, 204, 000 =i 772, 000 
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Analysis of obligations 


MAIL BAG DEPOSITORIES AND REPAIR UNITS, INCREASE $105,000 


Item ; 1957 1958 1959 Increase or 
(actual) (estimate (estimate) | decrease (—) 


Average number of positions 
Mail bag depositories i 636. 
Mail bag repair unit ¥ 282. é 


Total number of positions q 918 


Average compensation 
Mail bag depositories $4, 025 $4, O80 
Mail bag repair units : 4, 060 4,129 | 


Total average compensation 3, 4, 035 4, 095 


Salaries (01) . 3, 706, 000 3, 791, 000 5, 000 
Travel (02) : 2, 000 2, 000 

Rents and utilities (05 32, 49, 000 49, 000 

Laundering mail bags (97) . 17, 000 17, 000 

Group life insurance (07 9, 12, 000 12, 800 

Supplies and materials (08 400, 000 406, 000 | 

Contribution to retirement fund (11 220, 200 233, 400 

Social security taxes (15 3, 815 1, 800 1, 800 


Total obligations 3, 791, 012 4, 408, 000 4, 513, 000 


Analysis of obligations 


CAPITAL PROGRAM, DECREASE, $114,000 


1957 1958 1959 Tnerease 
(acts!) (estimate (estimate) decrease ( 


Vehicle program: 
Reconditioning program - - $364, 836 $490, , 000 000 
Vehicle procurement 9, 956, 817 9, 699, a . 000 000 


Garage equipment - - 152, 917 230, , 000 5, 000 
. 


Total vehicle program 10, 474, 570 | 10, 419. 2, . 000 . 944, 000 


Building operating equipment and improvement 
Improvement programs 9, 553,816 | 22,300, 9, 125, 000 3, 175, 000 
Buildings operating equipment 623, 933 , 163, , 314, 000 51, 000 
Communications equipment ‘ , 40 150, 50, 000 


Total building operating equipment and im- 
provement , 259, 289 | 23, 613, 20, 589, 000 


Postal equigment 
Freight . 022 , 000, 000 , 000 
Equipment for new and remodeled buildings. -- 3, 572 | 11, 303, 000 . , 000 
New types of equipment 865 4, 844, 000 . . 000 
Standard program | 15, 449 | 18, 208, 000 c 000 


Total postal equipment , 258, 908 | 35, 355, 000 , 321, 000 


Mail equipment shop , 442 25, 000 25, 000 
Mail bag repair centers 903 50, 000 50, 000 


Total capital obligations 112 | 69, 462, 000 q 000 —114, 


INCREASE IN REQUEST FOR 1959 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Kieb, what does that increase over the comparative 
appropriation represent 

Mr. Kies. It represents an increase in the postal field installations 
for building operating expenses of $4,780,000, an increase in the vehicle 
facilities of $24,000, making a total increase in the real estate manage- 
ment program of $4,804,000. It represents an increase in the postal 
supplies and services of $1,411,000, in the supply field activities of 


$35,000, a decrease in the mail equipment shops of $1,772,000, an 
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increase in the mailbag depositories and repair units of $105,000, mak- 
ing a net decrease in the supply service request of $221,000. It repre- 
sents an increase in vehicle service equipment for the capital program 
of $1,944,000, a decrease in the buildings operating equipment and 
improvement item of $3,024,000, an increase in the postal equipment 
item of $966,000, which is a net decrease in the capital program of 
$114,000. All of these total a net increase of $4,469,000 in our request. 


LEASE-PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. What is the present status of the lease-purchase program 
insofar as the Post Office Department is concerned / 

Mr. Kien. The Post Office Department has contracted for 3 proj- 
ects, 2 of which incidentally are being dedicated within the next 
few weeks, 1 in West Memphis, Ark., 1 in Newkirk, Okla., and the 
third 1 in St. Mary’s Ohio, which will be dedicated next week. 

One is in Denver, Colo., which is the biggest on our approved list, 
and has been bid without receiving a qualified bid under the limita- 
tions made by the submissions to Congress. It is being now reworked 
and will be put back to bid within the next 6 weeks. There is one that 
is currently in, bids have been received, are being studied and ready 
for award, at Point Pleasant, N. J. About eight are going back to 
bid within the next few weeks. 

Some of the approved projects because we are unable to get success- 
ful bids under lease-purchase, have been changed to straight leasing 
programs. Where the land can be sold with the money returned to 
the Public Treasury it is wrapped up in a bidders’ package so that 
the buildings can be built on those pieces of land under straight lease 
arrangements. 

Gener ally speaking, the market is much more favorable since the 
first of the year. We have confidence in going back to market within 
the next 6, 8, 10 weeks, that we will receive successful bids. 

Mr. Gary. Has the law expired which grants you the authority to 
enter into these lease-purchase contracts ¢ 

Mr. Kies. The law provided a period during which we could sub- 
mit new projects. That period has expired but the projects which 
have already been approved are still alive and we are working them 
according to the approvals. 

Mr. Gary. They will, however, have to be worked out within the 
estimates and limitations heretofore approved by the Congress, will 
they not / 

Mr. Kies. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. Insofar as the Post Office Department is concerned, you 
are on the same basis as the other Departments under the lease-pur- 
chase program, is that right? 

Mr. Kren. Yes, sir. There is a slight difference in our method of 
procedure. General Services Administration handles all Government 
projects that involve more than one agency and we handle projects 
that are exclusively for the post office occupancy. 

Mr. Gary. The law which expired was divided into 2 parts, 1 of 
which applied to General Services and the other to the Post Office / 

Mr. Kies. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. But the entire law insofar as new projects are concerned 
expired by its own limitations June 30 of last year, is that right? 
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Mr. Kies. July 22, 1957. 

Mr. Gary. Do you think you are going to be able to get the ap- 
proved projects in now under the estimates and limitations, hereto- 
fore approved by the Congress? 

Mr. Kies. Yes. We have been encouraged by recent bids and re- 
cent trends in the market which indicate that construction costs have 
not risen recently. As a matter of fact, in some spots in the country 
they seem to be coming down slightly. We know there is more money 
available. The educational effort to educate lenders and money in- 
vestors in this type investment has progressed to the point where we 
believe we are going to get satisfactory bids. 

Mr. Gary. The interest rates have also dropped ? 

Mr. Kies. That is correct. 


STATUS OF LEASE-PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. Will you please insert in the record a list of approved 
projects as of now, excluding straight lease withdrawals and also a list 
of the projects out for bid and those that you intend to offer for bid 
this fiscal year and a list of GSA projects approved which include 
postal space ? 

Also a list of projects under contract and also list of projects out 
for bid. 

Mr. Kies. We will submit a summary of our position as of this 
date. It will take a little preparation. 

Mr. Gary. Insert it in the record. 

Mr. Kies. Very well. 

(The following information was svbsequently supplied :) 


Stratus oF Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT LEASE PURCHASE PROJECTS 


Under contract—building completed or under construction : 
West Memphis, Ark. 
St. Marys, Ohio. 
Newkirk, Okla. 


ids received, now being reviewed : Point Pleasant, N. J. 


Will be put out to bid within next 30 to 60 days: 


Denver, Colo., terminal annex 
Two Harbors, Minn. 

Newark, N. J., Roseville station 
Brooklyn, N. Y., East New York station 
Camden, N. J. 

Skaneateles, N. Y. 

Oxford, Pa. 

Seranton, Pa., Dunmore branch 
Madison, Tenn. 

Refugio, Tex. 

Grundy, Va. 

New Richmond, Wis. 


Will de bid later upon completion of plans, ete. : 
Bellflower, Calif. 
National City, Calif. 
Guilford, Conn. 
Atlanta, Ga., post office garage 
Sioux City, lowa, Morningside station 
yering, Nebr. 
Jersey City, N. J., Bergen station 
Wayland, N. Y. 
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Will be bid later upon completion of plans, ete.—Continued 
Rittman, Ohio 

Lansford, Pa. 

Newtown, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa., garage 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Homewood station 

Houston, Tex. 

Cashmere, Wash. 

Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 

Waukesha, Wis. 





























GSA approved lease purchase projects which include postal space: 


Camden, Ala. 
Livingston, Ala. 
Helena, Ark. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
Monticello, Fla. 
Ocala, Fla. 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 
Wailuku, T. H. 
Benton, Ill. 

Breese, Ill. 

Rock Island, Ill. 
Burlington, lowa 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Fort Dodge, lowa 
Emporia, Kans. 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Leavenworth, Kans. 
Sedan, Kans. 
Jonesboro, La. 
Lafayette, La. 

Lake Charles, La. 
Minden, La. 

New Orleans, La. 
Denton, Md. 
Bemidji, Minn. 
Brainerd, Minn. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Biloxi, Miss. 
Greenville, Miss. 
Laurel, Miss. 
Marshfield, Mo. 
Moberly, Mo. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Durham, N. H. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Beaver, Pa. 
Manning, 8S. C. 
Sisseton, 8S. Dak. 
Carthage, Tenn. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 






































































































































GSA approved lease purchase projects which include postal spzce : 


Lafayette, Tenn. 
Smithville, Tenn. 
Daingerfield, Tex. 
Gainesville, Tex. 
McKinney, Tex. 
Orange, Tex. 

San Marcos, Tex. 
Terrell, Tex. 


21295—58——-13 




























GSA approved lease purchase projects which include postal space—Continued 
Victoria, Tex. 
3urlington, Vt. 
Abingdon, Va. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Waynesboro, Va. 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Ronceverte, W. Va. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


NEW BUILDING IN DENVER 


Mr. Gary. What kind of building are you erecting in Denver 

Mr. Kies. The Denver project is a four-story building on a tract 
of improved land that has been acquired by the Government imme- 
diately adjacent to the railroad station. It is basically a bulk mail 
handling building. It will be completely mechanized with the latest 
equipment we have approved as standard including conveyors. I 
understand they are putting in a mail-flow system. It is adjacent to 
the railroad track with rail siding, interior truck platforms also. It 
is basically the factory-type operation. 

Mr. Gary. Has anything been done to date to improve the Denver 
situation / 

Mr. Kren. We made arrangements to get the mail that had been 
handled out in the street under cover on a temporary basis until the 
building can be completed. 

Mr. Gary. I was in Denver several years ago and saw that situation 
and it was deplorable. 

Mr. Kies. It certainly was. 


Mr. Gary. The parcel post mail came in and was piled up—— 

Mr. Kies. Sorted right on the sidewalk. The same was true in 
Seattle, Wash., where we have a new building now. 

Mr. Gary. I suppose this Denver project will take care of that sit- 
uation completely. 

Mr. Kier. That is correct. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Gary. On page 406 of the justifications communications are 
shown at costs increasing nearly 16-percent annually. Authorized 
rates have not increased at such a proportion. Why the large in- 
crease ¢ 

Mr. Kies. The line item “Communications” includes all costs of tele- 
phone, telegraph, and teletype service the Department uses plus addi- 
tional costs for intercommunications systems in our large buildings, 
burglar alarms, telautograph that originates outside of the depart- 
mental headquarters. ‘The estimate includes the cost. of installing 
these systems in large workroom areas. 

Additional service is required each year to provide for new or 
expanded postal facilities. 

Incidentally, you will be interested to know the Department is re- 
imbursed now by other Government agencies to whom we furnish these 
services. We are expecting that during the coming year we will make 
a number of additional such installations and we will have a number 
of new buildings that are requiring service. 
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For many years a number of post offices had no telephones at all. 
We have been putting them in where they are economically justified 
and very few of our large buildings have any intercommunicating 
systems between the platforms and the control rooms. We find it 
speeds our mail and improves service. We are planning to install 
them in the large operations. 


OBLIGATIONS, ARCHITECTURAL, AND ENGINEERING CONTRACTS AND LAND 
ACQUISITION 
Mr. Gary. What are the obligations to date for both architectural 
and engineering contracts and land acquisition, 
Mr. Barnarp. I think these are both together. 
Mr. Kies. We will insert an itemized statement. 
Mr. Gary. Very well. 
Mr. Kies. You want an itemized list of how that reimbursable 
account stands ? 
Mr. Gary. The obligations to the latest date available. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
Architectural and engineering contracts and land acquisition, July 22, 1954, 
to Feb. 8, 1958 
Architectural and enginering contracts__....____-.--.-_--------.-- 2, 024, 942 
Rae ScGuisee oo ooo a Soe cds eee 1, 754, 000 


POR es, ob os ah OE ee ee ee eee 3, 778, 942 


CIVIL-DEFENSE REGISTRATION AND INFORMATION 


Mr. Gary. What is the item of $250,000 for civil-defense registra- 
tion and information / 

Mr. Keres. That is in our facilities budget only because we pay for 
it. There has been an agreement between the Civil Defense Authority 
and the Post Office Department reached under which we will register 
citizens through post offices in the event of a national emergency. It 
is to provide the necessary registration cards and equipment that is 
necessary. 

Mr. Gary. Why should it not be borne by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration ¢ 

Mr. Kern. The Department by agreement with the Civil Defense 
Authority and in cooperation with all agencies has agreed to handle 
this portion of the civil-defense job because we are the only ones able 
to do it and it must be done by someone. That is why it is in our 
budget. 

Mr. Noste. There was a general directive from the Bureau of the 
Budget this year to all agencies to budget for their share of civil- 
defense costs directly rather than have the Civil Defense Administra- 
tion establish a budget for it for 1959. It was in compliance with 
the general directive from the Bureau of the Budget that we did it 
this year. 

Mr. Gary. What other costs are in the 1959 budget of the De- 
partment by virtue of ODM or FCDA requirements ? 

Mr. Kies. None that I know of with the exception of the day-by- 
day travel and per diem expense necessary to conduct the relocation 
exercises, 

Mr. Gary. Maybe Mr. Gillette can supply that information. 
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Mr. Guerre. We will put that in the record. 
Mr. Gary. All right. 
(The information referred to follows: ) 


Oivil defense activities (exclusive of civil defense registration and information), 
fiscal year 1959 
Relocation exercises : 
Departmental participation $37, 932 
Field participation 
Communications (standby TWX facilities for field relocation 
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Mr. Gary. In the event of natural disasters, is the Post Office re- 

imbursed for any unusual assistance rendered the public out of funds 
available to the President for emergency disaster relief ? 


Mr. Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, we do not know of any such reim- 
bursement proc edure. 


MAILBAG DEPOSITORIES AND REPAIR UNITS 


Mr. Gary. On page 418, Mr. Kieb, you say the programs for mail- 
bag depositories and repair units “are relatively stable.” Yet there 
is an increase in average employment of 38.4 over 1957. Why is that 
increase ? 

Mr. Kies. Mailbag depositories and repair units are coordinated 
in their operations today. They have been organized so they work 
together. During the period of reor ranization, since they have been 
in the Bureau of Facilities during the last year, we have had some 
vacancies occur that we have not filled. I think this is to take care 
of that. Mr. Barnard, can you make a more detailed explanation ? 

Mr. Barnarp. I believe you have basically covered it. The differ- 
ential in the repair units and depositories is normal shift of lower 
graded employees where you have transition because of the grade level. 
The workload, and so forth, is basically stable. Asa result we have 
only a natural differential. 

Mr. Gary. You mean they were upgraded when transferred ? 

Mr. Barnarp. No, sir; they were not upgraded. 

Mr. Kies. These are within-grade and longevity increases and the 
filling of some vacancies. 

Mr. Barwarp. I may not have understood completely your point. 
The positions are stable in 1958-59. There was a slight increase from 
1957-58, from 616 to 638. This was in a transitional period when the 
operation was transferred from the Bureau of Operations to the 
Bureau of Facilities, including the transition to mechanization in the 
repair centers and the depositories. But the number of personnel 
remains stable in total number. There is a turnover within that num- 
ber because of the low-salary grade. 


HIRING OF TRUCKS FOR CITY DELIVERY 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Kieb, in your opening statement reference is made 
to the hiring of 5,200 trucks for city delivery. Is this the Christmas 
rush or is it some other program of regular daily service ? 

Mr. Kies. That is part of the regular daily city delivery service. 
If you will recall in former years there was a substantial item known 
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as “vehicle hire” because in some communities where there are not 
available Government-owned vehicles we have had to hire vehicles in 
the past. That used to run around 11,000 to 14,000 such vehicles. 
That has been reduced now to 5,200. 

Hired vehicles are used principally on the short routes in the short 
tour periods as much as we can. The full tour routes are filled with 
Government-owned vehicles. So that is an item that has been steadily 
coming down over the past 5 years. It is down now to 5,200 hired 
vehicles. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Kieb, I noticed during the Christmas rush you used 
a number of Army vehicles for delivering the mail. 

Do you pay for those vehicles ? 

Mr. Kres. No, except that we pay the costs of making them ready 
to use, transporting them to our points of service, gas and oil and 
repairs during the period we use them and the cost of returning them 
to the other agencies in the same condition in which we borrowed 
them. The other agencies have given us excellent cooperation down 
through the years. We borrow about 10,000 of them. It costs the 
Department much less than to hire vehicles. We re their 
cooperation and our relationships have been very satisfactory. 

Mr. Gary. What other agencies have supplied these ? 

Mr. Kies. Practically all the military services. Do you have a 
list Mr. Schlegel ? 

Mr. Scuiecet. I do not have a list but we use the GSA where they 
have vehicle pools established. They have 11 such pools established 
throughout the country. Then the Department of Agriculture, De- 
partment of Interior, Public Roads, help us with about 1,800 to 
2,500 vehicles. Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard, anybody who 
has vehicles available at that time usually loans them to us. 

Mr. Gary. National Guard ? 

Mr. Scuiecet. Yes. Sometimes we are restricted on National 
Guard trucks on account of their curtailment of budget. We did not 
get as many from them last year as in previous years on account of 
military restriction. They had them in storage and did not want 
to remove them. 

We did get much more help this year from the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Air Force which last year, due to an emergency, did 
not loan us as many vehicles during Christmas, 1956. 

Mr. Gary. I suppose you pay the drivers of the vehicles. 

Mr. Scuuecer. The vehicles are driven by postal employees. In 
many cases the National Guard members themselves get temporary 
positions with the post office particularly in some towns where they 
have an armory and vehicle storage facilities. 

Mr. CanFrireLp. I am very glad to hear Mr. Kieb’s account of inter- 
service cooperation here today. Currently we read many stories and 
hear a lot about interservice rivalry among the military. I think he 
paints a fine, wholesome picture of all services of our National Govern- 
ment apparently outside the Post Office Department, cooperating with 
that Department when it really needs help. 

I would add this further observation, Mr. Chairman. I happen to 
be one of those in the Congress of the United States who over a long 
period of time has had the feeling that our Federal Government has 
not been too realistic in its approach regarding civil defense in our 
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country. Regardless of who pays the bill—I think the chairman raises 
a good point—it is good-to know that there is an overall program for 
civilian defense purposes which embraces such a project as Mr. Kieb 
indicates in his presentation today. That is, providing locator files and 
handbooks for local postmasters and local postal workers. That is all 
T have, Mr. Chairman. 


AMOUNT OF LEASED SPACE 


Mr. Atexanper. Mr. Kieb, what is the percent of leased space as 
compared with the overall space that the Post Office Department uses? 

Mr. Kreps. As I recall the figures, we occupy about 50 million square 
feet of space in Government-owned Federal buildings and we lease 
another 46 to 48 million square feet. 

Mr. ALExaAnper. It is almost equal. Incidentally, we find that in 
the leased space we enjoy a greater flexibility of use, a better functional 
use, than in the Federal buildings. We must change our service from 
time to time to meet changing conditions in munic cipalities. Federal 
buildings. for the most part, have been monumental in character. 

Mr. Avexanper. That has been brought about because recently 
most of the space acquired has been le: ased space rather than Federal 
bui.’ space and not many Federal buildings have been built re- 
cently, .. that not true? 

Mr. Kies. That is right, to a certain degree. There have been no 
Federal buildings built since 1936 to 1937. But there is another fac- 
tor involved. The postal department is the only agency of Govern- 
ment that has the authority to lease space for more than 5 years. The 
reason apparently this special authority was given to the post office 


was to meet our requirements from day to day which are constantly 
changing. 

Mr. ALexanper. I am glad to see that you are acquiring space that 
you need and also to know that the leased space is on an economical 
basis with the federally-owned property. 


EMPLOYMENT OF QUALIFIED REAL ESTATE MEN 


You have talked about the reorganization in regard to acquiring 
buildings and property and you spoke about professional and qualified, 
trained real estate men. Do you have on the payroll of the Post Office 
Department trained, qualified professional real estate people? 

Mr. Kier. Yes. When the real estate program was decentralized 
in 1953 and the 15 regional offices were created, those offices were 
staffed with a manager and assistant manager (30 in all) according 
to job qualifications which required prior experience in the real estate 
field. Those people have now become career employees. 

Mr. Avexanper. How many? 

Mr. Kies. There are 15 managers and 15 assistant managers. 
Since that time we have created positions known as real estate officers 
who take the place of inspectors that have done this work out in the 
field. They work under the real estate managers and about one-half 
of those jobs are filled by former inspectors doing that type of work. 
Where there were no inspectors available to transfer, those positions 
have been filled again on the job qualification plan with experienced 
people recruited from the real-estate profession. 
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Mr. Canrie_p. Would my colleague yield ? 

Mr. ALEXANnpER. Yes. 

Mr. Canrretp. Would you restate to our able colleague, briefly, your 
own vast experience in the real-estate field ? 

Mr. Kies. I have spent 30 years in it. It has been my principal line 
of business, doing commercial leasing, chainstore leasing, mortgage 
financing, ‘handling industrial properties throughout the United 
States and Canada, and condemnation appraisal work throughout the 
country. I have had three organizations. I do not want to go too 
deeply into this. 

Mr. Canrie.tp. You have been active in local, State, and National 
real-estate organizations, 

Mr. Kies. President of the New Jersey Association of Real Estate 
Boards, director of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
national president of the Institute of Real Estate Management, quali- 
fied appraiser, qualified industrial realtor, certified property manager. 

Mr. ALeExanper. I am glad we have a man with your vast experience 
heading up this organization. 

Mr. Kies. M: ay I also comment that my deputy, although somewhat 
younger, has had a similar type of experience and background. The 
head "of my Real Estate Division, Mr. Thomas, is a former realtor, 
before he came into the Post Office Department, with similar experi- 
ence. Practically all of the top men in the Real Estate Division of the 
Post Office Department have been recruited with this reorganization 
from the business itself. 


VANDALISM 


Mr. Canrtevp. Mr. Kieb, in most sizable post offices there is always a 
certain amount of vandalism. Isthat increasing now? 

Mr. Kies. If it were increasing, I think I would know it. It has 
not come to my attention. Mr. Barnard, you have not heard of any ? 

Mr. Barnarp. No, sir; I think one significant thing is in the new de- 
sign of post offices, w here we have a minimum amount of waste area 
in lobbies and public areas, you deter vandalism because there is no 
place for people to hide around corners. Our buildings now are run- 
ning close to 90 percent usable area within the building for work room 
and a minimum, yet efficient, area for public space. 

Mr. Kren. Most of which is visible from the sidewalk. 

Mr. Canrtevp. Are instructions issued to postmasters in sizable 
offices, or in all offices, regarding loitering in the offices? 

Mr. Kies. Yes. 

MAILSTERS 


Mr. Canrie.p. In some of the fair-sized offices, there is too much 
of that. You have been erasing or eliminating some of the bugs you 
found-in the mailsters and are improving them? 

Mr. Kies. Whenever we find them we work on them and get them 
out as rapidly as we can; there have been some 27 improvements in 
the specifications, 


CHANGES IN DESIGN AND COLOR OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Canrtevp. Has there been any late change in your vehicles, both 
as to design and, maybe, the color ? 
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Mr. Kies. I think perhaps this committee has had a report on our 
composition of our fleet and the style of vehicles we have been using 
with the rollup doors and the automatic shifts and standup drives, 
some righthand drives, walk-around bodies on the inside which do not 
require a driver to get out of his truck to get to a platform, and the 
generally smaller size of the trucks and the interchangeability of parts 
which we have been able to develop with modern, standard, com- 
mercial, production-line products. 

For instance, we have a 34-ton chassis on which we have been able 
to mount 3 different-sized bodies by extending the chassis and in- 
creasing the capacity of the tire to carry weight. 

We have now eliminated the middle-sized body and are standardiz- 
ing on just two size bodies but with the same motor train and chassis, 
and our requirement for parts inventory is greatly reduced. That is 
one of the reasons why, on the chart I presented, that is one of the 
factors that contributed to reduction in average inventory per truck. 
We are planning to do the same thing on the 2-ton truck. We are in 
the midst of some research. We have a picture of it, if you would 
like to see it. 

Mr. Canrterp. Yes. 

Mr. Kies. We have been using 3-ton trucks and semitrailers to do 
our heavy hauling. pom of them are costly to buy and run. We are 
now developing a 2-ton chassis which will carry 2 different-sized 
bodies. We are also experimenting with a small trailer. 

Mr. Canrrecp. I would like to comment about the colors. Person- 
ally, I like very much the red, white, and blue, both on your trucks and 
on your mailboxes. I have heard a lot of favorable comment from 
patrons. Most certainly, they are a great improvement on the old 
drab green. 

Mr. Kies. They have done three things for us. 

Mr. Canrretp. What are they ? 

Mr. Kres. No. 1, they have appealed to the public, and we have had 
good public reaction. No. 2, we developed a pride in the service by 
the people who drive them. No. 3, they have contributed greatly to a 
reduction in our accident rate, because their visibility in the daytime 
and at night with that reflective red stripe has increased their ability 
to be seen and to avoid accidents. 


SNORKEL-TYPE MAIL BOXES 


Mr. Canrievp. Are you using more snorkel-type mail boxes? 

Mr. Kreps. They have a limited application. They can be used 
only on streets where there is no parking and the motorist can drive 
up to the curb. They are most desirable where they can be placed 
between the sidewalk and the street to receive pedestrian mail, as well 
as the snorkel going out to the street so that the motorist can drive up. 

In our big cities one-w ay streets on which there is no parking are 
the most desirable. Where they are desirable they are very popular 
and are being used by the public and appreciated by the public. 

Incidentally, we have had very good reaction to the use of this 
color scheme on our mail collection boxes on street corners differentiat- 
ing between the relay box in which the public cannot deposit mail and 
the collection box which is there for that purpose. We have had many 
favorable comments from the public that they now can see and know 
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where the boxes are. They used to drive by because they knew there 
was one on such-and-such a corner—things of that sort. 


BALLPOINT PENS 


Mr. Canrietp. How about the ballpoint pens? Are you hanging 
onto them ? 

Mr. Kies. I think after the first rash of novelty the ratio of loss 
has been reduced very much. Not only that but ballpoint pens are 
pretty common for everybody, so they are not being taken as they 
were. They have kept our counters clean. You do not get ink splash 
all over and complaints about that. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 


CHANGES IN VEHICLE DESIGN 


Mr. Kies. The large van truck in the picture which I showed you 
is a 2-ton chassis. Most of you probably know that a truck rated 
at 2 tons can carry five times its capacity for a short trip with safety. 

We expect that that large van truck will do the job that our 3-ton 
trucks and some of our semitrailers now are able to do, and we will be 
able to use the same chassis for a smaller body which will do all the 
work that our 144-ton trucks have been doing. We will be able to 
eliminate two different types of vehicles in our fleet and concentrate 
on one with the same motor train and the same chassis, which will 
mean again less inventory, where the same tires will fit and things of 
that sort. 

Incidentally, this is planned to be used in Washington, and the van 
itself can carry the ma:l for about four post offices that are served out 
of Washington. 

The first stop is the large post office at Friendship station and then 
ut Bethesda, and we can drop off the little trailer and deliver the mail. 
The truck then goes on to handle the other stations. On the way back 
it picks up mi il and picks up the trailer and comes back to Wash- ° 
ington. 

It means the truck will give us less idle time and we will get a 
direct shipment full load. 

That is the first time we have tried that sort of a piece of equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Atexanper. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. If there are no further questions we thank you, gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Kieb, we appreciate your very interesting testimony. 

Mr. Kres. I would like to tell you how much I appreciate your 
courtesy and your interest and your helpfulness in the last 5 years 
in getting so many of these modernization programs under way. I 
hope we can continue on that basis until we can get this postal service 
up to where you have been wanting it for many years. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, sir. We have been trying to work with 
the postal authorities to that end and there always has been very good 
cooperation between our committee and the Department, whic h we, 
of course, cherish. 

We will reconvene tomorrow morning at 11 o’clock. 
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INVESTIGATION OF OPERATIONS OF THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Fripay, Fesruary 7, 1958. 


WITNESSES 


HON. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, POSTMASTER GENERAL 

EDSON 0. SESSIONS, DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 

JOHN M. McKIBBIN, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF OPERATIONS 

E. GEORGE SIEDLE, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF TRANSPORTATION 

HYDE GILLETTE, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF 
FINANCE 

ORMONDE A. KIEB, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF FACILITIES 

EUGENE J. LYONS, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF 
PERSONNEL 

DAVID H. STEPHENS, CHIEF POSTAL INSPECTOR 

ABE McGREGOR GOFF, GENERAL COUNSEL 

CLYDE W. GRAY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND ENGINEER- 
ING 

LINDSLEY H. NOBLE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
AND CONTROLLER, BUREAU OF FINANCE 

CLARENCE N. BRUCE, ASSISTANT CONTROLLER FOR BUDGET, BU- 
REAU OF FINANCE 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 

I know the committee is delighted to have meeting with us this 
morning our colleague, Mr. Passman, who has been an outstanding 
member of this committee for a number of years. We were distressed, 
as we announced at the beginning of the hearings, to learn of his 
indisposition. We are glad that he has sufficiently recovered to meet 
with us again and I take great pleasure, Mr. Passman, in behalf of 
the committee to welcome you back to our deliberations this morning. 

Mr. Passman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. It isa pleasure to be back. 

Mr. Canrrevp. May I join you, Mr. Chairman, and the other mem- 
bers of the committee to welcome back one of our distinguished 
members who has rendered such a signal performance in our behalf 
for so many years. It is good to see him looking so well, and obviously 
he again has that old punch. 

Mr. Summerrievp. May I in behalf of myself and the Post Office 
Department and our entire staff tell you how happy we are to have 
the distinguished Congressman here with us again this morning and 
apparently looking so much improved. We are delighted to see you 
back, sir. 

Mr. Passman. Thank you again, Mr. Summerfield. 

Mr. Gary. General, during the adjournment of the Congress our 
committee had its investigative staff inquire into some of the opera- 
tions of the Post Office Department and they have submitted to the 
committee a report on an inquiry into certain administrative and 
management areas, United States Post Office Department. 
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That report has been turned over to your Department and I would 
like to take up some features of the report at this time. 

In that connection I would like to insert in the record an editorial 
which appeared in the Evening Star on Friday, September 27, 1957, 
entitled “Light on Postal Service. 

(The editorial referred to follows :) 










[From The Eveninng Star, September 27, 1957] 


LIGHT ON POSTAL SERVICE 










The investigation of the Post Office Department begun by the House Appro- 
priations Committee apparently is an outgrowth of the recent controversy be- 
tween the committee and Postmaster General Summerfield over his request for 
supplemental funds. Congressional critics of the postal service had contended 
that additional money would not have been needed if the Department had oper- 
ated more efficiently. Mr. Summerfield eventually got most of the money he 
requested. 

Whatever the political aspects of the inquiry may be, the Department should 
have no objection to a study of its operations, in view of Mr. Summerfield’s 
assertions that further economies can be effected only at the expense of services 
rendered. It was his threat of sharply curtailed mail deliveries that led Con- 
gress to grant the supplemental appropriation during the closing days of the past 
session. The current investigation will give the committee an opportunity to 
check on the Postmaster General’s expressed belief that the Department is 
providing the public with a maximum of service for the dollars invested. 


Mr. Canrrevp. Does that refer to the staff report? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Canriecp. I was unaware there was publication of the staff 
report. 

Mr. Gary. There has not been, but this was published before the 
staff report was made and it was bs ased on the announcement that there 
would be an investigation by the Appropriations Committee. We in- 
serted it in the record as an endorsement of the action of the Appro- 
priations Committee in ordering the investigation. 



























Farture To ExTenp CoorpERATION TO COMMITTEE STAFF 





[ will insert in the record at this point part ILI of the report, pages 
2 to 7 entitled “Failure To Extend Cooperation to Committee Staff,” 
in which the staff complains that they did not receive the proper coop- 
eration from the post office officials. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Ill. Farvure To ExtTeEND COOPERATION TO COMMITTEE STAFF 













Before setting forth the results of the staff’s inquiry into the areas specified 
by the directive, the staff feels it most important that the committee’s attention 
be directed to the uncooperative attitude and actions by Post Office Department 
officials. 

The staff, during its initial contact, advised Post Office Department officials 
of the committee’s interest in certain administrative and management areas; 
furthermore, that these areas of interest were set forth in the specific and clear- 
eut directive which the committee gave to its staff. The Post Office officials 
assured complete cooperation to this staff during its inquiry. 

Despite this assurance the operational activities of this staff were continuously 
hampered by inordinate delays, broken promises, and refusals occasioned by the 
activities of the same top-level personnel. 

This staff is at loss to understand why this apparent atmosphere of suspicion, 
delay, and harassment was created in the Post Office Department unless it was a 
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deliberately designed tactic to hinder the staff in its work and to delay the 
required timely submission of findings. It could be that the Department wished 
to conceal from the committee the true picture of its administration and opera- 
tion of the Post Office Department. Specific examples of uncooperative attitudes 
and actions, but by no means all inclusive, follow : 

The staff was compelled to discontinue its inquiry into item 2 of the directive 
which concerned the problem of carrying all first-class mail by air due to the 
refusal of the Postmaster General to furnish the summary and evaluation report 
prepared by Post Office Department transportation experts. This report was 
vitally essential to this staff in appraising the program. Instead this staff was 
offered access to approximately 50 pounds of documents which purportedly con- 
tained the factual basic material that the Post Office Department used in preparing 
the above-mentioned report. 

The Postmaster General told this staff that he did not feel that the Post 
Office Department was required to do the staff’s work and that he could see no 
reason why the staff should not accept this material and work up its own 
summary. It should be needless to say, in view of this attitude, that years of 
manpower and many, many of the taxpayers’ dollars had been expended by the 
Post Office Department in developing the factual data in the report and for this 
staff to compile data already in the Post Office Department files would be a gross 
waste of additional years of manpower and taxpayers’ money. Moreover, top- 
level instructions were given to subordinate personnel that the subject matter 
was not to be discussed with members of this staff. This alone precludes any 
staff attempt to carry out item 2 of the committee directive. 

The staff, in carrying out item 3 of the directive concerning the examination into 
advantages and disadvantages of the present decentralization of the management 
of postal operations, requested certain pertinent reports made by consultants 
under contract with the Post Office Department. After considering the request, 
the General Counsel informed the staff that such information would be furnished 
by him to the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee and that the staff 
could then request the information from the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee through the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments. The General Counsel was informed by this staff that the 
furnishing of information through this devious channel was unsatisfactory in 
view of the time limits imposed on the staff to complete its assignment. The 
General Counsel subsequently agreed to furnish the reports after he had an 
opportunity to read them. The reports were ultimately released to the staff. 

In connection with certain consolidations of district operation offices and trans- 
portation offices proposed by the Post Office Department (the so-called western 
Pennsylvania experiment), a request was made to Officials of the Post Office 
Department for any written guidelines which may have been promulgated relat- 
ing to savings, criteria for consolidation, and methods to be used in gathering 
information to implement consolidation. The staff was informed that nothing 
had been written on this subject and all information to post office staff officials 
had been conveyed verbally. Immediately thereafter, by questioning other 
officials. the staff was furnished with a 32-page memorandum on actions taken by 
postal field officers in combining operations and transportation district offices. 
The staff was also furnished mimeographed instructions relating to the conduct 
of studies on consolidation of district offices. 

In order that the staff could properly analyze and evaluate management con- 
trols in regional and headquarters offices, it requested officials to furnish the 
staff with (1) copies of progress reports made to each regional director by his 
staff, (2) copies of progress reports made by the regional director to headquar- 
ters officials, and (3) copies of progress reports by headquarters officials to the 
Deputy Postmaster General. The Deputy Postmaster General refused to author- 
ize the furnishing of these reports. The reasons advanced were that (1) some of 
the reports might contain recommendations which had not been evaluated by 
higher officials, (2) some of the reports may be critical of existing procedures, 
and (3) some of the reports may contain expressions of personal opinion. The 
staff feels that these reasons do not justify denying the committee access to these 
reports. Moreover, analysis of such comments could well have furnished a fresh 
approach to the solution of problems in postal operations. 

The staff, in one regional office, was required to have an official of the regional 
director’s staff present at all interviews with regional personnel. This situation 
also occurred at a headquarters office. Requiring a witness to be present at all 
interviews obviously hampers the free exchange of ideas and the expression of 
views by the personnel interviewed. 
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The staff requested access to personnel files in order that an evaluation could 
be made of the qualifications of persons holding key positions in the postal estab- 
lishment. The staff was denied access to Such files because postal officials 
deemed these records to be confidential. As an alternative method of obtaining 
information relative to the qualifications of postal personnel, the staff was 
compelled to obtain such information as it could by the time-consuming process 
of personal interviews. 

During the staff’s inquiry into item 5 of the directive concerning the utilization 
of motor vehicles and the adequacy of their maintenance, a request was made for 
access to the correspondence files of the regional motor vehicle manager. A 
review of such files would pinpoint some of the trouble areas encountered by the 
vehicle manager, coupled with his solution. The review could also point up the 
effectiveness of management control over operations. The staff was denied 
access to such files, but was told that if a specific request was made for a certain 
file or contract, such a request would be considered. Working under such 
restrictions hampered the staff in its evaluation of management controls. 

The staff met with difficulties in obtaining access to files outside of Washington 
which apparently stemmed from instructions from headquarters in Washington. 
Postal personnel outside of Washington made determinations as to which docu- 
ments would be made available to the staff. It appeared that subordinate per- 
sonnel made decisions as to those documents considered as privileged informa- 
tion and which the staff could not examine. An example of documents denied 
under the privileged classification were trip reports of visits to garages by 
regional vehicle supervisory personnel. The deniai of this information limited 
the efforts of the staff in their analysis of management control of garage 
operations. 

Postal personnel refused the staff access to certain official contract files. 
While the contract itself was made available, all correspondence contained in 
the contract folder was withheld. 

The above illustrates but a few of the difficulties which plagued this staff in 
obtaining information. This and the attitude of the Department during the 
inquiry prevented the staff from obtaining optimum results for the benefit of 
the committee in their search for complete information, a necessary corollary to 
intelligent actions by the committee. 

In contrast to the difficulties encountered by the staff, it is of interest to note 
the Postmaster General’s instructions with regard to two firms of consultants 
employed by the Post Office Department for the purposes of furthering economical 
and efficient management and operation, the same objectives of this staff. 























“ORDER OF 





rHE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


“MANAGEMENT SURVEY BY ROBERT HELLER & ASSOCIATES, INw. 








“Order No. 55093, dated March 26, 1953 






“With a view to furthering the economical and efficient management and opera- 
tion of the Post Office Department, a contract has been made with Robert Heller 
& Associates, Inc., to make a management survey of the Department and postal 
tield service, to develop and recommend changes in organization structure and 
operating policies. This is the same group that served as a task force for the 
Hoover Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment in 1948. They are to act in an advisory and consultative capacity only. 

“Officials and employees of the Department and the Postal Field Service 
should cooperate fully with representatives of’ Robert Heller & Associates, Inc., 
by furnishing all information and data they may request relative to the organi- 
zation and operation of the postal service. 

“Letters of introduction will be provided members of the firm and advance 
arrangements will be made for meetings with field officials and employees as de- 
sired by members of the firm.” 














“ACCOUNTING SURVEY BY ALEXANDER GRANT & Co. 


“Order No. 55191, dated June 1, 195: 





“With a view to furthering the economical and efficient management and 
operation of the accounting and auditing activities within the Post Office De- 
partment, a contract has been made with Alexander Grant & Co., certified public 
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accountants, to conduct a survey of the accounting and auditing system in the 
Department and postal field service and to develop and recommend changes 
which will improve the accounting and auditing procedures and the internal 
control. They are to act in an advisory and consultative capacity only. 

“Officials and employees of the Department and the postal field service should 
cooperate fully with representatives of Alexander Grant & Co., by furnishing 
all information and data they may request relative to the operation of the postal 
service and its accounts and records. 


“Letters of introduction will be provided members of the firm and advance 


arrangements will be made for meetings with field officials and employees as 
desired by members of the firm.” 


It is appalling to think that the staff could not be afforded the same privileges 
of cooperation during its inquiry as was afforded Robert Heller & Associates, 
Inc., and Alexander Grant & Co. who were paid $688,266 and $398,763, respec- 
tively, for a total of $1,087,029 of taxpayers’ dollars by the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. Gary. Would you like to make a comment on that, General ? 

Mr. Summerrietp. Yes, | would like to, Mr. Chairman. 

In the first instance, the Post Office Department, and certainly I as 
Postmaster General, have always been perfectly willing and happy to 
see any proper congressional committee make any inquiry of the Post 
Office Department or conduct any investigation that is designed to 
point out any errors of commission or omission in the management of 
the Department which would serve to he ‘Ip us to increase the efficiency 
of the Department and correct any inequities which might exist. 

When we first heard of this investigation I asked the General Coun- 
sel, Mr, Goff, to determine the number of people that were going to 
be assigned to staff work and in the conduct of this investigation and 
to prov vide proper office space for them, which I underst: ind was done, 
and to determine the areas of investigation that they wished to con- 


duct, and inform them who the heads of the particular departments 
concerned were so that they would be properly identified, and then to 
assign someone in each of the departments through which they could 
clear their questions or inquiries so the fullest cooperation could be 


had. 


RELEASE OF RESEARCH PROJECT 10 


Then shortly after the committee came over the question arose as to 
whether or not an item called project No. 10 would be made available 
to the staff to complete the whole study. That seems to be the area 
which apparently gave some reason on the part of the staff to make 
such a report, because there was an area of disagreement as to the 
advisability or the propriety of making so-called project 10 available 
in all its details to a staff committee. 

This project 10, so-called, was a study made by a number of people 
assigned to that task in the Department. It had never been approved 
by the top staff or by the Postmaster General. It was in the form of 2 
study to be submitted to us, top management of the Post Office, for 
consideration for installation in part or in whole at some time in the 
future. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. SummMerrieLp. This committee undoubtedly realizes that there 

can only be effective and efficient administration if subordinate em- 
Giieaar are in a position to point up current problems and be com- 
pletely candid in advising their superiors upon official matters. They 
should be able to express themselves without fear that their argu- 
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ments and recommendations, good or bad, will be exposed to outside 
censure and criticism. The possibility of such disclosures would dry 
up this type of management information. We do not believe it is in 
the public interest that the conversations, communications, recommen- 
dations, suggestions, or other advices of subordinate employees be dis- 
closed. Decision making in the Post Office Department rests in the 
Postmaster General, and he alone is responsible for the final actions 
taken. Such advices and recommendations as he may receive from 
his subordinates are for him alone and not for public use or possible 
public disclosure. 

In connection with our western Pennsylvania experiment, your 
staff states that requests made to officials of the Department for any 
written guidelines which may have been published relating to the ex- 
periment were refused with the statement that all instructions had 
been conveyed verbally. Yet, immediately thereafter, another official 
produced a 32-page memorandum on actions taken in combining oper- 
ations and district transportation offices. This incident seems to high- 
light the request that was made to your staff at the very beginning of 
their investigation; namely, that the staff inform our General Counsel 
of the areas in which they desired to investigate so that he could iden- 
tify an official, familiar with all the facts, to help them through their 
investigation. The staff did not always adhere to this original under- 
standing, and I have no doubt that some conflicting and incomplete 
information may have been given to them for this reason. 

Your staff also complains of the refusal to furnish copies of progress 
reports from the regional directors to their staff, from the regional di- 
rector to headquarters officials, and from headquarters officials to the 
Deputy Postmaster General. In its report to you, the committee cor- 
rectly states the reasons why these were refused. They do contain 
policy recommendations and we believe, as does Mr. Cannon, that they 
may be rightfully withheld. 

Any delay in securing data concerning decentralization of postal 
operations can apparently be ascribed to the fact that there was a 
duplication of effort on this subject by two different committees, both 
seeking the same documents at the same time. 

The staff requested complete access to personnel files in order to 
make an evaluation of the qualifications of persons holding key posi- 
tions in the Postal Establishment. Access to such files was denied. 
Personnel files are considered to be confidential. However, at no time 
has the Department ever refused to excerpt and provide experience 
and basic biographic data on specified personnel in response to in- 
quiries. It might also be pointed out that under Executive Order 
10561 of September 13, 1954, personnel folders, though maintained by 
the agencies, are under the jurisdiction and control and a part of the 
records of, the United States Civil Service Commission. By the same 
Executive order, the Commission was authorized to prescribe regula- 
tions governing the establishment, content, maintenance, and transfer 
of personnel folders. The Commission subsequently prescribed such 
regulations and published them in the Federal Personnel Menual. 
The manual specifically cautions against the inspection of qualifica- 
tions questionnaires which are obtained on the Commission’s assurance 
that the information furnished will be maintained in confidence and 
is for the inspection only of the Commission and the agency to which 
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the applicant’s name may be certified. Clearly, there is justification 
for our denial of the raw personnel files in the Department’ S possession. 

In connection with the staff’s examinations into the utilization of 
motor vehicles and the adequacy of their maintenance, it is said that 
their requests for access to the correspondence files of the regional 
motor vehicle manager were denied, although they were advised that 
if a specific request was made for a certain file or contract, the request 
would be considered. The staff rested upon its demand for the entire 
file and we believe that the request was made, knowing that production 
would be refused. The report seems to indicate that they did not, 
as suggested, specify the particular information desired in these in- 
stances. 

Lastly, the staff makes note that orders of the Postmaster General 
directed officials and employees of the Department and the field serv- 
ice to cooperate fully with two management consultant firms by fur- 
nishing information and data they request relative to the organiza- 
tion and operation of the postal service and its accounts and records. 
These management consultant firms were employed under contract 
with the Department as is authorized by law. As such, during the 
terms of their contract, they became a part of the executive branch of 
the Government, just as any other employee. We see nothing out 
of the ordinary in providing our employees and contractors with 
necessary information to the end that they are enabled to reach recom- 
mendations of advantage to the Department and the Government as 
a whole. While under contract, they are in the executive branch of the 
Government and we look to them for frank and candid recommenda- 
tions with respect to our operations. 

Our position, as outlined above, is not one which we suddenly de- 
cided to take when we learned that your committee was going to 
make this investigation. As long ago as September 30, 1955, our 
General Counsel informed the Subcommittee on Government Informa- 
tion of the House Government Operations Committee that raw files 
of the Department were not made available to the public, the press, to 
Members of Congress, or to congressional committees. In fact, as far 
back as May 20, 1948, a somewhat similar position has been taken. 
On that date the then Deputy Postmaster General refused under sub- 
pena to make available to the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service certain investigation reports of postal inspectors. 

Let me repeat again that we have always been willing to assist in 
any proper congressional investigation and to produce factual data 
required by congressional investigating committees. 

The remaining portion of part III of the staff report deals in the 
main with our failure to produce documents containing recommenda- 
tions and suggestions of subordinate officials; the failure to make 
available the raw files of the Department; and instances in which 
some personnel advised that written information on a given subject 
matter was not available while other officials have produced the writ- 
ten information. Your staff also complains of the delays it en- 
countered in getting information that was eventually produced. 

Many hours were expended in pulling together the information 
sought by your staff. Our headquarters establishment is not a large 
one. Our personnel have regular duties that must be performed. 
These duties demand their full time. It is regretted that we were 
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not always able to immediately put aside these necessary duties and 
devote ourselves exclusively to the requests of your staff. 

The staff which wrote this report found it necessary to advise you 
that the refusal of the Department to cooperate seemed deliberately 
designed to hinder the staff in its work and possibly to conceal from 
the committee the true picture of my administration of the Post Of- 
fice Department. We have cooperated with your staff to the fullest 
extent, consistent with the maintenance of the principle which has long 
been established, namely, that certain information may be rightfully 
withheld under the executive privilege. Mr. Cannon, the chairman 
of the full committee, recognized this principle in his letter to me 
dated August 2, 1957. He stated: “Obviously, policy recommenda- 
tions as distinguished from their factual background, are subject to 
executive classification.” 

Mr. Gorr. I should like at this time to read into the record some 
correspondence in regard to research project 10. This is a letter 
dated August 2, 1957, addressed to the Honorable Arthur E. Sum- 
mertield, Postmaster General, Post Office Department, Washington, 
D.C. 

“Dear Mr. Postmaster GENERAL: On July 30, 1957, a request was 
made by the investigations staff of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations to the Director of Transportation, Development and Re- 
search, for a copy of a report concerning one of the matters the in- 
vestigations staff has been directed to inquire into. 

“The subject matter of the inquiry and the report requested above 
pertain to a study (general research project 10) made by the Post 
Office Department and its 15 regional offices which had as its objec- 
tives: 

“1. To develop the facts as to service and cost elements in a concept 
of first-class mail which would merge within it the airmail service. 

“2. To determine the means which will provide the delivery to ad- 
dressee of such first-class mail by air highway and railway transpor- 
tation whichever is most advantageous. 

“On July 31, 1957, the General Counsel advised the investigations 
staff that top Post Office Department officials had concluded that 
the report should not be released to the investigations staff. He gave 
as the reasons for the action : 

“1. The report was highly confidential. 

“2. Release of information contained therein would prejudice the 
negotiations in the current railroad transportation rate proceedings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“3. Release of information would place the Post Office Department 
in an unfavorable bargaining position in negotiating proposed rates 
with air carriers. 

“The investigations staff of the committee comprises a select group 
of men especially picked for their maturity of judgment and discre- 
tion in dealing with highly sensitive Government matters. Their 
ability to handle confidential information was a prerequisite in their 
selection. You may rest assured that all necessary precautions will 
be taken in handling this information. 
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“We deplore the fact that it becomes necessary for our investiga- 
tions staff to make requests in writing for factual reports pertinent 
to the investigation now being conducted for this committee. Resort 
to such formal requests for either the report or a written request for 
a letter from the Department stating the reasons for denial of such 
reports hampers the work of the committee staff and makes more diffi- 
cult their timely completion of their assignment. Obviously, policy 
recommendations, as distinguished from their factual bac kground, are 
subject to executive classification. Only the facts appear to be at 
issue here. 

“We desire a complete copy of the report referred to in the first 
paragraph and ask that it be furnished to the staff by August 9, 1957, 

“With best wishes, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“CLARENCE CANNON, Chairman.” 


This report was not furnished but on August 9, the date that this 
was requested, the following letter was sent to the Chairman. 


“Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

“Dear CHAIRMAN CANNoN: I regret that there has apparently been 
some misunderstanding in regard to furnishing you with a copy of 
the report of the Departmental Committee on General Research 
Project 10. 

“From my reading of the last sentence of next to the last paragraph 
of your letter of August 2, 1957, I believe we are actually in agreement. 
You there state : 

“*Obviously, policy recommendations, as distinguished from their 
factual bac keround, are subject to Executive classification.’ 

“The report on project 10 contains such policy recommendations, 
made to me by subordinates, upon which no final decision has been 
made. It is for that reason that I feel constrained not to release the 
document. It necessarily has been restricted to the use of the top 
policy staff of the Department. 

“If it is only the factual data upon which the report was based 
that you desire, the statistical and factual reports submitted by the 
15 regions can be furnished your inv estigation staff and I will be glad 
to see that these are made available. They may also have any pertinent 
factual material on the subject which may have otherwise been as- 
sembled here in the Department. 

“I trust this will meet the needs of your committee in the investi- 
gation. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Arruur E. SUMMERFIELD, 
“Postmaster General.” 

Based on that correspondence I collected all this material from the 
other regions; the part they didn’t have I kept in my office, kept it there 
a month and a half and informed the investigators it was there, but 
they did not see fit to take advantage of that. 

I think that summarizes the matter. 

Mr. Gary. Was it not after that, Mr. Goff, that they could not get 
that information and that I came down to the Department and it was 


the 
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then agreed that they should have access to the facts, that the policy 


matters would be deleted from the report and they ‘would be given 
the facts ? 

Mr. Gorr. I know there was some discussion about it. 

Mr. Gary. You recall I made a visit ot the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Gorr. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. I came into your office and looked over the material. 

Mr. Gorr. That is right. You looked over the material and I think 
you saw the material that was there. 

Mr. Gary. That is right. And we agreed to the deletion of the 
policy matters. 

Mr. Gorr. After that I discussed it at length with the Postmaster 
General and his conclusion after looking it over was that the factual 
part in this report was so intermingled ‘with the policy recommenda- 
tions that he simply felt we could not give you this report. 

That is a very short report on project 10, that is relatively so, and 
it summarizes some of the facts, but the two were just so mingled 
together it was impossible to separate them because they were con- 
tained right through the entire report. 

I want to say further that following that we have at all times _— 
willing to let the committee itself see the report, and on October : 
1957, there was a letter sent to the chairman of the committee. 


“Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Mr. CHarrman: There are compelling reasons in the publie 
interest why I feel the report to me of the Departmental Committee 
on General Research Project 10 should not be supplied your investi- 
gators. I believe you will agree if you examine the report. 

“T will be glad to go over this report with you privately at any time 
you may find it convenient. 

“Sincerely yours, 
Arruur E. SUMMERFIELD, Postmaster General.” 

Mr. Canrrecp. May I say, Mr. Chairman, as ranking minority 
member of this subcommittee that I have never seen any of that corre- 
spondence and it never has been referred to me by anyone ? 

Mr. Gary. It was between the chairman of the full committee and 
the Postmaster General. 

The investigation was ordered by the chairman of the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Canrrievp. With the concurrence of-—— 

Mr. Gary. At the request of this subcommittee. 

Mr. CANrFiep. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. The correspondence took place between the Postmaster 
General and the chairman of the full committee. 

It is my recollection that Mr. Goff got in touch with me and came 
up to my office to discuss the matter with me after this correspondence. 

I went down to the Post Office Department to look over the material 
and see if I could work out a solution to it. 

I left there thinking that I had worked out a satisfactory solution. 
I do not recall having received any further information that the pol- 
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icy and facts were so intermingled that the Department could not 
carry out our agreement. 

Mr. Canrietp. However, Mr. Chairman, I would say from the 
correspondence now part of the record that it would seem to me 
that the Postmaster General is on very sound ground. Certainly we 
do not want to injure the Post Office Department or prejudice or 
hurt any negotiations they are taking part in with various interests 
in our country. 

Mr. Gary. That is true, but it all goes to the point as to how much 
of that information the Congress is entitled to and whether we can 
properly exercise our duties in the Government without having full 
information. I do not see how the Congress can get. full information 
by the Members themselves going down to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The Members do not have time to search out this information 
themselves. We can only act through our staff personnel who make 
the investigations and bring the facts to us. 

It is the old question as to how much of this executive informa- 
tion should be given to Congress and how much should not. 

Of course, it was never intended that any information which the 
Post Office Department considered confidential would be released 
to the public. 

Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Chairman, this is not the first time we have run 
into difficulties of that nature. I recall when I was chairman of this 
subcommittee about 10 years ago the then Postmaster General, Mr. 
Robert Hannegan, refused absolutely even to appear before our sub- 
committee, and it was because of your intervention, I believe 

Mr. Gary. No. 

Mr. CanrieLp. He absolutely refused. 

Mr. Gary. He did not refuse. 

Mr. Canrievp. Yes; he did. It was because of your intervention 
that he finally agreed to come to testify. 

Mr. Gary. | ‘thought he should appear. He said that he would 
like to send his assistant and for some reason he said he would prefer 
not to appear. I told him I thought he should, and I used my in- 
fluence to see that he did appear and he did appear. I thought he 
should appear before this committee and subject ba 
tion. 

Mr. Canrtevp. He indicated to me that he felt we were going to 
indulge in a political inquisition. I gave every assurance to him that 
that never would be the case so long as I was chairman of this sub- 
committee. 

He then responded that he would appear. 

Mr. Gary. Even at that I should say- 

Mr. CanrFieLp. It was not a political inquisition. 

Mr. Gary. I would say what constitutes a political inquisition is a 
matter to be determined by the Congress and not by the Department 
heads when it comes to asking for information. 

Mr. Canriexp. That is so true. 

Mr. Gary. I arranged for him to appear at that time. 

Mr. Summerrietp. Mr. Chairman, I will be very happy, sir, to meet 
with you and the members of this committee in executive session and 
bring the report on project 10 with me and go through it with you 
in executive session page by page so it will not be necessary to read 
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a voluminous report that you might have had if you had taken the 
long way around in having the staff make its report and its obser- 
vations. 

You are perfectly welcome to go over with me any of the data which 
has been submitted to me, but I request it be in executive session. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Summerrrevp. I would like to have the chairman aware of the 
fact that in addition to the committee investigating from this subeom- 
mittee there were 11 others investigating the Post Office Department. 
Thank you, sir. 

REPLACEMENT OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Gary. We will insert at this point in the record part IV B1, of 
the investigative report, pages 9 to 11. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


B. INADEQUATE INFORMATION TO JUSTIFY REQUESTS FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


1. Inconsistencies in testimony and actual policy in replacing vehicles 


In the Post Office Department hearings for fiscal year 1957 appropriations before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
84th Congress, 2d session (p. 198), the following discussions were had with respect 
to replacement of Government-owned vehicles : 

“Mr. Gary. What are the criteria governing the replacement of Government 
trucks? 

“Mr. ScHLEGEL. The criteria, Mr. Gary, is on a truck-by-truck basis determined 
by the cost-accounting system. Where truck maintenance equals more than one- 
third of its cost, then it is time to look around for a replacement. In other words, 
it is not on any given formula; because, post office wise, that is just not business- 
like. [Emphasis supplied. } 

“Mr. Gary. You do not follow the system used by the Government generally, 
then, of replacement after a certain number of years? 

“Mr. SCHLEGEL. No, sir; we have not done that. We have abandoned that idea. 
The old formula was ‘6 years or 50,000 miles, whichever came first,’ and the Post 
Office was literally giving away trucks which came back to them for rental at 
Christmas. I mean the Christmas rental fees represented more than the amount 
we received for the truck sale. 

“On a truck-by-truck basis, we think we should get 100,000 miles out of a truck. 
The gentleman is not here who mentioned last year about his Chevrolet. Big 
haulers, common carriers, have trucks that operate 500,000 miles with proper 
care and the replacement of engines. If the chassis and running gear is worth 
a new engine, we put it in. We can put a new engine in for $125 for the block 
itself, and $16 to $25 for installation. So replacement is on a truck-by-truck basis. 
Due to the use factor, we may have a truck which, if it only ran for 800 miles a 
month, would total less than 10,000 miles a year. You can see why the former 
given formula would not work economically or efficiently to the interest of the 
Post Office Department.” [Emphasis supplied. ] 

As far as the staff could determine from its review of Government-owned vehicle 
replacements during fiscal year 1957 and part of fiscal year 1958, the policy enun- 
ciated by Mr. Schlegel with respect to replacement of Government-owned vehicles 
was not followed as a general rule. 

The staff was advised by a departmental official that at a field conference of 
vehicie-service officials in August 1956, a replacement program was established 
for Government-owned vehicles. This program was stated to be on the following 
basis: 

First privrity : KB—5 vehicles, 114-ton capacity, 1947-49, International. 

Second priority : B1F vehicles, 144-ton capacity, 1948—49, Dodge. 

Third priority : F-3 vehicles, 1-ton capacity, 1950 Ford. 

Further, field officials were instructed not to expend more than necessary to keep 
these vehicles in operation condition until replaced. The responsibility for this 
selection of individual vehicles in each group to be replaced was delegated to 
regonal vehicle officials. The staff requested minutes or memoranda of this con- 
ference to review matters discussed, decisions reached, and personnel attending 
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the conference, but were informed that neither minutes nor memoranda were 
available. 

During its review, the staff noted that the KB-5 segment of the Government- 
owned fleet was replaced and being disposed of on a nationwide basis. This 
action was predicated on departmental policies described in the preceding para- 
graph. 

The staff questioned field officials of the vehicle service as to whether they 
are consulted as to the economies of replacing and retiring an entire segment 
of the Government-owned fleet, such as the KB-5’s. The responses of offi- 
cials queried, with but few exceptions, were evasive and hazy. 

However, one official of a large maintenance facility stated that he was not 
consulted, and that thhe first indication he receives that a segment of a fleet 
will be replaced are instructions not to paint them. This same official stated 
that a number of KB—5’s replaced and disposed from his maintenance facility 
were in good sound operating condition and were as economical to operate as 
much lkater-model vehicles at his maintenance facility. In addition, he stated 
that he had observed KB-—5’s which had been sold to the public operating in 
city traffic daily apparently in good condition, with one such KB-5 used for 
periodical delivery service to his maintenance facility. 

A field official in another region stated that he requested that about 20 of 
the best KB-5’s in his region be withheld from retirement and disposal and 
used as a reserve for operating needs. The request was denied. 

At a third regional office, the staff reviewed reports of estimates of costs 
to place KB—-5’s in sound operating condition and noted that such estimates 
were less than $180 per vehicle for 7 KB—5’s located at 1 maintenance fa- 
cility. These vehicles were disposed of and replaced. 

Accordingly, the staff believes that the Post Office Department was less 
than candid with the subcommittee of the Committee on, Appropriations with 
respect to their disclosure of the replacement policies relating to Government- 
owned vehicles. The actions of the Post Office Department regarding replace- 
ment has been to dispose of whole groups of vehicles rather than on an indi- 
vidual basis as indicated to the committee. 


CRITERIA FOR REPLACEMENT OF POST OFFICE TRUCKS 


Mr. Gary. Apparently that refers to some conflict in the testimony 
concerning the criteria for replacement of post-office trucks. Would 
you like to comment on that / 

Mr. Kreps. I can give you a statement with respect to that. The 
established policy of the Department with respect to the disposal of 
vehicles provides that vehicles will be considered for disposal when 
the costs of repairs in 1 year exceed one-third of the original cost 
of the vehicle or when such repairs exceed the residual value of the 
vehicle. 

This policy was intended to apply to the fleet composition after 
the disposal of those vehicles determined to be unsuited for postal 
use, such as the KB-5 International truck and the B-1-F Dodge 
truck. The replacement program has been discussed before the 
members of the Subcommittee on Appropriations as early as the 
hearings before the subcommitee for fiscal year 1955. The record 
indicates on page 314 our intention of converting to a predominantly 
lightweight-vehicle fleet. Cost of the 114-ton vehicles is shown as 
25.08 cents per mile. 

Again in hearings for fiscal year 1956 on page 200 the following 
statement appears made by Mr. Schlegel : 


The problems as to the many makes and models which did exist in the fleet, 
running through a number of years, is going to take time to solve. It is going 
to take time to eliminate the undesirable and uneconomic vehicles but it is 
being worked on progressively. 
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During the 1957 hearings on page 197 specific reference is made 
to the disposal of 1,750 of the older depreciated vehicles and in addi- 
tion the criteria for replacing trucks is set out. In accordance with 
our truck modernization and standardization program, the disposal 
of the older unsuitable vehicles was announced to our regional ve- 
hicles managers in 1956. The priorities established were KB-5 114- 
ton, first, the B-1-F Dodge 114-ton, second, F-3 Ford, third. Under 
this plan KB-5 vehicles were individually surveyed and those with 
additional useful life retained for some additional months. Parts 
for these vehicles were transferred to the vehicle facility having the 
greatest number of these vehicles since there was available from the 
manufacturer at that time only a limited stock of replacement parts 
for these models. 

In order to keep our replacement program on a level basis, B—1-f 
Dodges, which were uneconomical to operate, were substituted for 
some of the less costly to operate KB-—5’s as a temporary economy 
measure. As the KB-5 fleet decreased to minimum numbers, it be- 
came uneconomically sound to retain any of these vehicles. The truck 
was obsolete insofar as parts were concerned and tires were no longer 
standard or available in easily secured sizes. The last of this fleet 
was disposed of during September of 1957. 

The same policy is being followed with respect to the B-—1-f 
Dodges which will have been disposed of early in fiscal year 1959 in 
accordance with our announced program. 

Beyond this I can assure the committee there was no intention to 
mislead this committee as to what our program was. The big job 
was to break the fleet down from a category of 8 types and sizes of 
vehicles to 5 categories and with greater interchangeability of parts, 
all more suitable to our postal ae To do that we had to replace 
certain groups of unsuitable vehicles. When that was completed, then 
the policy as enumerated in this statement was to be followed so the 
vehicles would be replaced on a single-vehicle basis rather than a group 
basis. 


REHABILITATION OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Gary. We will insert part IV B2, page 12, of the investigative 
report at this point in the record. 
(The page referred to follows:) 


2. Inadequate disclosure to the Congress of the Department’s program to re- 


habilitate vehicles 

The staff noted that in fiscal year 1957 the Department commenced a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation of its 3-ton vehicles. Information was received that the 
Department planned to rehabilitate a number of vehicles on the basis that it 
would be cheaper to rehabilitate the equipment than to purchase new equipment. 
The vehicles programed for rehabilitation are: 
3-ton trucks___- 
Tractors 


Total 


The Department has no estimate of the total costs of the program. A review 
of rehabilitation costs incurred for 3-ton vehicles showed that in a number of 
instances these costs exceeded $2,000 per vehicle. 

The departmental budget estimates submitted for congressional review to the 
Congress for fiscal year 1957 appropriations did not specifically request funds 


for this purpose. Budget estimates for fiscal year 1958 appropriations specifi- 
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eally requested funds for rehabilitation of 700 vehicles in fiscal year 1958 and 
showed that an estimated 700 vehicles would be rehabilitated in fiscal year 1957, 
The effect of the budget presentation for fiscal year 1958 appropriations was 
to notify the present Congress after the fact. 

The staff believes that because of the large amount of funds required for 
the rehabilitation program, the Department should have presented to the Con- 
gress the complete rehabilitation program with estimated costs prior to under- 
taking any work, so that an adequate congressional review of the program could 
have been made. 

Mr. Gary. There it is stated that there was a failure to properly 
notify the Congress of this vehicle-rehabilitation program. 

Mr. Kies. I think I can give that to you briefly in this fashion: 
We determined during the 1957 fiscal year that it was possible to 
recondition the 3-ton vehicles at less cost than to replace them. We 
had to run a pilot operation to prove that point. We were running 
that pilot operation and just completing it when we appeared before 
this committee for our 1958 appropriation. We had determined that 
it was a policy that should be continued, would be economical and 
advantageous to the service, and we put in our 1958 request for ap- 
propriations a specific item for reconditioning of 3-ton trucks. 

This could have been handled as a straight maintenance problem, 
but because we wanted our cost-accounting system to reflect the actual 
conditions in our fleet we wanted to capitalize these costs. Therefore, 
we set it up in our capital appropriation request to you for 1958. 

Late in fiscal 1957, but after you had approved the 1958 appropria- 
tion with that item in it, we felt you had approved this program. 
So we continued during the remaining months of 1957 to carry on a 
reconditioning program. I believe we reconditioned a total of 16 or 
17 vehicles during fiscal 1957, most of which were accomplished after 
you had approved our 1958 reconditioning item. 

So your committee did actually approve this program before we 
embarked upon it except for the pilot research work. 


ACQUISITION OF TRACTORS AND TRAILERS THROUGH LEASE-PURCHASE 
AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Gary. We will insert part IVB3 of the report, pages 12 and 
13, at this point. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


















2. Inadequate disclosure to the Congress of the acquisition of tractors and 
trailers through lease-purchase agreements 

The staff noted that the Post Office Department entered into a number of lease- 
purehase contracts under competitive bidding procedures for the acquisition of 
tractors and trailers. During the staff’s inquiry, it was noted that the Depart- 
ment has or will receive 12 tractors and 27 trailers in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 
under these contracts at a total lease (purchase) cost of about $212,000. 

These contracts for lease of tractors and trailers have a term of from 3 to 4 
years with an option to the Department to purchase the equipment outright at 
expiration of the contract term, or at termination of the contract, at costs stated 
in the contracts. The purchase price of the equipment to the Department at 
termination of the contracts will be the difference between costs specified in the 
contracts and lease payments to date of termination; for completed contracts, 
the lease payments will equal the costs and no additional payments will be 
required by the Department to acquire title to the equipment. All maintenance 
and service expense of the equipment under these contracts are borne by the 
Department. 

As far as the staff could determine, it is the intent of the Department to exer- 
cise its option to obtain title to equipment under these contracts, at expiration 
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or termination of contracts. The staff noted that similar contracts for similar 
equipment were terminated in a previous year by outright purchase of the equip- 
ment. As a matter of accounting practice, tractors and trailers leased under 
these contracts are considered to be Government owned; recorded in the vehicle 
accounting records at full contract costs, with annual depreciation computed 
on the full cost of the equipment and charged to costs of fleet operations. 

The staff believes that the Appropriations Committee should be informed of 
these contracts because the Department in its fiscal year 1957 and 1958 budget 
estimates for appropriations did not specifically justify for congressional review 
the acquisition of heavy automotive equipment on this basis. Further, the staff 
believes that the Department should have arranged for acquisition of this equip- 
ment by the General Services Administration. Motor vehicles acquired by the 
Department under congressional appropriation authority are procured by the 


General Services Administration. 

Mr. Gary. There it is stated that the Congress was not properly 
notified of the program to acquire vehicles by lease-purchase. 

Mr. Kies. The Department does not acquire vehicles by lease- 
purchase in that sense of the word. When we hire vehicles and we 
have to pay a regular market price to hire them we endeavor to place 
in the hiring agreement the right to acquire that vehicle at some 
later date and apply what rentals we have previously paid to the pur- 
chase price at the time of hiring. We hire these vehicles to take care 
of emergency circumstances and conditions that we cannot plan for 
in advance and we hire them only for the period for which we need 
them. 

However, if that condition continues to exist and we continue to 
need the vehicles, it seems to be good business judgment on our part 
to be able to acquire suitable vehicles from the procurement-line item 
moneys which you have approved, at a cost, less the rent we have 


paid to hire them. ‘That is the way we proceed. 

So that we do not enter into lease-purchase programs for the pur- 
pose of buying vehicles. We enter into hire contracts and insert the 
option to purchase at some later date if it is advantageous to us. 

Mr. Gary. Gentlemen, we will reconvene at 1 o’clock. 


(AFTERNOON SESSION) 
INVESTIGATION Report AND Post Orrice DEPARTMENT COMMENTS 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. We will continue 
our consideration of the investigative report and will insert at this 
point in the record pages 14 to 71 of the report. Mr. Summerfield, 
you may insert in the record any comments that you or your Depart- 
ment may have with reference to the recommendations contained 
in those pages. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. We will insert our comments on those particular 
items for the record. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


C. Meruop or Provipine Venwicte SERVICE 


Vehicle service requirements of the Post Office Department in 
carrying out its authorized functions are met by the use of Govern- 
ment-owned equipment and contract vehicle hire. The principal users 
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of this service are the Postal Transportation Service whose responsi- 
bility is the movement of mail between post offices, and postal opera- 
tions whose responsibility is the movement of mail within the city 
in which the post office is located. 

Contract vehicle hire is required to be obtained through prescribed 
competitive bidding procedures. Government-owned equipment is 
provided by the Motor Vehicle Service of the Post Office Department. 

The Motor Vehicle Service has a vehicle manager with a staff in each 
of the regional offices. The vehicle manager is responsible for ade- 
quately maintaining all Government-owned vehicles in his region. To 
discharge this responsibility, a number of vehicle maintenance facilities 
have been established in each of the 1 regions at locations requiring a 
concentration of Government-owned vehicles, generally in the larger 
cities. These maintenance facilities are referred to as personnel offices 
because postal personnel are located at the facilities to maintain 
Government-owned vehicles garaged at the facilities. In addition, 
Government-owned vehicles are stationed at post offices removed 
from maintenance facilities; these are referred to as motor vehicle 
nonpersonnel offices because no personnel are located at these locations 
to perform maintenance work. Maintenance for these vehicles is 
performed under private contract or by the nearest Motor Vehicle 
Service maintenance facility, depending on surrounding circumstances. 

The postal services using vehicles are charged for the operation of the 
vehicles at established hourly rates which vary according to the size 
of the vehicle. Additional hourly charges are made when the Motor 
Vehicle Service provides operators. Also, certain minimum usage 
charges have been prescribed by the Motor Vehicle Service for the use 
of equipment requisitioned by the using services. No charge is made 


for equipment not leaving the maintenance facilities. The billings 
for these equipment-use charges are mere paper transactions, since no 
transfer of funds is involved. 


D. Faitvre or Services To CoorpinaTe Venicre NeeEps 


The staff reviewed certain phases of contracted vehicle service and 
believes that substantial savings can be effected through greater co- 
ordination of effort with respect to utilization of Government-owned 
equipment between the Postal Transportation Service, postal opera- 
tions and the Motor Vehicle Service of the Department. 

Postal Transportation Service 

The Postal Transportation Service has the responsibility for trans- 
porting mail between post offices and between post offices and depots. 
To carry out this function, this Service contracts nationwide for sub- 
stantial amounts of vehicle service in addition to requesting use of 
Government-owned equipment. Contracted vehicle service by the 
Postal Transportation Service falls in three general categories: 

Mail messenger service: For transportation of mail between post 
offices and depots (railroad and bus) and airports (intracity). 

Truck route service: For transportation of mail between terminal 
points (intra or intercity). 

Star route service: For transportation of mail between post offices 
(intercity). 
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For fiscal year 1958 the Department estimates that mail messenger 
service will amount to $19,112,000 and star and truck route service 
will aggregate $55,996,000. 

The staff’s review of these contracted vehicle services at locations 
visited disclosed that in a number of large-sized cities wherein the 
Motor Vehicle Service of the Post Office Department had maintenance 
facilities establishments, there was little evidence that the Postal 
Transportation Service made any effort to utilize available Govern- 
ment-owned equipment to either curtail or eliminate contracted 
vehicle service in the area. 

Staff inquiry into the reasons for this condition elicited a reply 
which is believed to be indicative of the lack of coordination in the 
Post Office Department with respect to vehicle utilization. 

The Postal Transportation Service officials stated that (1) the 
Motor Vehicle Service charges for use of its equipment were too high 
when compared to costs for contracted vehicle service; (2) the Motor 
Vehicle Service could not provide motor-vehicle operators; or, (3) the 
Motor Vehicle Service could not provide the vehicles with proper 
capacity when needed. One regional official stated the policy of his 


region with respect to use of Government-owned equipment was as 
follows: 


Use of Government-owned vehicle service in lieu of competitive contractual 
service is reserved for exceptional situations when contract service cannot be 
obtained, or when the cost of such service is exorbitant. All things being equal, 
contractual service is preferred because of the attendant fiscal and personnel 
features of Government-owned vehicle service. In no case is Government- 
owned vehicle service used to supersede a portion of an existing regular star route 
contract without consent of the concerned contractor. 

The staff noted the existence of this policy at other regions visited. 

The Motor Vehicle Service, on its part, stated that its responsibility 
was limited to providing a vehicle, when requested with proper 
approval, and to see that the vehicle is properly maintained for 
operation. 

The staff is firmly convinced that with proper coordination of vehicle 
requirements and properly placed responsibility, the Post Office 
Department could make substantial savings in contracted vehicle 
services and at the same time gain better utilization of Government- 
owned equipment. 


DEPARTMENTS COMMENTS: 


The report raises questions as to the maximum use of Govern- 
ment vehicles, duplication and overlapping in routes. 

Our constant objective is to get the maximum utilization of 
equipment. It should be remembered, however, that postal 
motor vehicle transportation falls into three categories: 

1. Carrier-driven trucks moving mail between main post 
offices, boxes, and delivery of parcel post; 

2. Messenger service between post offices and PTS terminals, 
railroad stations and airfields; panel body service; 

3. Star routes and truck routes. 

Some Government-owned vehicles are being used in lieu of 
contract service for postal transportation operations due to large 
and exceedingly fluctuating volume with its resultant need for 
maximum flexibility. Chicago and New York can be cited as 
examples of this. Comparison of the costs usually shows that 
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contract service is cheaper and by a wide margin. Often this is 
due to the contractor charging only for the actual time he serves 
us, and being profitably employed elsewhere when he is not 
serving us. 




















A. Exampies or Areas Wuere Postat TransportaTion SERVICE 
Faitrep To Urinize tAvaitaBte GoverRNMENT-OWNED Eguip- 
MENT IN Cit1reEs Havine Mainrenance Faciiries (PERSONNEL 

OFFICES) 





The staff noted that at a number of large cities with concentrations 
of Government-owned trucks and Motor Vehicle Service maintenance 
facilities that the Postal Transportation Service did not make use of 
Government-owned trucks although vehicles were available. The 
Postal Transportation Service instead resorted to contract service for 
vehicle requirements. This was found to be true in such locations as 
White Plains and Staten Island, N. Y.; Peoria, Ill.; Pontiac and Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; and Stockton, Calif. 

Statistics furnished by the Department indicate that Government- 
owned vehicles were used only by postal operations. For instance, in 
Pontiac, Mich., there were 40 trucks with a capacity of % to 2 
tons which were billed for a total of 7,475 hours during 1 accounting 
period of 28 days, of which only 5,232 hours represented use hours 
with at least 2,243 hours that the trucks were not in use and avail- 
able to the Postal Transportation Service. Other instances of unused 
available Government-owned truck time exist in the other cities men- 
tioned above. Little or no evidence exists that the Postal Transpor- 
tation Service made any effort to use Government-owned vehicles 
having available time. 

The staff believes that more use should be made of Government- 
owned vehicles. The reduction or elimination of contract services 
wherever possible would result in substantial savings to the Govern- 
ment. 




























B. EXAMPLE OF AREAS WuereE PostaL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 
Fattep To Uritize AVAILABLE GOoVERNMENT-OWNED EeguipP- 
MENT AT NONMAINTENANCE Faciviries (NONPERSONNEL) Loca- 

TIONS 





The staff reviewed a number of Postal Transportation Service 
contracts for vehicles service at locations where no Government 
maintenance facilities were located, and noted the failure of the Postal 
Transportation Service to curtail or eliminate contracted vehicle 
service through greater utilization of Government-owned equipment. 

Contracted vehicle service at these locations is primarily for mail 
messenger service, i. €., transportation of mail between post offices 
and railroad and bus depots. The amounts involved for this service 
vary from several hundred dollars a year at small post offices to sub- 
stantial amounts at large-sized post offices. Distances involved for 
the service generally range from one-tenth of a mile to about 1 to 1% 
miles. The staff’s review of mail messenger contracts and related 
data, as made available, disclosed little or no coordination on the 
part of the Postal Transportation Service, the applicable post office, 
and the Motor Vehicle Service to curtail or eliminate contracted 
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vehicle service through a more flexible scheduling of the available 
Government-owned equipment at these locations. At some of these 
locations, mail messenger service involved no more than 1 to 3 hours 
of actual duty daily and, at the same time, Government-owned 
equipment at some of these locations did not meet minimum standards 
of usage established by the Motor Vehicle Service. 


A few examples are presented in the following tabulation for a 
Post Office Department accounting period covering 28 days: 


Government-owned Mail messenger daily service 
equipment } 


Location 


| 
Number Total Average Actual hours of serv- | Distance 
of hours hours Annual ice or number of | between 
vehicles of use per cost | trips post office 
vehicle | and depot 


| | 
| Miles 
Grand Ledge, Mich__--- } 68 | $360 | 2 round-trips daily _- 0. 60 
Plymouth, Mich_---. j 150. 5 | 


3 round-trips daily .| . 95 
Wyandotte, Mich-__ | , 528 152. ! | 344 hours____- 3 es . 56 
Rochester, Mich___. = 3 | 149. D4 . 24 
Winnetka, Ill. % hour--.___- ‘ . 30 


Corcoran, Calif Sas ‘ 83 | 114 hours.- eg ae 31 
Crockett, Calif_. aoe | 4 90 3,120 | 3 er 5 
Wasco, Calif i f 82. | , 464 | 3 | . 50 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 

There may well be instances where better vehicle utilization 
and substitution of MVS for contract carriers could be accomp- 
lished. But, generally speaking, complete realization will never 
be practicable. 

Here are five factors that come into play: 

Time and place where equipment is required; 
Volume, with its fluctuations affecting the number and 
capacity of the pieces of equipment required; 

3. Comparable costs; 

4. Statutory limitations, to wit: 

(a) We can divert from star route carrier to rural delivery 
carrier, but not vice versa; 

(b) Star route statute requirement that we advertise for 
all highway service needs and award the contract to the 
lowest bidder. This prevents negotiating with common 
carriers who may be in a position to serve and at acceptable 
schedules. 

Absence of rail service, or service not properly timed for 
our needs. 

Dealing with the examples cited, the explanations are as 
follows: 

At Staten Island, contract messenger service is costing $36,000 
annually; MVS would cost $51,558 annually. 

At Pontiac, Mich., the average hourly cost of contract service 
is $2.48, as compared with MVS, $2.54. 

Saginaw, Mich., the average hourly cost of contract service 
is $2.26, as compared with MVS, $2.54. 

At Peoria, Ill., the average hourly cost of contract service is 
$2.35, as compared with MVS, $2.55. In the above-mentioned 
cities, no Government vehicles are available for contract service 










portation Service and the Motor Vehicle Service the reasons for the 
inadequate utilization of Government-owned equipment. 
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at the time that service is required nor could Government vehicles 
be made available through rescheduling. 

Grand Lodge, Mich, the average hourly cost of contract service 
is $0.99 as compared with MVS, $2.65. 

At Plymouth, Mich., the average hourly cost of contract service 
is $2.19, as compared with MVS, $2.50. 

At Wyandotte, Mich., the average hourly cost of contract serv- 
ice is $2.15, es compared with MVS, $2.55. 

At Rochester, Mich., the average hourly contract cost is $1.41 
as compared with MVS, $2.50. 

At Winnetka, Ill., the average gt cost for contract service 
is $1.99 as compare .d with MV S, $2. 

Government vehicles are not available at the time the service 
now being supplied by contract is required. While some re- 
arrangement of schedules is possible, it would not be economically 
advisable due to the cost difference. 

At Corcoran, Calif., the contract service is at the rate of $2,280 
per annum. MVS would cost $2,343 per annum and this figure 
does not include additional trips necessary from time to time and 
for which no additional charges are made by the contract service. 
During the period Septe smber 15 to December 15, 1957, there was 
an average of one extra trip per day. Extra trips likewise were 
necessary during December because of the Christmas mails. If 
Government vehicles were used, there would be an extra cost for 
all these extras. 

At Crockett, Calif., contract service is at the rate of $3,120 per 
annum. Government vehicle operation would cost $3,368 per 
annum. 

At Waco, Calif., contract service is at the rate of $1,464 per 
annum. Government vehicle operation would cost $3,668 per 
annum. 


UrinzizaTion or GovERNMENT-OWNED EQuipMENT 


The staff requested from responsible officials of the Postal Trans- 


The former stated that it was the policy of the Department to con- 


tract for such service as long as such costs were not unreasonable. 
One regional Postal Transportation Service official stated the policy 
for his region is that ‘‘once a reasonable bid has been accepted, the 
policy is to continue the mail messenger so long as his service is satis- 
factory and the service requirements of the route remain unchanged.” 
The staff noted that this condition existed at all regions visited. On 
this basis, the utilization or nonutilization of Government-owned 
equipment and the personnel available for operating the equipment 
would not be a factor in deciding whether it is more economical for 
the Post Office Department or private contractors to perform mail 
messenger service. 

Motor Vehicle Service officials disclaimed any utilization responsi- 
bility for Government-owned equipment at nonpersonnel office loca- 
tions where such equipment, through flexible scheduling of vehicle 
use and postal manpower, could very easily replace contracted mail 
messenger service at a saving to the Government. 
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DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 


Idle time for Government trucks in cities where contract service 
is also employed is due in many cases to the fact that all available 
Government-owned trucks are in full use at the same time as the 
contract service is in operation. To supersede the contract serv- 
ice, it would be necessary to obtain additional Government ve- 
hicles which would merely result in additional idle time for the 
Government vehicle fleet. 

The highest degree of economy, along with the best service and 
utilization, could be realized if (1) we were free to make on-the- 
spot decisions and to use any type of surface transportation on a 
when, as, and if needed basis; and (2) we centralized responsibility 
and supervision for securing ‘surface transportation and adminis- 
tering the needs for it. This latter step has been taken. 


2. PostaL OPERATIONS 


Post offices carry out their functions of delivery and collection of 
mail through the use of Government-owned vehicles furnished or 
contracted for by the Motor Vehicle Service. 


a. Utilization of Government-Owned Vehicles by Postal Operations 

The review by the staff of the utilization of Government-owned 
vehicles by post offices disclosed numerous instances of inadequate 
utilization of equipment. This condition was found to exist in large 
cities as well as in medium-sized and smaller cities and whether or not 
the post offices in these cities had access to Motor Vehicle Service 
maintenance facilities; i. e., personnel offices or nonpersonnel offices. 
It was found that a large number of the vehicles used by or assigned 
for use to post offices did not meet the prescribed minimum standards 
of utilization which have been established by the Department’s Motor 
Vehicle Service. 

The staff queried the responsible regional vehicle managers at 
regional offices visited as to the reasons for the existence of this condi- 
tion. The regional vehicle managers stated that they were not re- 
sponsible for the proper utilization of the Government-owned equip- 
ment; rather, it is the responsibility of the using post offices to obtain 
maximum utilization of Government-owned equipment. Further, 
the regional vehicle manager is only responsible for the proper mainte- 
nance of Government-owned vehicles and the providing of such 
vehicles to post offices at their requests, properly approved, when 
available. One regional vehicle manager informed this staff that at 
one time his office asked officials responsible for postal operations in the 
region as to reasons for inadequate utilization of Government-owned 
vehicles, and was informed that his inquiry should be discontinued. 


b. Utilization of Contract Vehicle Hire by Postal Operations 


Post offices utilize a large number of contracted vehicles for trans- 
porting mail within their city. The staff noted that sueh contracted 
vehicles are acquired to supplement available Government-owned 
vehicles at certain post offices and, at others, contracted vehicles are 
the only vehicles available to them to discharge their functions. 





The regional vehicle manager procures the vehicle based on bids 
solicited by the postmasters requiring the service along with their 
recommendations. A review of a number of such bids and executed 
contracts disclosed that successful bidders in most cases were mail 
carriers providing their own private vehicles for the delivery of mails 
on their own routes. 

Reviews of bids at specific locations showed that in many cases all 
bids were accepted, all were the same, and all were submitted by mail 
carriers indicating to a certain extent that bidders acted in unison in 
submitting their ‘bids. At one regional office, the staff learned that 
on one occasion a commercial automobile dealer was awarded the 
contract for vehicle hire at one post office location at a significantly 
lower rate than bids submitted by mail carriers, but that a number 
of instances of intentional damage to contractor’s vehicles by mail 
carriers using such vehicles and resentment on the part of mail 
carriers forced the cancellation of the contract. The staff was 
informed that the effect of the lower bid by the commercial automo- 
bile dealer was to lower subsequent bids on the part of mail carriers, 

The staff’s review of a number of post offices using both Govern- 
ment-owned vehicles and contract vehicles disclosed the following 
practices which should be corrected: 

a. Government-owned vehicles at post offices are not utilized to 
minimum standards prescribed by the Motor Vehicle Service or 
barely meet the minimum standards. At the same time, contract 
vehicles are used. ‘The staff believes that the postmasters at these 
locations, through proper scheduling of Government-owned vehicles 
and flexible scheduling of post office activities, can gain maximum 
use of Government-owned vehicles with little or no use required for 
contract service. 

b. At one location, contract vehicles were used by mail carriers 
owning the vehicles during the mornings while these same mail carriers 
used Government-owned vehicles in the afternoon. Truck reports 
for these Government-owned vehicles showed that the first usage of 
these trucks for the day by mail carriers was in the afternoon, indi- 
cating they were idle in the morning and could have been utilized in 
place of the contract vehicles. The staff believes such a condition 
should not be permitted to exist no matter how amall or insignificant 
it may appear at the time. Further, the existence of such a condition 
in any form is indicative of poor local management and if permitted 
to flourish, the practice can become expensive to the Post Office 
Department. 


DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS: 

Vehicles must be available in order to make schedules and 
move mails without delay. It is impossible at times to get full 
utilization of Government-owned vehicles. There can be very 
little flexibility in schedules without delaying the mails. 

Recent realinement of responsibilities within the Post Office 
Department in Washington and changes now being made in the 
field services management structure are designed to gain improved 
utilization of Government-owned motor vehic les, to eliminate 
any duplication of service as between Government-owned and 
contract vehicles that may exist, and to achieve better operational 
control of all vehicle service. 
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At some post offices where, over a period of years, employees 
have furnished their own vehicles under contract for use in 
delivering mail, rates have become standardized and employees 
bid the same amounts year after year. Such bids would not be 
accepted if lower bids were received from other sources. Any 
instances of alleged damage to contract vehicles by employees 
would be fully investigated and disciplinary action would be 
taken against offending employees. 


c. RepracemeNnT oF Contract VEHICLES BY GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
Eeuipment at Post Orrices 


The staff noted that contract vehicle rates to post offices ranged 
generally from $0.75 to $1.60 per hour nationwide and large variations 
in hourly rates existed within regions. The policy of the regions 
visited with respect to replacement of contract vehicles at post offices 
with Government-owned equipment varied widely. 

One regional official stated it was the policy of his region to replace 
contract vehicles with Government-owned equipment on the basis 
of a computed annual use of contracted vehicles for 1,040 hours 
enue at an hourly rate in excess of $1. On the basis of a 305-day 

‘ar, the daily use of Government-owned equipment would be less 
isdn 4 hours per day. Further, at this region the staff noted that 
contract vehicles were replaced by Government-owned equipment 
where contract vehicle rates were less than $1 per hour, some averaging 
as low as $0.73 per hour. 

At another region, the criterion for replacement of contract vehicles 
with Government-owned equipment was stated to be a minimum 
daily use of 4 hours for Government-owned equipment where contract 
vehicle rates are $0.90 per hour. 

At a third region, the basis for replacement of contract vehicles by 
Government-owned equipment at post offices was stated to be gov- 
erned by purported savings which would result from such replacement. 
No fixed amount in savings was made known to the staff. At this 
region, it was noted that contract vehicles at hourly rates of as low 
as $0.70 per hour were replaced by Government-owned equipment. 
In some cases, replacement was made on the basis of less than $300 
ela ten annual savings for several groups of vehicles. 

In all cases, the replacements of contract vehicles by Government- 
owned vehicles are approved by the regional vehicle manager after 
receipt of requests for replacements from local postmasteis and ap- 
provals by applicable district operations manager. These requests 
purport to show estimated savings to the Post Office Department by 
replacement of a contract vehicle with a Government-owned vehicle, 
and are transmitted to Washington headquarters of the Department. 
Based on its review of a number of these requests, the staff does not 
concur with the amounts shown as estimated savings for replacement 
for the following reasons: 

Requests are not uniformly computed throughout the Nation. 
For example, one region uses the Motor Vehicle Service national 
billing rates as the basis of costs; another uses regional cost data, 
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Not any used costs applicable to the location where the replacement 
of the vehicle will be made. 


2. Costs as reported and recorded by the Motor Vehicle Accounting 
Service are inaccurate and incomplete. 

Accordingly, the staff believes that these reports as now compiled 
by the Post Office Department serve no purpose because accurate 


factual data on which operating decisions should be based are not 
included. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 


In computing savings, current procedures provide for the use 
of both actual regional cost rates and national billing rates. 
These computations are carefully reviewed at regional and depart- 
mental headquarters before the assignment of Government- 
owned vehicles is authorized. In addition to the comparison of 
costs, consideration is given to proximity of maintenance facility, 
type of vehicle required, sufficiency of available contract vehicles, 
and other factors having a bearing on the economics of replacing 
a contract vehicle with a Government-owned vehicle. Generally, 
assignment of a Government-owned vehicle is made where an 
annual saving of $500 can be realized. 

Recently, ‘changes were made in the vehicle cost accounting 
system which simplify the reporting procedures and at the same 
time improve the cost data resulting therefrom. 


3. INEFFICIENT SCHEDULING AND UTILIZATION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
V EHICLES 


At Buffalo, N. Y., the staff made a thorough review of schedules for 
trucks destined for the main railroad depot from the general post 
office and the post office annex located across the street. The review 
disclosed apparently inadequate and inefficient use of vehicles and 
their capacity. Several examples of the instances noted are shown 
below: 


Capacity | Capacity 
Departure Departure load per | Capacity Departure Departure load per | Capacity 
from time Post Office | of vehicle from | time Post Office | of vehicle 
Depart- | | Depart- 
ment data | ment data 


Percent | Percent 
GPO 2:15 a. m, 25 GPO_. 9:10 a.m. 25 
Annex 2:15 a. 0 GPO_._. 719 a. m. | 0 | 
GPO ag GPO 7:25 p.m. | 50 
GPO GPO. 730 p. m. 25 | 
GPO.. GPO :32 p. m. 25 | 
GPO Annex. 735 p.m. 50 
GPO GPO__.. :20 p. m. 25 
GPO | Pw... 721 p.m. | 25 | 


to NwNwNNWN hb th 


The above schedule of trips indicates that trucks are scheduled to 
run to the depot at too frequent intervals. This is so because of the 
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failure to load mail to the approximate capacity of the truck. Trips 
could have been combined with a saving of manpower and improved 
utilization of vehicles. 

In San Francisco, Calif., the staff noted that 88 trucks assigned 
specifically to parcel-post service were used for only regular scheduled 
service of about 8 hours’ service daily. In addition, it was noted that 
16 trucks were set aside as reserve vehicles for parcel-post service. 
The staff was informed that the reserve vehicles were placed in service 
for parcel-post service whenever the regular scheduled parcel-post 
vehicles were down for maintenance or, possibly, loaned to post offices 
at nonpersonne!l offices whenever vehicles from such offices would come 
to the maintenance facility for maintenance service. The parcel-post 
fleet of this city consisted of the following capacities of vehicles: 





Capacity Regular | Reserve | Total 
scheduled 
fteeeap ptpmeienrenemmeepeneeeenttbaenanety jo anogttppnns | doo eetednidetespiehe 
Atom, GOB enibe Batl g< nn scside orb aa ccc dbides Vebeb eins 12 4 16 
%-ton, 300 cubic feet : sthicanil scteaamanaad tutes! 18 5 23 
2-ton_. . bti labdbdcddscsddenmathtoaddadindlls | 58 | 7 65 
EW ccucldcds usp ctacackdeeeecssdeep duns keaeaseneana 88 | 16 104 


The staff noted the existence of similar conditions in other cities, 
i. e., the scheduling of specific vehicles for particular regular service 
of specific duration, without further utilization during the day. 

The staff believes that the examples of the Pest Office Department’s 
scheduling and utilization of Government-owned vehicles and capacity 
set forth in this section is indicative of poor coordination existing in 
the Post Office Department between the Motor Vehicle Service and 
using services with respect to utilizetion of Government-owned 
equipment. 





DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 

The assigument of vehicles to the smaller facilities and non- 
personnel offices is on a strict need basis, however, in the larger 
metropolitan areas, particulerly in cities where railroad te rminals, 
ship terminsls, end other mail trensfer points are situated, 
vehicles may be essigned cn a standby cr auxiliary besis. These 
vehicles, while they may not average the highest utilization 
which normally is expected, nevertheless, are economically 
justified. 

A good exemple of this is shown in Buffalo, N. Y., which is a 
port of entry for international mails. This city is also the terminal 
point for several railroads. A well balanced fleet of 197 vehicles 
is assigned to the vehic le maintenance facility at Buffalo. In 
addition to these vehicles, 62 vehicles are assigned to the perimeter 
area post offices and maintained at Buffalo. Of the 197 vehicles 
10 are not specifically assigned to a particular route or services. 
They are used principally on heevy days (Mondays and days 
after holidays) and ss relief vehicles for the perimeter offices 
when their vehicles must be exchanged for maintenance. Since 
commercial garage labor averages from $4 to $5 per hour in the 
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perimeter areas and can be performed at $2.10 per hour in the 
vehicle maintenance facility, ‘this practice is justified. 

A similar condition exists in San Francisco where 104 trucks 
are regularly assigned to parcel post routes with 16 trucks held 
in reserve. The San Francisco area includes the entire peninsular 
area and must have a small reserve of vehicles in order that all 
service requirements can be met. It is not unusual for a large 


group of passenger ships to be in port at the same time, further 
straining our vehicle resources 


4. Excess GoverNMENT-OwNED Equipment on Hanpd 


At Buffalo, N. Y., which has a maintenance facility, the staff noted 
an excess number of assigned tractors. There were 8 tractors, all 
with a 5-ton rating, assigned to the facility for utilization; however, 2 
were not assigned any tours of duty and 1 was used only intermit- 
tently as special needs would arise. In addition, there were 27 
trailers assigned to this location for intracity use, 1 of which was being 
repaired at the time of the staff’s visit. A number of them were not 
used effectively as shown in the following tabulation: 


| Number of | Number of 
Day of week ! Total loads | trailers with | trailers with Total 








for 26 trailers 1 load for no load for 
| day | day 
| 
Friday 46 | 6 | 3 9 
Saturday... ad 58 4) 0 4 
Sunday 32 12 | 6 | 18 
Monday 33 18 | 2 | 20 
Tuesday - -- 50 5 3 | 8 
Wednesday -- 54 7 0 | 7 
1 This period was from Aug. 23 through Aug. 28, 1957. Each trailerload is computed as 4 hours of service. 


During the period presented in the tabulation, only 6 of the available 26 trailers carried as many as 4 loads 
a day. 


The existence of this condition with respect to tractors and trailers at 
this city represents poor utilization practices because (1) certain other 
postal locations acquired a number of tractors and trailers by lease- 
purchase agreements during the fiscal years 1957 and 1958, (2) certain 
locations claim to be short in tractor-trailer equipment, and (3) other 
locations visited by the staff showed that certain contractual services 
could be replaced if additional tractor-trailer equipment was available. 

At this same city, the staff noted an excess of other Government- 
owned vehicles that were labeled as ‘‘extras’”’ by the head dispatcher 
at the maintenance facility. The number of such vehicles at the time 
of the staff visit to this location was 15, exclusive of 2 tractors. The 
staff learned that these vehicles were used for replacement purpose 
in case of breakdowns to regularly scheduled trips or for loan to out- 
of-town post offices when their vehicles were being serviced. A few 
examples of the availability of such vehicles for use at other locations, 
as needed, are presented, based on a review of their utilization at 
this location. 


h 


Number 
of days 
available 

for use in 

accounting 
period but 
Capacity of vehicles: 


The accounting period covers a 28-day period; however, Sundays and 
holidays were not included as available days for use of these vehicles. 


DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS 


The needs of the vehicle service in the several large metropolitan 
areas are constantly changing. Though need of vehicles for 
carrier use may be reasonably stabilized, special types of equip- 
ment such as tractor-trailers and 3-ton van-type trucks are 
subject to change. Discontinuance of rail service may cause a 
temporary need of heavy hauling equipment; seasonal shipping of 
manufactured goods may also require such equipment. When a 
temporary surplus of this type of equipment develops, a careful 
determination is made of the possible need in future months 
before a transfer of the equipment is made. 

When any vehicles become surplus to the needs of a vehicle- 
maintenance facility, a report is submitted to the regional 
vehicle manager. Should the vehicle(s) be surplus to the region, 
a report is submitted to the Division of Vehicles. Consideration 
is then given to transferring the vehicle(s) to any other region 
having a need for that type of vehicle(s). No surplus equipment 
is on hand at this time except that which may be temporarily 
surplus to the needs of a facility. 


5. 


Unirep Srares Orrictat Marit ano Messencer Service 

At Washington, D. C., the staff noted that the Post Office Depart- 
ment had established, ‘under the supervision of the postmaster, 
Washington, D. C., the United States Official Mail and Messenger 
Service to serve all Government agencies. This service was created 
under the authority of Executive Order No. 8427, dated June 3, 1940. 

At the time of the staff’s visit to this location, the Washington, 
D. C., maintenance facility had assigned 36 Government-owned trucks 
to the postmaster, Washington, D. C., on a 24-hour basis to perform 
this service. The result of this assignment of vehicles was to create 
a separate pool of vehicles within the overall W ashington, D. C., pool 
of vehicles. Further, the vehicles assigned to this service are not 
permitted to be used for any other postal activities. 

An analysis of one Post Office Department accounting period cov- 
ering 28 days with 23 days of possible vehicle use (Sundays and holi- 
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days excluded) disclosed that the vehicles were operated only 7,230 
hours out of a possible total of 19,375 hours. The using service was 
billed for the full 19,375 hours, however. Although each vehicle was 
available for 552 hours, the staff ascertained that 4 of the vehicles 
were operated 85 hours or less each during this period. 

To obtain greater utilization from these 36 vehicles which range in 
capacity from one-half ton to 3 tons, the staff recommends that the 
vehicles be reassigned to the main Washington, D. C., maintenance 
facility for use by all Washington, D. C., postal activities, and that 
the United States Official Mail and Messenger Service obtain vehicles 
only as required. The staff believes the adoption of this recom- 
mendation will provide greater flexibility to the Washington, D. C., 
Government-owned fleet with respect to vehicle use for postal 
activities. 


DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS: 

By Executive Order No. 8427, dated June 3, 1940, the Official 
Mail and Messenger Service was created. Each agency having 
vehicles for this purpose transferred them to the Post Office 
Department. Letter carrier drivers under the supervision of the 
postmaster, Washington, D. C., maintain this service. 

Peak demand for these vehicles is from 10 a. m. to 12 noon. 
During this period all the vehicles are in use. ‘To assign these ve- 
hicles to the maintenance facility would not decrease the need for 
vehicles at that facility, since peak demands of the facility coin- 
cide with the demands of the Official Mail and Messenger Service. 

So long as the Post Office Department is required to furnish 
this service, there is no alternative other than to meet the needs, 

in compliance with this directive. 

Some of these vehicles are used until 5 p. m. The vehicle 
facility has ample trucks assigned to it for use during the re- 
maining daily hours. 





6. Less Tuan Fuuzt Urizizarion or Conrracteo Truck SERVICE 














The staff’s review of utilization of contracted truck service 
between two large cities, a distance of about 200 miles, disclosed that 
the Post Office Department failed to make full utilization of available 
contracted truck capacity both ways. Eight round trips are made 
weekly between the cities for the purpose of picking up published 
periodicals. 

The staff reviewed Post Office Department records for a 9-day 
period that covered a total of 2i truck runs, and noted that the 
number of mail sacks carried ranged from a high of 161 down to none 
on the outbound trip to pick up periodical mail. The staff learned 
that the capacity for these vehicles was about 355 sacks per trip. 
Return trips with published periodicals were capacity loads. For a 
more economical operation, the staff believes that a greater coordina- 
tion of effort should be made by reappraising existing schedules so 
that the hired truck could be fully loaded on the outbound trip. 
Otherwise, one-way rail or motor carrier service should be procured, 
thus eliminating a two-way haul of motor vehicles operating at 
50 percent of capacity. 




























DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 


Unbalanced movements and even occasional one-way move- 
ments are unavoidable in all but exceptional cases, regardless 
of whether MVS or contract carriers are used. 

Overlapping and duplication of routes frequently are unavoid- 
able because of the time and place elements and the fluctuating 
mail volume. Remedying this is a constant objective and is 
being accomplished where possible. 

While there may be idle truck capacity, it sometimes is cheaper 
to let the trucks remain idle than to hire postal employees to 
operate them in lieu of contract service. 


Improper Preparation or Basic Venicte Urizizarion Recorps 


A main source for the staff’s review of utilization of Government- 
owned vehicles by the using services of the Post Office Department 
were certain machine tabulations prepared by the Motor Vehicle 
Accounting Service from truck reports. 

The staff’s review of a number of these truck reports at various 
locations disclosed that departmental instructions were not being 
followed and that wide inconsistencies in their preparation existed at 
locations within the same region and between regions. Failure to 
follow instructions for preparation of truck reports coupled with 
inconsistencies in their preparation casts doubt as to their validity 
as source documents for computing vehicle-utilization tabulations. 
This was brought to the attention of one regional vehicle manager 
who issued the following instructions to superintendents of mainte- 
nance facilities in his region: 

A recent inspection of form 4570, Vehicle Report indicates both laxity and 
carelessness in their completion and verification at many of our facilities. 

Since form 45790 is one of the major documents supporting the operation of our 
vehicle service, it is vitally important that employees and supervisors involved 
in the preparation, completion and verification of forms 4570 become thoroughly 
familiar with section 233 of the Accounting and Reporting Instructions, series 


F-9. 

You are instructed to personally concern yourself with the necessary corrective 
action by making “‘spot checks’’ and by reorienting the responsible supervisors 
and/or designated employees on the importance of accurate entries and complete 
verification of these vehicle reports. Particular efforts should be made to properly 
relate the reports when more than one card is made for a vehicle as well as in- 
sistence that city delivery operators specifically indicate hours operated and hours 
idle. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 

All operations of Government-owned vehicles including trailers 
must be accounted for on Form 4570—Vehicle Report. Explicit 
instructions have been issued requiring postmasters, dispatchers, 
and other employees having supervision over drivers to be 
thoroughly familiar with current instructions relating to the use 
and completion of form 4570. These instructions are entirely 
comprehensive with regard to the exact kind of data to be 
recorded in each space in the heading, columns, and in other 
spaces on the report prior to submission to the regional vehicle 
accounting office. Explicit instructions have also been issued 
for reviewing and editing the form 4570 in the regional offices 
prior to their use for accounting purposes. Continuous educa- 
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tional work has been carried on to have these reports prepared 
accurately. 

Notwithstanding, human errors continue to be made in the 
reports. This is understandable, for similar kinds of errors are 
made in preparing and reporting payroll time and attendance 
cards where the employees paychecks are involved. In the 
latter case the employee has an opportunity to detect any errors 
when he receives his paycheck but the same opportunity does 
not exist for errors made in vehicle reporting. Human errors 
are virtually impossible to eliminate and the best that can be 
hoped for is that such errors be kept at a minimum. 

With regard to payroll time cards, we do not consider errors of 
one-half of 1 percent unreasonable. Since each report for a 
particular vehicle covers a period of 28 days and in nearly every 
case includes reporting data filled in by more than one driver, 
a single error made for any one particular trip would not render 
the entire report useless. If the report was incorrectly totaled 
at the end of the accounting period, the error might be more 
significant. It would be difficult, therefore, to apply any per- 
centage to determine whether or not the number of errors are 
unreasonable but, taking into consideration the total number of 
entries made nationwide for the fleet, the margin of overall error 
is negligible. The comprehensive instructions and educational 
efforts of headquarters as well as regional officials have improved 
the accuracy of these reports. Of further assistance was the 
simplification, on July 1, 1955, of the previous edition of form 
4570 which had been in use for several years. The old form was 
difficult to prepare because of the numerous prorations by the 
type of service and class of mail which had to be made by the 
drivers with no comprehensive review of the completed form such 
as now provided. 

About 24,000 of the fleet of vehicles are operated by employees 
who are not under the supervision of the vehicle service. 

The estimated hours of service included in the Department’s 
financial plans as indicated in the budget requests were projected 
and summarized from the basic records of truck use originating 
at the post office level from form 4570. It is interesting to note 
that when these projections for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 were 
compared with the actual hours used, as reported on the form 
4570, the overall difference was approximately two-tenths of 
1 percent. This small difference does not appear unreasonable. 


E. Moror VenicitE MAINTENANCE 


The staff reviewed the preventive and corrective maintenance 
programs of the Bureau of Facilities, Vehicles Division, at a number 
of regional repair facilities. The findings of the staff mdicate many 
uneconomical areas in the operation and maintenance of motor ve- 
hicles. The staff observed that many of the practices and methods 
followed are not generally accepted by today’s automotive fleet 
operators and the larger Federal agencies maintaining and operating 
fleets of vehicles. The following specific weaknesses in the present 
administration of the program were noted by the staff: 
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1. Preventive Maintenance Performed at Infrequent Intervals 


At all but one installation, the staff developed the strong impression 
that the so-called preventive maintenance program of the Department 
exists in name only and is definitely secondary to corrective mainte- 
nance and major rebuilding programs. It was noted in 3 of the 4 
regions visited that the volume of “running” repairs and major 
repairs was so great that practically no time remained for application 
of several preventive maintenance procedures. A review of shop 
work orders consistently showed that vehicles brought to facilities 
for repair invariably had the inspection required at 2,000, 6,000, 
and 12,000 miles (A, B, and C inspections, respectively) performed 
at the same time. 


DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS: 

Maintenance of the postal fleet is divided into two parts: 
(1) Inspection (including preventive maintenance), and (2) cor- 
rective maintenance. 

Inspections of our vehicles take place at 2,000-, 6,000- and 
12,000-mile intervals. In order to determine the needs of engine 
maintenance, an analysis of engine oil is made. The results of this 
analysis determines the amount of preventive maintenance which 
will be required for the vehicle. Unless maintenance is avoided 
leaving more time for needed corrective maintenance. 

The preventive maintenance program is based upon the 
generally accepted principles used by some of the largest com- 
mercial fleet operators. 


Preventive maintenance is performed on the following schedule: 

2,000 miles: A-type service plus corrective 

4,000 miles: A-type service plus corrective 

6,000 miles: A-type service plus corrective plus B-type 
service. 

8,000 miles: A-type service plus corrective 

10,000 miles: A-type service plus corrective 

12,000 miles: A-type service plus corrective plus B- and 
C-type services. 


If shop work orders failed to show both A- and B-type services 
at 6,000 miles and A-, B-, and C-type services at 12,000 miles, 
it would indicate an error. 


2. Lack or Preventive MAINTENANCE AND INSPECTIONS 
ACCELERATES WEAR 


The Chicago and Detroit repair facilities, with 1,888 assigned 
vehicles, had installed a total of 355 rebuilt truck engines from Jan- 
uary through August 1957, of which 65 had been rebuilt by Post 
Office Department facilities. This is a ratio of 1 rebuilt engine to 
every 5.3 assigned vehicles. For one 30-day period, the same facili- 
ties used the following component parts—truck-spring repairs and/or 
replacement, 100; clutch overhauls and/or replacement, 177; pressure 
plates replaced, 133; and the replacement of 126 carburetors. From 
January 1 through August 31, 1957, a total of 12,464 spark plugs 
‘were issued to vehicles assigned to the Chicago and Detroit repair 
facilities. 
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During the period January—August 1957, at the 34th Street garage, 
New York City, with approximately 1,000 assigned vehicles, a total 
of 290 rebuilt truck engines were installed, 518 fuel pumps replaced, 
725 carburetors replaced, 3,030 oil-filter elements issued, and 1,896 
conventional and velvet-touch-type pressure-plate assemblies issued. 

The staff noted that many motors were taken out of trucks for 
replacement with rebuilt engines without having had the cylinder 
head or oil pan removed for examination of internal conditions of 
pistons, cylinder walls, valves and valve ports, crankshafts, etc. 

The widespread practice of replacing complete vehicle components 
follows the line of least resistance and requires the application of only 
limited technical automotive diagnosis and mechanical engineering 
knowledge. Apparently, there has been no control system estab- 
lished other than visual, and the use of oil analysis to predetermine 
on a mileage or hourly basis the ability of the vehicle to run trouble 
free until the next predetermined inspection is performed. 

The use of oil analysis by the Post Office Department is predicated 
upon the fact that these analyses are to be used to replace the routine 
time-consuming use of tuneup and test equipment. Oil analysis is 
relied upon to forestall breakdowns and excessive repairs, needless 
maintenance to engines, and materially improve vehicle utilization. 

From the aforementioned disclosure of repairs and component parts 
being issued, it becomes apparent that the oil-analysis program has 
not accomplished its objective. The judicious use of an oil-analysis 
program has its place in a fleet operation. It can be used to point 
up the reasons for significant engine, transmission, or differential 
failure when such problems occur. However, it does not seem eco- 
nomical to run oil-analysis tests with the frequency required by the 
Department. In the Chicago garage facilities, the staff observed tests 
being made on an approximate 30-day-frequency basis; the records 
showed that 6,994 oil samples were taken during fiscal year 1957 at 
a cost of $11,540, or $1.65 per sampling. In the New York City 
34th Street garage and at its 2 auxiliaries, a total of 5,841 oil tests 
were made, at a cost of $9,638, during fiscal year 1957. The above 
represents only the initial cost of the oil-analysis tests and does not 
include such costs as packing, shipping, and recordkeeping. 

Notwithstanding the Department’s policy concerning the liberal 
use of vehicle-component parts and oil-analysis tests, it was noted 
that at the Chicago central garage, about 10 percent of the fleet was 
constantly in the shop for repair during the staff’s visit. 

The staff is of the opinion that oil analysis is not a substitute for 
adequate preventive maintenance. (See exhibit 1.) 


DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS: 


Oil analysis is not a substitute for either preventive mainte- 
nance or corrective maintenance but, rather, a means of deter- 
mining in advance the extent of maintenance need and the 
possible elimination of wasteful oil or filter changes and loss of 
mechanic’s time. It is used as a supplemental device, the same 
as certain motor-testing equipment is used. 

The vehicle service was faced with a shortage of skilled me- 
chanics and an increasing workload. Some method of handling 
the problem on a national basis had to be found. Oil-analysis 
test methods were used by many large fleet operators. It has 
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proved to be an invaluable method to maintain schedules, as 
well as to provide a management-reporting yardstick for finding 
weak installations and comparing one with the other for efficiency. 


3. RepeaTep VEHICLE REPAIRS FOR SAME Type or FAILURE 


The staff believes ineffectual management guidance at regional 
offices and an inadequate Se eve eae program are con- 
tributory causes of wasteful maintenance practices at certain garages 
visited. Drivers make repeated requests for minor and major repairs. 

A review of a limited number of work orders at these locations dis- 
closed continuous, repetitive maintenance performed on vehicles that 
could have been avoided through competent and aggressive manage- 
ment and adequate diagnosis of vehicle failures by automotive me- 
chanics. The following are but three of many examples noted: 

Vehicle No. 492992 showed a total of 18 requests for repairs, of 
which 5 concerned driver requests for correction of brakes covering 
a period of approximately 4 months, as follows: 

June 21: ‘‘Check brakes—they don’t stop very good.” 

July 12: ‘‘Brakes have to be pumped.” 

October 2: “Brakes B. O.” (Bad order.) 

October 17: ‘‘Check brakes—don’t hold very well.” 

October 18: ‘Brakes don’t work properly—truck rolls forward a few feet instead 
of stopping.” 

Vehicle No. 491686, with a total of 21 repair requests, had 5 which 
required the vehicle to make repeated visits to the shop for repair of 
the horn over a period of exactly 4 months: 

June 17: ‘‘Horn.” 

July 3: ‘No horn.” 
September 18: ‘Repair horn.” 
October 7: ‘‘Won’t blow.” 
October 17: ‘‘No horn.” 


Vehicle No. 53234, with 11 repair requests covering a 4-month 
period, was returned to the shop because of mechanical failures as 
indicated herewith: 


June 12—Engine: ‘‘No good on hills, low oil pressure.” 

July 16—Engine: ‘Check points.” 

July 17—Engine: ‘‘Continues to die while idling and then is hard to start—no 

power on hills.”’ 

July 18—Engine: ‘‘Oil on distributor—won’t start when hot.” 

July 24—Engine: ‘‘Very hard to start—too much smoke in cab.”’ 

August 5—Engine: ‘‘No guts on hills. Very often dies while slowing to a stop. 
Then hard to start.” 

August 22—Brakes: ‘‘No emergency brakes.”’ 

August 24—Lights: ‘‘Dimmer switch.”’ 

August 27—Lights: ‘‘No dimmer switch.” 

September 10—Steering: ‘‘Shimmies.” 

October 2—Engine: ‘‘Misses and stops.” 


See exhibit 1 for additional details with respect to the staff’s review 
of vehicle-maintenance work orders. 


DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS: 


The regional vehicle manager in each region is a qualified 
equipment specialist. The several maintenance facilities in each 


region operate under the direct supervision of the regional ve- 
hicle manager. 
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There is a constant flow of technical information relating to 
maintenance from the regional headquarters to the field installa- 
tions. Each facility, in turn, reports to the regional head- 
quarters on matters relating to the efficiency of operations at the 
facility. This would include lists of service calls during a period, 
repetitive repairs performed, and other significant items of in- 
terest. 

Many technical and engineering improvements have been 
made as the result of studies made from field reports. Among 
these improvements was the redesign of the electrical system for 
the 3-ton WB5 White truck which has eliminated the horn and 
headlight difficulties formerly experienced; the redesign of com- 
ponents to the steering-column posts of the ¥%-ton Dodge (140) 
eliminates a definite safety hazard which had been overlooked in 
the original engineering of the vehicle. 

Service-call records are constantly analyzed to determine if 
faulty maintenance is responsible for the breakdown. In addi- 
tion, drivers are encouraged to report all mechanical difficulties 
upon return to the facility. A simple, numbered repair tag is 
completed by the driver indicating the defect and affixed to the 
vehicle. One portion of the tag is placed in a locked box for 
control purposes. It is noted in some cases that carrier drivers 
with little or no mechanical knowledge will fail to set out a defect 
in such a manner that the mechanic will be able to properly cor- 
rect the defect. In other cases, carriers have been found to have 
reported imaginary defects in a vehicle in order to cover an un- 
explained delay on his route, or to influence the dispatcher in 
assigning the carrier a new vehicle. 

A simple, safe operating test is required of all carriers prior to 
departure from a facility. This includes horns, lights, wind- 
shield wipers, and brakes. All vehicles are required to be in safe 
operating condition before leaving the facility. 


4. Fatture To Crean Enoeines anv Cuassis 


In the opinion of the staff, it is practically impossible to make a 
satisfactory inspection of engines, chassis, front end and other parts 
until they have been properly cleaned. Inspection of vehicles indi- 
cate that such practice is not a generally accepted procedure at most 
repair facilities. Further, it was observed that major repair work was 
being performed on vehicles where no prior cleaning had been done. 
In these instances, the mechanic was required to scrape off grime with 
hand tools. Mechanics were observed performing major repair work 
on front ends, transmissions and rear wheels prior to steam cleaning 
or the use of other time-saving cleaning processes. Mechanics were 
spending considerable time in washing their hands, tools, and assem- 
blies as a result of the dirty condition of the parts being worked on. 

At one facility, the staff in August 1957 found four engines com- 
pletely disassembled and in the process of reassembly, all in a very 
dirty condition. When this situation was made known to the regional 
vehicle manager, he made a personal inspection of the reported con- 
dition and was informed by his subordinates that, for a period of sev- 
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eral months, major repairs had been performed with the use of hand 
cleaning only since the steam cleaner was inoperable. The manager 
directed the installation and immediate use of a cleaning tank which 
had been on hand since March 3, 1955. At most facilities visited, the 
staff inspected numerous vehicle engines and chassis that apparently 
had never been cleaned since being placed in service. 


DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS: 


It is an established practice to steam-clean engines and chassis 
at the time of a major repair. In the repair or overhaul of com- 
ponent parts, a small-parts cleaner is available in each facility. 

There are occasions when steam-cleaning equipment is tem- 
porarily out of service awaiting repairs, in which case cleaning of 
engines and chassis must necessarily be delayed. 


5. Roap Tests InerrecrvuaL Wuen CompaArep To INsTRUMENT 
Tesrs 


It was noted at most locations visited that mechanics were road- 
testing vehicles to determine whether automotive failure for which the 
vehicle had been brought to the garage had been corrected. The 
ineffectiveness of the process of checking automotive failures by road 
test is evident by the number of vehicles returned after a short 
period, in some instances the next day, to the garage for repairs of 
the same type of automotive failure. Not only is the practice of road 
testing ineffective but also time consuming. Road tests at the New 
York City 34th Street Garage averaged 15 per day and required 
about 35 minutes each. The cost of such road testing would amount 
to about $5,500 a year at this one facility. 

Industrial concerns and other Government agencies which operate 
large fleets require inspectors and mechanics to use shop testing 
equipment, such as brake testing machines, front end machines, and 
dynamometers, so that time consumed in making road tests is reduced 
to a minimum and to provide an accurate measure of vehicles’ func- 
tioning efficiency. Testing equipment which permits the simulation 
of all types of road conditions is available, avoids traffic hazards, and 
enables adjustments to be made during the tests. The human 
element involved, the varying degrees of judgment and pure guesswork 
is also eliminated. 

The staff believes that the Post Office Department should make more 
use of its present shop testing equipment and avail itself of such 
improved devices which will make for accurate and timesaving 
practices. 


DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS: 

Vehicles which have been subjected to repair are always tested 
with such electrical testing equipment that is available. Repairs 
relating to the driveability of vehicles involving highway safety 
are given over-the-road tests. This practice is common in every 
safe fleet operation and is a positive safety precaution measure. 

Of course, road testing is accomplished mainly on those vehicles 
which have had brake overhauls or steering assembly overhauls. 
In certain other repairs, electrical testing equipment cannot be 
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used successfully, and a small percentage of such jobs should be 
road tested to assure mechanics that certain corrections have been 
properly made. It is estimated that less than 10 percent of the 
repaired vehicles are road tested. 


Famture To Lay Our Suop ror Orpverty Work Frow 


Examples of inefficient technical planning of shop layouts were 
found in New York, Chicago, and Washington, D. C., regions. In 
each of these three regions, the largest repair facility is a multifloored 
building. Two of the repair facilities have approximately 1,000 
vehicles assigned and 1 with approximately 500 assigned for inspec- 
tion, service, and repair. At the New York City 34th Street Garage, 
inspections and lubrication services were being performed by use of 
floorjacks, creepers, and droplights in one of the darkest areas of the 
building. Gas pumps, lubricant dispensing, air and water facilities 
were found located in widely separated parts of the building, which 
contributes to hazards in the movement of vehicles and time consum- 
ing and costly operations. These conditions were recognized by the 
regional vehicle man: ier. However, no evidence was furnished the 
staff which would indicate that corrective action was contemplated. 
Located in the subbasement of the Washington, D. C., main garage 
are two 6,000-gallon and one 1,000-gallon capacity tanks used for 
storage and dispe nsing of gasoline. Having the tanks in such a loca- 
tion and under extremely poor and unreliable ventilation creates a 
potential fire and explosive hazard to both life and property. This 
condition is recognized by the regional office and has been reported 
to headquarters. A further safety hazard has existed at this same 
location for a considerable period of time in that a sump pit for drain- 
ing the water out of the subbasement, approximately 50 feet in depth 
and located outside of the building, is completely filled with sand and 
garage wastes, thereby creating explosive fumes which could impair 
health and hinder the work of the motor vehicle service in the sub- 
basement of the building. 

The physical layout and areas assigned to preventive maintenance, 
common to the three facilities, indicated a lack of foresight and appre- 
ciation of the fact that effective preventive maintenance is the key 
to both dependability and economy of vehicle operation. In motor 
fleets as large, varied, and widely dispersed as that of the Post Office 
Department, the objective becomes a difficult management problem, 
a problem which may be as much one of engineering as of adminis- 
tration. 

The staff observed certain inefficiencies in the shop layout at the 
New York City 34th Street Garage. The facility is required to service 
about 1,000 vehicles. This unwarranted vehicle servicing arrange- 
ment directly contributes to the high costs in servicing and mainte- 
nance operations. The gas-dispensing service is located in a narrow 
entrance to the building and constitutes a potential safety hazard. 
The single gasoline pump is obsolete and is located in a position which 
creates a safety hazard to employees and requires more time than 
necessary to service each vehicle. Its delivery capacity is low and 
nonrecording. When 3 or more vehicles are standing by for service, 
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1 vehicle will be at the pump, | astride the sidewalk, and the remaining 
vehicles extended into the street. Instances were noted by this staff 
where vehicles were lined up on the wrong side of the street awaiting 
their turn to approach the gas-pump entrance. 

Vehicle engine bulk oil is dispensed by use of old open oil measures 
containing grit and dust. Using such open oil measures to pour oil 
into the engine crankcase contributes to short engine life. Excessive 
repairs were noted at that facility. A leading manufacturer of engine 
bearings has stated that dirt accounts for 47 percent of all bearing 
failures. A vehicle needing water and air servicing must make 
stop for each type of servicing at widely separated locations. Vehicles 
scheduled for complete lubrication servicing must be moved to the 
third floor, where lubrication is performed without benefit of lift, 
pit, or modern timesaving lubrication equipment. Changing engine 
oil on the third floor requires a trip to the first floor, by motor scooter, 
to obtain the amount of oil required. In the event that the vehicles 
needs a wash job, it is returned to the first floor and placed on a 
poorly located wash rack. Upon completion of the wash job, the 
vehicle is backed into the traffic lanes of other moving vehicles or 
driven across washer’s railtracks for parking. 

Inefficiencies in shop layout and obsolete equipment result in 
excessive time spent in the lubrication and servicing of vehicles and 
create safety hazards. It is obvious that better planning would 
result in considerable savings to the Government. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 


Until recent years, little effective preliminary engineering was 
done prior to the construction of a maintenance facility. The 
Washington, D. C., facility (Government-owned) is an example. 
This facility was planned when it was felt that interior parking 
was a must. Working areas for mail functions were planned for 
maximum use and the balance of the building given over to 
vehicles. This has resulted in a less desirable location for mainte- 
nance of vehicles. Constant study and rearrangement of activ- 
ities continually improve this facility. While the operation of 
this facility is more expensive than our modern new facilities, this 
added expense is more than offset by the savings to the operating 
bureaus, by having vehicles located at the point of beginning of 
the routes. 

The Fire Marshal of the District of Columbia Fire Department 
is periodically invited to inspect the garage facilities for possible 
fire hazards. He reports no hazards of any nature, particularly 
in the gassing operation. The sump pits are cleaned as necessary 
and the Fire Marshal reports no unsafe conditions. The master 
catch basin outside of the building has, on occasion, become 
clogged with sand and the General Services Administration has 
been unable to obtain a bidder for cleaning and remodeling. 
When this occurs, washing operations are suspended until the 
master pit cleans itself out. 

The New York facility, though leased, presents many of the 
same problems. Its close proximity to the main post office 
eliminates a great deal of deadhead travel, but the shop layout 
is far from ideal. It is virtually impossible to secure more desirable 
quarters in the area where the greatest amount of vehicle use 
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occurs. With this in mind, every effort has been made and will 
continue to be made, to improve shop layout. Bay lifts have 
been used in connection with truck lubrication pending the 
development of suitable heavy-duty lifts by the manufacturers; 
it being impossible to install conventional floor-type post lifts. 
Such lifts have been dev eloped and are on order. 

The San Francisco installation is undoubtedly too large for our 
activities insofar as buildings are concerned; however, we are 
-committed to a 10-year lease which runs until 1962. No useful 
purpose will be served by canceling this lease but, upon expiration, 
a suitable site will be secured with minimum building space and 
maximum outside parking area. 

As to equipping our facilities, all new facilities are planned with 
ample usable shop space, engineered for maximum utilization and 
equipped with the latest modern garage equipment. In the 
existing facilities, particularly those where lease expiration is 
imminent and renewal is not anticipated, modern equipment 
capable of being moved is installed. Arrangements have been 
made with some lessors to completely modernize existing facilities. 


Excessive LupricaTion Time 


An analysis by this staff of reports showing labor hours expended on 
the lubrication of trucks at the locations indicated revealed the 
following for the month of August 1957: 


| 
Less than | From 1 to | From 2 to Over 3 
1 hour 2hours | 3 hours hours 


34th St. Garage, New York City-_ abe . | 37 | 102 | 123 
Detroit, Mich , ‘ ; 7 0 18 

Long Beach, Calif . aale 9 | 19 | 

Los Angeles, Calif-._- oe 1 |} 75 | 
Richmond, Calif cat 0 0 
Sacramento, Calif Sn aetiii teal 0 | 24 

San Francisco, Calif- ‘ ‘ 0 132 | 

Stockton, Calif___- nods he 1 8 | 





48 378 | 
| 








The staff feels that for the type of trucks operated by the Post Office 
Department, 1 hour of lubrication time is more than adequate for 
proper servicing. The excessive time expended as shown above shows 
a lack of adequate supervision which results in excessive expenditures 
for this type of operation. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 

Maintenance procedure requires that vehicles will be lubricated 
at the time an A inspection is performed. Any corrective mainte- 
nance required will be recorded on the work order, and time con- 
sumed applied to this repair. In some instances, mechanics or 
garagemen will fail to record this time. This, of course, will re- 
sult in overstating of lubrication time. Continuous training and 
education has resulted in an overall improvement in reporting. 
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8. Faiture To Perrorm Tire Preventive MAINTENANCE 


No effective program of tire preventive maintenance was found in 
the regions visited. This subject was discussed with garage super- 
visory personnel and it was found that little importance or emphasis 
has been placed on tire preventive maintenance. Examination of 
tires, on and off vehicles, showed that tires are not being given regu- 
larly scheduled inspections and service in accordance with generally 
accepted tire inspection and care practices. 

Mud and snow tread tires are used on front wheels of conventional 
rear-drive vehicles. Instances were noted where a mud and snow 
tread tire and a conventional tread tire were mounted on opposite 
front wheels. Such tire usage results in driver dissatisfaction. It 
will, in many cases, cause unnecessary wear on steering assemblies. 
The staff also observed dual wheels equipped with one conventional 
tread tire and one mud and snow tread tire. Cases were noted where 
one of the dual tires was carrying the load intended for both tires, 
caused by tires being incorrectly inflated. It was also noted that air 
used for inflating tires contained moisture indicating that compressors 
were not being ‘drained periodically or had not been equipped with 
automatic drain valves. Water-free air is essential for proper tire 
maintenance. ‘Tires were found to have been continued in service 
beyond safe operating conditions or until the condition of the carcass 
precluded recapping. Review of work orders failed to disclose evi- 
dence that inspectors, in performing A, B, and C inspections, were 
noting tire conditions, such as nails, foreign objects or cuts, unusual 
driver neglect and abuse, lost valve caps and valve cores in bad order, 
the proper matching of tires and over-and-under inflation of dual- 
wheel vehicle tires. The bruised and badly worn sidewalls of tires 
appear to indicate driver abuse, particularly the practice of using the 
sides of front tires as a braking device against the street curbing. 

Based on observations noted above, it appears that tire care is in 
the main entrusted to drivers of the vehicle equipment rather than 
on an effective and supervised management control procedure. It is 
believed that considerable savings would accrue if an effective tire 
preventive maintenance program was implemented and policed. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 

The relative overall economy of our tire program would seem 
to indicate an adequate preventive maintenance practice 

With the establishment of the vehicle cost accounting system, 
several tire manufacturers and fleet users were contacted in 
order that standard tire costs could be determined. As the result 
of these talks, a price of 1 mill per mile was determined to be 
equitable. This figure is the usual price charged by industry 
and recommended by the manufacturers. It was found that we 
were actually spending less than 1 mill per mile because of the 
excellent tire wear, and it was determined that tire repairs would 
also be included in this figure. 


21295—58——16 
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9. InapEquacy or Barrery Servicrt Program 


Performing proper and essential battery service is a major factor in 
the maintenance and utilization of motor vehicles. Since this service 
is of such importance, the staff spent considerable time inspecting 
batteries in use, batteries in for recharging service, and batteries in 
stockrooms. No evidence was found to indicate the existence of a 
uniform and properly supervised battery maintenance program 
directed by the Department. 

Instances were noted where battery cables, including terminal and 
ground, were dirty, corroded, and in need of tightening. Water hoses 
were being used to wash batteries instead of more effective solutions 
such as a combination of baking soda and water or an ammonia and 
water mixture. The use of petroleum jelly or other material in the 
maintenance and preservation of battery terminals and cables was 
not found. It did not appear to the staff that adequate hydrometer 
readings were being taken as one of the usual practices to determine 
the amount of charge remaining in the battery. 

Records of the Chicago central repair facility show that a total of 
3,024 road calls were made during the period from May 27, 1957, to 
September 22, 1957. Of that number, 750 road calls involved battery 
failure. A road call not only requires the use of an additional vehicle 
(750 vehicle trips in this example), but requires that from 1 to 2 
maintenance shop employees absent themselves from assigned shop- 
work in order to perform service calls, which usually require from 1 
to 3 hours. Specific instances were noted where delivery of mail 
was delayed. The staff found no recorded evidence on werk orders 
to indicate that inspectors were reporting on such items as battery 
weakness, faulty terminals and cables, the need for addition of 
battery electrolytic fluid, cleaning and washing, or loose terminals. 

The above review indicates that adequate care of batteries has not 
been performed, thus leading to road calls which could have been 
prevented and an excessive expenditure of personnel and vehicle time. 


DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS: 

Our preventive maintenance and inspection program provides 
for the regular inspection and checking of storage batteries. It 
is possible that this type of service may be overlooked at times. 
However, this is the exception rather than the rule. 

A test is run on all batteries removed as a result of road calls. 
In almost every instance, the dead battery is in good condition, re- 
quiring only arecherge. The stop-and-start characteristic, which 
is a large part of our postal-fleet problem, has its heaviest effect on 
batteries. This has been a difficult and longstanding problem to 
the Department. Battery specifications are now under study, 
as well as improved meintenance methods. 


10. Lack or Freer Manacement Manva.Ls 


Based on a review of motor vehicle operations in the field and in- 
quiries of responsible regional management officials, the staff noted the 
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lack of current departmental manuals of policies, procedures. and 
standards for the guidance of regional vehicle managers and super- 
visory personnel at garages. For example, the staff’s review of mainte- 
nance work orders disclosed that there were no labor standards 
established for specific jobs and the description of work to be performed 
which is written on the work orders, did not, in many instances, 
adequately describe the repair work to be performed. 

Only in a small area of fleet maintenance are there any written 
departmental instructions for the guidance of fleet management per- 
sonnel. Consequently, fleet management practices and procedures 
vary from region to region, resulting in uneconomical fleet operations. 

Accordingly, to provide for more efficient, uniform, and systematic 
management of the Government-owned fleet, the staff recommends 
that the Post Office Department prepare manuals for fleet manage- 


ment policies, procedures, and standards for the guidance of regional 
fleet management personnel. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 


With each procurement of new vehicles, an ample supply of 
shop manuals is secured. In addition to the manufacturer’s shop 
manuals, a series of two maintenance manuals have been pub- 
lished dealing with A, B, and C inspections. 

lechnical letters relating to fleet management or maintenance 
problems are forwarded to field installations at frequent intervals. 
A coordinated maintenance handbook is in preparation. 


11. GeneraL OBSERVATIONS OF THE Srarr AT LocarTions VIsirep 


The staff observed certain general conditions with respect to the 
Government-owned fleet and maintenance facilities visited. 

At a number of facilities, maintenance work on vehicles is _per- 
formed on floors removed from the storeroom location. This situa- 
tion involves delays in obtaining required supplies for maintenance 
work and may cause inadequate utilization of manpower. 

Employee-owned vehicles were parked in a number of leased and 
Government-owned maintenance facilities at no charge. Privately 
parked vehicles at these locations restrict space available for mainte- 
nance work. 

The San Francisco garage facilities are leased at an annual cost of 
$139,400. The lease is for the period from March 1, 1952, to Febru- 
ary 28, 1962, without provisions for renewal or cancellation. The 
largest amount of indoor space of the facilities is used for storage of 
vehicles. Indoor storage of vehicles is not necessary in this area 
considering local climatic conditions. Many local privately owned 
vehicle fleets are stored outdoors exclusively. Accordingly, the staff 
recommends that at expiration of the lease or favorable termination 
the Department establish at San Francisco a service station-type 
facility for vehicle maintenance, with less expensive outside parking 
areas for vehicles in operation. 

Many Government-owned vehicles in a dilapidated condition were 
noted being operated in New York City traffic. 

At the main garage in Chicago, the staff noted the following specific 
matters: 
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(a) Trailers were operating in the city at night without rear running 
lights, constituting traffic s safety hazards. 

(b) A large number of vehicles were observed in dirty condition 
with dirty windshields. The vehicles did not appear to have been 
washed for a long period of time. Vehicles operated in such condition 
constitute serious safety hazards. 

(c) Because of maneuvering difficulties in the garage, large 35-foot 
trailers are not washed with any degree of frequency. 

(d) Trailers were in operation with physical deficiencies, such as 
corroded metal on sides and rear, damaged sides and rear, and faulty 
rear doors. 

(f) One of the vehicle washing machines was found to be in need 
of repair. 

(g) A “blacksmith” shop with antiquated equipment was in opera- 
tion. The shop uses costly “blacksmith” methods for vehicle repair 
work that could be performed more economically by modern auto- 
motive repair methods. 

(hk) The main garage in Chicago is urgently in need of repairs. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 
Garages need repairs 


We agree that many of the facilities occupied at this time are 
far from desirable. The leases for privately owned facilities have, 
in many cases, several years remaining of the original lease terms. 
Some facilities are located in Government-owned buildings and 
are undesirable and uneconomical from a vehicle maintenance 
standpoint but have to be used because of location and other 
factors. Every effort is being made to improve conditions 
within reasonable limits of economy and sound business practice. 
Cooperation of lessors, in some instances, leaves much to be 
desired, but in the whole, satisfactory improvements have been 
accomplished. 

As to Government-owned facilities, within the limits of avail- 
able funds, we have been able to secure repairs and necessary 
alterations at several places. 

Many “spot” conditions are constantly being corrected as the 
result of top staff inspections. 


General observations 


While there are undoubtedly areas of operation in the Vehicle 
Service that can be improved and there are suggestions and 
criticisms by the investigating staff of operations which are now 
and have been under study and correction, and there are many 
individual instances which can always be found subject to criti- 
cism such as a dirty windshield, running lights not operating, 
etc., there are, however, substantial evidences, many of them a 
matter of record, demonstrating good management, great im- 
provement in fleet operations over recent years, much improve- 
ment in the appearance of the fleet, and greatly improved oper- 
ating economy. Attention is invited to “the graph, which was 
introduced in’ Mr. Kieb’s opening statement, which indicates a 
63 percent increase in the average number of trucks handled per 
mechanic and the increase by 79 percent of the average number 
of vehicles per garageman. When you couple these records with 
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the records showing a reduction in accidents, substantial reduc- 
tions in parts and the inventories, and the 28 percent reduction 
in cost per mile, it demonstrates a significant progress and a good 
overall operation. 

We are in a very favorable position according to General Serv- 
ices Administration’s annual report on Government-owned vehicle 
operations for fiscal year 1957. The committee is familiar with 
this report. 

Considering the fact that our fleet is 99 percent trucks and the 
postal fleet operation is not readily comparable with other fleets 
because of the many starts and stops in its daily operation, oper- 
ating cost per a, is well below the average in the three categories 
reported—under 1%-ton, 1% to 24-ton, and 3-ton and over. As 
a matter of fact, in ‘the 3-ton and over class, we are less than one- 
half the average cost. This report covers 50 agencies including 
the Department of Defense. 

In the combined “Operation and maintenance” costs as shown 
in this report, we are slightly lower than the average in the two 
heavier types, but it must be remembered that postal vehicles 
operate an average of only 4.4 miles per hour. The postal vehicle 
engaged in parcel delivery, for example, will be on the street for 

hours and run perhaps 20 miles. After parcel delivery the 
vehicle may be used on a collection run for 2 hours and 20 miles. 
Though the vehicle will have run only 40 miles, it will have almost 
9 hours of engine time and the maintenance needs are as necessary 
as a high mileage vehicle in another type of fleet. 


F. Neep ror Errective Tratnine Programs 

Apprentice Training 

Based on information obtained by the staff, it appears that the Post 
Office Department has failed to provide effective apprentice training, 
specifically adapted to serve its needs. Despite a recognized acute 
shortage of skilled truck mechanics, the Department has not estab- 
lished a sound apprentice program for such basic automotive skills 
as automotive mechanic, body and fender repairman, and automotive 
painter. 

The staff noted many vacancies for the skilled maintenance job 
positions at repair fac ilities. When questioned as to why the vacan- 
cies were not filled, we were informed that there were an insufficient 
number of personnel on the civil service registers. 

In lieu of an established apprentice training program of its own, the 
Post Office Department has taken limited advantage of training classes 
sponsored and furnished by industry. 

The staff is informed that the Department has approved apprentice 
training for three automotive maintenance skills and has given ap- 
prentice examinations for these jobs. However, the examinations 
were restricted to career employees of the postal service. Because 
of the relatively few who have qualified under these examinations, it 
appears that such skilled automotive personnel do not exist among 
present career postal employees. Since the Department has recog- 
nized a definite need for apprentice training and in view of the existing 
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critical shortage of all classes of automotive mechanics in the labor 
market, it appears that the Department’s present concept for appren- 
tice training Is loss than adequete. Consideration should be given to 
setting up a 4-year apprentice-training program, liberalized to pro- 
vide for hiring graduates from automotive high-school courses and 
trade schools and bringing them into the Department as apprentice 
mechanics. In this way, the Department could select the high-school 
and trade-school graduates, and provide them with further training 
to qualify as journeymen mechanics. The development and execu- 
tion of such a program necessarily would require close coordination 
with Civil Service, the approval of the superintendent of the State 
board of education, and cooperation with officials of trade schools. 

The problem has not been met aggressively by the Department in 
the past, and it is subject to question whether the present Depart- 
ment’s restricted approach is geared to overcome the problem in the 
immediate future. 


DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS 

This is a real problem in our service as it is throughout the 
automotive industry. We are attacking this problem, however, 
by making employment in our facilities attractive, by providing 
expert training, modern tools, and excellent working conditions. 
We have arranged for factory training of our personnel as well 
as on-the-job training by outside technical people. We have 
established in each facility at least 1, and in some cases 2 or more 
well-trained instructors. The result is a continuous training 
program and improved performance. 

Although the Department has never before had an apprentice 
program, we recognized last year the need for one because we 
were unable to obtain a sufficient number of qualified mechanical 
personnel from outside sources, especially in some large metro- 
olitan areas. Therefore, we established an in-service apprentice 
program to train employees on the rolls for automotive mechanic, 
body and fender repair, and painter positions. Course outlines 
and training materials were prepared with the advice of the 
National Federation of Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees. 
A 3-year apprentice-training program was drawn up for mechanics 
and painters and a 4-year program for body and fender repair- 
men. Examinations were developed and administered in 10 
locations but there were not enough eligibles. The examinations 
were reannounced but still produced an insufficient number of 
eligibles. A third examination is now under way and is open 
to a much wider field of possible candidates than were the previous 
examinations. The response so far has been excellent. 


Driver AND OTHER TRAINING 


The quality and effectiveness of the driver-training program, as 
conducted in some regions, appears to be contrary to the standards 
of “behind the wheel” driver training, section 762.4 of the Postal 
Manual. To quote one regional vehicle manager: 





All carriers : given 4 hours 
classroom instruction prior to road test. One hour training monthly is given to 
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all Vehicle Service drivers and carriers assigned to trucks from March 1956 to 
August 1955 * * * Plans are being formulated for reviving program * * * 
[Italics supplied. ] 

It was noted that one of the largest repair facilities had no estab- 
lished driver-training program of its own, but relied on Postal Opera- 
tions to furnish training for operators of vehicles assigned to the 
Motor Vehicle Service. 

In discussing driver training with one regional vehicle manager, it 
was ascertained that the necessary funds to provide instruction and 
training to motor-vehicle operators had not been made available by 
the regional director. This has resulted in only token driver training 
being performed in the region. 

The staff believes that the failure of the Motor Vehicle Division 
to secure the services of trained and competent staff personnel to 
serve as training officers has adversely affected the progress toward 
implementing effective training programs in the regional offices. At 
this time, there is no person in the Motor Vehicle Service designated 
or technically trained to conduct an effective training program in 
cooperation with the regional training officer. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS 

One of the most important programs of improvement in the 
Vehicle Service has been the driver-training program. 

Arrangements were made in August 1953 to conduct schools 
for safety instructors in several areas of the country. Qualified 
personnel from each facility were selected for this training and 
were returned to their respective units as qualified civil service 
driver examiners. 

Each driver of Government-owned vehicles was then trained, 
examined and licensed as a vehicle operator. In the larger 
facilities the examiner was reclassified as “safety assistant.’’ 
Excellent training rooms are in operation in the larger cities and 
education by lecture, slides, and motion pictures is provided. 
The results are a steady decrease in accident rates per 100,000 
miles driven. 


G. Neep ror SpeciaLt EMpuasis on SAFETY AND ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 


The injury frequency ratio per million man-hours compiled by 
Department of Labor, for all Federal establishments for 1955 and 
1956, averaged 7.8 and 8.0, respectively. By comparison, the Post 
Office Department ratio is shown as 15.8 and 17.8, or double the 
Government averages for the same period. 

The need for a positive and dynamic safety program in the Post 
Office Department was recognized by Assistant Postmaster General 
Kugene J. Lyons when he stated that during fiscal year 1957 due to 
the high cost of accidents, “The Department’s loss was $13,500,000 in 
payments of claims for property damages and personal injury, in addi- 
tion to loss of production, compensation, and medical expenses due 
to accidents * * *.’”’ This amount covered the cost of accidents for 
all operations in the Post Office Department. 
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Contributing factors toward this high cost and frequency were 
conditions observed by the staff as enumerated below: 

(a) Use of truck tires beyond the safety point. 

(6) Ripped and protruding sharp edges of fenders. 

(c) Defective running lights. 

(d) Defective brake and brake connections. 

(e) Broken outside rear-view mirrors. 

(f) Dirty windshields, particularly noted on vehicles assigned to 
and operated by postal carriers. 

(g) Defective hood latches allowing hood to bounce. 

(h) Movement of vehicles in and out of maintenance stalls and 
about the shop area with little consideration of other persons or 
property. 

(1) Presence of potential fire hazards created by allowing large 
accumulation of discarded used truck tires. (At 1 large repair fa- 
cility, approximately 400 discarded tire carcasses, apparently awaiting 
disposal, were observed.) 

(7) Absence of direction signs inside buildings, the presence of oil, 
grease, and cleaning solvents on floors, and inadequate lighting in 
workshop areas. 

(k) Storing and dispending motor fuel in buildings under poor 
ventilated conditions. 

(1) Gasoline and oil-saturated waste cloths thrown in trash barrels. 

(m) Use of chain hoists, bay lifts, hydraulic bumper jacks, etc., 
with disregard for proper safety precaution, such as the utilization of 
safety jacks. For example, at 1 repair facility major repair was being 
performed on a vehicle hoisted on a 2-post lift. When questioned 
why basic safety precaution was not taken, the shop personnel ap- 
peared surprised and stated that they were unaware that stand jacks 
were used in conjunction with work being performed on twin-post 
lifts. 

For fiscal year 1957, the Chicago vehicle service personnel had an 
accident rate of 28.10 per 100,000 miles. This compares with an 
accident rate of 6.43 per 100,000 miles for the Chicago post office 
personnel. 


DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS: 

A well-rounded safety and health program has been installed 
on a continuing basis. Film presentations and other visual aids 
are in regular use, emphasizing the right and wrong way of doing 
things not only for driver training but all aspects of safe work 
habits. 

Local safety and health officials and fire marshals are frequently 
invited to inspect, criticize, and offer suggestions for the im- 
provement of the facilities. Particular attention has been paid 
to gassing facilities including storage. A few facilities remain 
where storage and gasoline dispensing is inside buildings, however, 
these units have been declared safe by responsible local fire 
department officials. 

With our regularly scheduled inspections of vehicles, defects 
which drivers fail to report do not escape detection for any period 
of time. 
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H. Financinea, Accountina, AND OrHeER Fiscat Marrers 


1. Financing Government-Owned Vehicle Operations 

The budget for fiscal year 1958 presented by the Post Office Depart- 
ment for congressional review includes costs with respect to operation 
of vehicles which are not specifically identified. 

The Government-owned vehicle service is financed by three annual 
appropriations made by the Congress to the Department, as follows: 


Appropriation | Activity Function 


Facilities. _ “ Division of Vehicles, Bureau of Facili- | Provides staff technical guidance and 
ties, Washington, D. C. | sets policies for fleet operations. 
Do... Motor Vehicle Service, field______- Performs fleet operations, i. e., operates 
| and maintains fleet. 
Finance__.__. - Cost Analysis Section, Bureau of | Provides staff accounting guidance and 
Finance, Washington, D.C. sets motor vehicle accounting policies. 
Operations ~ ge Regional vehicle managers’ offices- ---. | Provides direct management service 
for fleet operations under their juris- 
diction. 
es Ss Regional vehicle accounting service, | Provides accounting service for fleet 
regional controllers’ office. operations in their regions. 


Since motor vehicle costs are financed by more than one appropria- 
tion, the Post Office Department should present to the Congress for 
adequate review of operations a detailed statement of financing and 
costs identified as applicable to motor vehicle operations. The 
Congress has not been presented with this type of statement. 


2. Incomplete and Inaccurate Recording of Costs of Government- 
Owned Fleet Operations 
The staff’s review of the costs which were recorded and shown as 
expenses of operating the Government-owned fleet disclosed that 
they were both incomplete and inaccurate in significant areas. 
a. Costs excluded from computation of vehicle mileage and 
hourly costs 
Total cost of repairing, fueling, and maintenance of vehicles for 
fiscal year 1957 was $41,457,124; however, vehicle mileage and hourly 
cost of operations for the year was computed on costs of $40,504,143. 
This staff requested a reconciliation of the difference to ascertain 
reasons for the exclusion of $952,981 from cost of mileage and hourly 
computations. The Department did not furnish us with the requested’ 
information. 


b. Personal service costs 

The staff noted that personal services and related costs of certain 
Post Office Department organizations established to specifically 
provide management, accounting, and related services to the Govern- 
ment-owned fleet operations were not included in calculating fleet 
hourly:and mileage costs. The costs of these organizations, the staff 
believes, represent as bona fide a cost of fleet operations as the cost 
of gas and oil consumed by the fleet and parts and materials used for 
maintenance of vehicles. A summary of personnel and estimated 
yersonal service costs excluded from vehicle operating costs are shown 
Sane. These costs were computed from fiscal year 1957 data made 
available by the Post Office Department: 





Field: 


Regional vehicle managers’ offices 





Number of 
employees 


Annual 
salary cost 


i i 81 $537, 550 
Regional vehicle accounting service, regional controllers’ offices 158 673, 950 
Total 239 1, 21, 500 
Departmental (Washington, D. C.): 
Division of Vehicles, Bureau of Facilities 25 162, 400 
Division of Cost Analysis, Bureau of Finance (¢ 6 18, 000 
' Total 31 180, 400 
Grand total 270 1, 391, 900 





In addition to these personal service costs which have been excluded, 
the staff believes that all other costs incurred by these organizations 
in the performance of their activities should be included in the cost of 
Government-owned vehicle operations. Examples of such additional 
costs would be personal service fringe benefits, travel, transportation, 
utilities, and rent. The amount of these additional expenses charge- 
able to the Government fleet operations would be significant. 


Damage claims 


During fiscal year 1957, the Post Office Department paid to the 
general public liability claims of $1,020,040 as a result of accidents 
arising from Government-owned fleet operations. This amount was 
not included in costs used to compute hourly and mileage rates for 
truck operations. 

Normal commercial practice of private fleet and vehicle operations 
is to provide for these contingencies through adequate insurance 
coverage. The cost for the insurance is included as part of the cost of 
fleet operations. The Post Office Department pays liability claims 
arising from its fleet operations as they occur from appropriated funds 
since it is the policy of the Government not to obtain such insurance 
coverage. 

In order to compare hourly and mileage rates of Government-owned 
fleet operations with private fleet and vehicle operations, the staff 
believes that the amount of claims paid by the Post Office Department 
should be included in the costs. 


d. Capitalization of office equipment, furniture, and fixtures 


Office equipment epee adding machines, calculators, book- 
‘keeping machines, etc.) and office furniture and fixtures of the regional 
vehicle managers’ offices and regional vehicle accounting services are 
not capitalized in the records of the vehicle accounting service, nor is 
there an annual depreciation allowance taken on this capital equip- 
ment and charged to the fleet operation. The staff believes this 
expense is a normal business expense chargeable to fleet operations. 
Staff inquiry into the acquisition cost and condition of office equip- 
ment at all three regional vehicle accounting services visited resulted 
in only one regional office which could furnish the approximate 
acquisition cost “of the office equipment. However, all offices indi- 
cated that the equipment was in good or new condition; similar inquiry 
was not made with respect to office furniture and fixtures. 


Oil analysis costs 


The staff noted that costs incurred for oil analysis work performed 
on Government-owned vehicles by a private laboratory under con- 
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tract with the Department were not recorded as costs to the Govern- 
ment fleet operations. The staff was informed that these costs 
amounted to about $242,000 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957. 


f. Garage facilities furnished without charge 


The staff noted that the Government-owned fleet operation is 
receiving benefits of garage facilities without being charged for such 
costs. This condition results in an understatement of costs to the 
extent of the fair rental value of these facilities. The facilities pro- 
vided to the Government fleet operations at no cost fall in two main 
categories: (1) Space in Government-owned buildings and (2) space 
in leased buildings used for mixed postal operations; that is, leased 
buildings used for postal activities with necessary garage facilities for 
the Government-owned fleet. The rents for such leased properties 
are paid by other postal activities with no costs allocated to the 
Motor Vehicle Service. At one regional office, the staff estimated 
that rents paid for leased facilities in this category annually allocable 
to the Motor Vehicle Service would be at least $50,000. 


g. Inaccurate recording of cost data 


At two regional offices, the staff noted that the vehicle accounting 
service of the Department was incorrectly charging a part of the 
maintenance costs incurred at certain facilities to driving costs. 
These facilities had no drivers, performed no driving of vehicles for 
using services, and therefore could not incur such costs. 

At one regional office, the staff noted an overstatement of vehicle- 
hire costs by about $12,000 in a motor vehicle cost statement repre- 
senting a 28-day period of operation. The motor vehicle accounting 
service informed the staff that the overstatement of costs was the 
result of changes in accounting procedures by the regaonal controller’s 


office which had not been made known to the vehicle accounting 
service. 


h. Inadequate financial control of automotive parts and 
materials 


At the Chicago and San Francisco regional offices, the staff reviewed 
the results of 1957 fiscal year-end physical inventories of automotive 
parts and materials at two large maintenance facilities. The staff 
noted that at both locations there were significant differences in 
amounts between the physical count of the automotive parts and 
materials and the amounts shown in the financial control accounts of 
the motor vehicle accounting service. The staff believes that these 
significant differences are indicative of inadequate financial control by 
the Motor Vehicle Service. This condition inevitably causes procure- 
ment actions which are not based on factual inventory levels. 

The inventory discrepancies noted were as follows: 


Parts and materials Amount, | Percentage 
‘sinetentaccibenpieesied | a physical 
inventory | inventory 
Physical Financial over over 
inventory control accounts | accounts 
accounts 
Detroit, Mich $25, 996 $19, 812 $6, 184 31 
San Francisco, Calif 18, 084 


14, 556 3, 528 24 
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In addition, the staff noted that at two larger maintenance facilities 
in these same regions, there were substantial differences between stock 
records for automotive parts and materials and the financial accounts, 
as follows 





Parts and materials Variation of 
Ci‘ Stock records} percentage 

| | over accounts} stock records 
Stock records Financial over accounts 
accounts 


| 
Chicago garage_____.__.. ‘ae $180, 145 | $144, 854 $35, 291 | 24 
Los Angeles garage eae 37, 458 | §2, 223 | (14, 765) 28 
| | 


Further, the staff ascertained the existence of large amounts of 
obsolete and excess automotive parts and materials at all four mainte- 
nance facilities. Only the San Francisco and Los Angeles garages 
could readily provide any recent details and amounts for obsolete and 
excess parts and materials included in inventory. Responsible 
officials of maintenance facilities at Detroit and Chicago admitted the 
existence of large amounts of obsolete and excess parts and materials 
in inventory but could not provide ready data as to details or amounts. 

The staff noted that the San Francisco and Los Angeles garages’ 
automotive parts and materials inventories of $18,084 and "$37,458 
included obsolete and excess parts and materials of about $7,300 and 
$9,700, respectively, which is a significant percentage of the total 
inventories in both instances. 

The staff also noted similar discrepancies in financial controls at 
these locations with respect to other classes of inventories (gasoline, 


oil, lubricants, and tires and tubes) necessary to the operation of the 
Government-owned fleet. 


Need for revision of motor vehicle accounting system 

The staff’s review of the motor vehicle accounting system disclosed 
that the accounts of the system are kept by individual maintenance 
facility and by individual vehicles of which there are some 29,000. 
This involves an inordinate amount of time for the sorting, accumula- 
tion, recording, and reporting of voluminous transactions applicable 
to the Government-owned fleet operations, many of which transactions 
were insignificant in amount. Transactions originate from all levels 
of Government-owned vehicle operations, from small post offices 
using but one or two Government-owned vehicles to the departmental 
level at Washington, D.C. 

Financial reporting of costs accumulated in the motor vehicle 
accounting records is made for each of the 13 accounting periods 
covering the Post Office Department fiscal year; each accounting 
period covers 28 days. 

The using services of the Government-owned fleet are billed at 
rates established by the Motor Vehicle Service to cover costs incurred 
for the operation and maintenance of the Government-owned fleet. 
However, the billings to using services are only memorandum in 
nature because there is no actual transfer of funds between the using 
services and the Motor Vehicle Service for the use of the Government- 
owned fleet or vehicle operators when provided. These billings are 
computed for each of the 13 accounting periods and involve the 
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sorting and tabulation of data from thousands of truck reports each 
accounting period. 

To gain a measure of consistency for the Motor Vehicle Service 
with respect to-accounting for Government motor vehicles operations, 
a fiscal handbook of Accounting and Reporting Instructions for the 
Vehicle Service was promulgated and issued by the Department to 
all field activities concerned with the operation of the Government- 
owned fleet. This handbook was issued as of July 1, 1957, and 
replaced previous instructions issued on a piecemeal basis. However, 
the staff in its visits to various locations noted wide inconsistencies in 
following the handbook instructions. 

The staff recommends that the Post Office Department modify and 
simplify its present accounting system to meet only necessary manage- 
ment needs.and eliminate voluminous recordkeeping that serves little 
or no management needs. It is the staff’s belief that such action on 
the part of the Post Office Department would provide for more 
effective accounting of motor vehicle costs and at the same time 
reduce personnel costs to maintain the accounting system. 

Voluminous vehicle operating cost records: Regional vehicle ac- 
counting services maintain vehicle operating cost records for each 
Government-owned vehicle assigned to the region. On these records 
are recorded individual vehicle cost data with respect to costs incurred 
for it during an accounting period for parts and materials, labor and 
outside repairs, and also certain statistical data covering hours used, 
mileage, etc. At the end of each accounting period, data from these 
individual vehicle records are posted on a report form by individual 
vehicle by vehicle group category; that is, by make, model, and ca- 
pacity of vehicle. Added to each vehicle gr oup category is a one-line 
entry for gas and oil, tires and tubes, depreciation, and overhead costs 
for all the vehicles in the group category. These costs are kept by 
vehicle group category only. The sum of individual vehicle costs and 
the one-line group category costs represents the total cost for the 
operation and maintenance of vehicles in each group category. 

The staff was informed that the main purpose of these recors is to 
identify vehicles incurring high costs of operation and maintenance 
and to retire the vehicles from the Government-owned fleet as uneco- 
nomical to operate. 

Under the present method of maintaining these records, vehicles 
with high costs of operation (gas and oil consumed) are not recorded 
by individual vehicle. With respect to ascertaining high vehicle 
maintenance costs, more simple methods are available than the present 
individual vehicle cost record. One method is to determine the 
vehicles requiring repetitive maintenance, and reasons for repetitive 
maintenance. This is not shown in acc sy data. Further, such 
information is readily available at maintenance facilities where vehicles 
folders are kept for each vehicle showing work performed on each 
vehicle during the year. 

The staff believes that the maintenance of individual vehicle cost 
records is unnecessary for management needs and should be discon- 
tinued. 

Excessive stock record cards at maintenance facilities: The staff 
reviewed storekeeping activities at a number of maintenance facili- 
ties. The review disclosed that storekeeping activities at the facili- 











ties included the keeping of voluminous stock record cards for account- 
ing of parts and materials required for vehicle maintenance. An indi- 
cation of voluminous stock record cards maintained at garages is 


shown in the following tabulation: : 

Garage: 
New York City, 34th St__ wo at ed Bobs OPS. 8, 000-11, 000 
Chie: igo, Main gurage ses busengee Ses .. 15, 000 

San Francisco - ics monsvamahaebekt ; : 3, 000— 5, 000 

Los Angeles, main garage_____ . ‘o otD 
Washington, D. C., main garage___ : So 3 2, 800 
Buffalo, N. Y_--- nite ans Sawer eides UO ee: ee 


Maintenance of stock record cards at these facilities requires the use 
of additional personnel. 

The staff believes that the principal reason for the large volume of 
records is the keeping of stock record cards for all truck manufac- 
turers’ parts procured, irrespective of unit price or total costs. In 
tests made by the staff, it was noted that 28 percent of the records 
are being maintained for inventories with unit price costs ranging 
from 1 to 20 cents, with relatively small total costs. 

To reduce the number of stock record cards and eliminate excessive 
stock recordkeeping and related personal service costs for their 
maintenance, the staff recommends that the Post Office Department 
establish reasonable minimum unit costs for stock record account- 
ability of parts and materials. It is the staff’s belief that procure- 
ment of items below the prescrihed minimum should be absorbed 
as an indirect cost of fleet operation. However, to insure adequate 
internal control of such procurement, the parts and materials not 
accounted for by stock records should remain in the custody of store- 
keepers until issued. 


Financial reports of motor-vehicle operations not timely 

The Post Office Department has established a system of financial 
reporting of motor-vehicle operations for each of the 13 accounting 
periods in its fiscal year. These reports are intended for the manage- 
ment levels at maintenance facilities, regional offices and the Depart- 
ment at Washington. The staff noted, however, that the financial 
reporting of the motor-vehicle operations is not timely for effective 
management use and becomes no more than a historical record of 
these operations. 

The staff reviewed the timeliness for the issuance of the department- 
wide motor-vehicle service cost accounting report for each of the first 
10 accounting periods of fiscal year 1957. We noted that the report 
for each of these periods was issued from 59 to 83 days after the close 
of the accounting period. Considering that an accounting period 
covers 28 days, the staff believes that little management use can be 
made of these reports. The report for the 13th accounting period, 
the last for fiscal vear 1957, was not issued until October 2, 1957, or 
the 4th accounting period in fiscal vear 1958. 

The staff’s review of financial re porting of motor-vehicle operations 
in the regions disclosed that the Chicago regional office was tardy in 
reporting to responsible management levels. This was stated to be 
one of the principal reasons for the untimely issuance of nationwide 
reports prepared from regional reports by the Department. 
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DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS: 


Financing vehicle operations: 


The system of appropriations used for the Post Office Depart- 
ment is not itself conductive to presenting the Congress with 
true functional costs. For some years the larger operating ap- 
propriations have been “Operations,” “Transportation,” and 
‘“Facilities.’’ Costs of handling mail have been included in both 
the first two named appropriations. Costs of operating post 
offices have been included in both “Operations” and ‘‘Facilities.”’ 
Costs related to motor-vehicle activities have been carried in 
appropriations for ‘Facilities,’ “Operations,” “Finance,” and 

‘Administration.”” The appropriations generally followed or- 
ganizational responsibilities which only partly paralleled the 
functions. For fiscal 1959 this is being partly corrected by 
bringing together in the “Operations” appropriation most of the 
funds required for actually handling the mails. Certain post- 
office expenses, however, still remain in ‘Facilities.”” These 
consist of such items as rents, utilities, postal supplies and equip- 
ment. The Department would prefer to operate under a single 
appropriation so that all costs could be presented on a truly 
functional basis in the budget document. 

In submitting its justifications to the Congress, the Depart- 
ment of necessity must follow the appropriation pattern. . Special 
functional statements can be prepared at any time that the 
Congress desires them, pulling together all costs relating to a 
function without regard to appropriation. For internal manage- 
ment purposes the Department does this in the case of the motor- 
vehicle service, so that management may be aware of all costs 
relating to this activity, regardless of how financed. 

For example, the following costs were included in the motor 
vehicle operating reports although until January 1958 they were 
not used in developing unit costs: 

Damage claims. 

Certain rents. 

Certain fuel and utilities. 

Vehicle Accounting Section. 
Regional vehicle managers offices. 

6. Certain other minor costs. 

7. Certain office equipment, furniture, and fixtures. 

One of the basic reasons for establishing the motor-vehicle-cost- 
accounting system was to develop cost-accounting data which 
would serve management to determine fund requirements for the 
operation of the Vehicle Service. This involves the preparation 
of vehicle-operating budget and the execution of the budget pro- 
gram. The budget for the vehicle managers offices are justified 
and administered by the Bureau of Operations and charged as 
regional office expense. These regional office expenses are accumu- 
lated and are included with other regional expenses required to 
be accounted for and reported to the Congress annually. Com- 
mencing January 11, 1958, the cost of the Vehicles Accounting 
Section and vehicle managers offices, are also included in overhead 
to be distributed to vehicles to produce unit costs. 
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The budget for the Division of Cost Analysis, Bureau of 
Finance, and Division of Vehicles, Bureau of Facilities, are in- 
cluded in the fund requirements for the operation of the head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. Both of these organizations 
perform functions which are not entirely related to vehicle opera- 
tions. The same group in the Division of Cost Analysis also 
consolidates and prepares reports on the mail-equipment shops, 
mail-bag repair units, and mail-bag depositories. The work 
involved in distributing the appropriate costs back against ve- 
hicles would require a system of time reporting which would serve 
no purpose insofar as financial control of the Vehicle Service is 
concerned. The Division of Vehicles is also performing functions 
relating to the procurement of vehicles and in administering hired 
vehicle service and the distribution of costs to vehicle operations 
would involve prorations and timekeeping which likewise would 
confuse the problem of controlling fund requirements for vehicle 
operations. This same concept if applied for the sole purpose of 
securing ‘“‘pure’’ costs without relation to the problem at hand, 
could require prorations of the time spent on vehicle operations 
by the Assistant Postmaster General, Facilities, and his staff, the 
Deputy Postmaster General, the Postmaster General, and even 
through the budget processes up to the Congress. 


Costs excluded from computation of vehicle mileage and hourly cost 

The difference of $952,981 referred to in the report represents 
the difference between total operating and maintenance expendi- 
tures for vehicles and the amounts distributed to Government- 
owned vehicles for purposes of determining unit costs. The 
largest single item included in this difference is $506,200 charged 
to vehicles borrowed from other agencies during Christmas 1956 
which, of course, is not chargeable to Post Office Department 
vehicles. No reconciliation has been made of the remainder of 
this difference. It is known to include certain elements of over- 
head which a few of the regions did not distribute to vehicles in 
accordance with the new policy adopted July 1, 1956. In addition 
there were some year-end adjustments made to the operating 
accounts that were not distributed in the unit-cost records. 
Current procedures require reconcilement of these two amounts 
each period. 

When the investigators inquired of the headquarters account- 
ing staff about these differences, they were furnished with a gen- 
eral explanation of their nature. The investigators never returned 
to pursue the matter and the staff member was unaware they 
were waiting for a full reconcilement of the amounts. 


Personal service costs (administration) not charged to Government 
flee t ope ration 


See comments under “Financing vehicle operations.” 
Damage claims not charged to fleet operations 

Damage claims were not charged to fleet operations and dis- 
tributed to vehicles because (1) they are not entirely attributable 
to fleet operations, (2) they were not budgeted in vehicle operating 
funds, and (3) the actual disbursement of funds for claims bears 
no relation to the costs for the accounting period in which they 
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are recorded. They sometime relate back several years prior 
to payment and to include them would cause a considerable dis- 
tortion of the costs. Since July 1, 1956, the total cost of such 
claims, however, have been shown in the operation and mainte- 
nance statement in the vehicle cost accounting report. Com- 
mencing on January 11, 1958, we have arranged to have these 
costs included in overhead distribution on as equitable a basis as 
possible. We are considering establishing bookkeeping reserves 
for claims in order to spread the costs more equitably. 


Certain office equipment, furniture and fixtures, not charged to fleet 
operations 

The only costs for office equipment, furniture, and fixtures, 
which are not charged to fleet operations is that used in the 
regional and headquarters offices. The items used at the vehicle- 
maintenance facilities have been capitalized and the depreciation 
is distributed as overhead against the fleet operations. Any such 
costs for regional operations would be insignificant. Approxi- 
mately $200,000 was originally spent on accounting equipment 
which if depreciated on ‘the basis of 10- -year service life would 
amount to only $20,000 a year. Costwise, this would amount 
to only three one-hundredths of 1 cent an hour. 

We are now working on a program, in conformance with recent 
legislation, to capitalize all fixed assets in the accounts. <A deci- 
sion has not yet been made as to how far down this program we 
will go in including minor items such as office furniture. What- 
ever policy is adopted for the Department will be applied to the 
vehicle service. 

Oil 

During fiscal year 1957, a total of $190,937 was expended for 
oil-analysis service including engineering services. Control of 
this account was at the headquarters level and initially it did not 
seem practical to distribute these costs to the 15 regions. The 
effect on our costs per mile would have been negt:gible, approxi- 
mately 3 miles per hour. 

The cost of oil-analysis work paid for by headquarters is now 
being recorded in the vehicle-service ledger and starting with 
January 11, 1958, will be included in overhead for distribution 
to individual classes of vehicles. 

Certain rents not charged to fleet operations 

In all instances where garages are rented for the specific use 
of a vehicle-maintenance facility or parking area, the amount 
of rental payments are charged to vehicle operations and distrib- 
uted to vehicles. Where a single rented building and surrounding 
area is used as a combination facility (such as a post-office build- 
ing which is also used as a transportation terminal, vehicle- 
maintenance facility, and possibly a mail-bag depository) the 
rental payments were not charged to fleet operations. This was 
because there appeared to be no convenient and economical 
method of determining the actual costs to be charged to vehicles. 

An example of the difficulties encountered is described as fol- 
lows: Let us assume that a building of 2 stories and a basement 
is used for only 2 purposes, namely, post-office operations and 
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vehicle maintenance. The post office is located on the first and 
second floor and part of the space on the first floor is used for 
executive offices. Other office space is on the second floor but 
the remaining area on these two floors is used for workrooms and 
swing rooms. The loading platform and related truck maneuver- 
ing space is part of the post-office operations. The vehicle mainte- 
nance facility is located in the basement as well as the crating 
system and document storage facilities. The problem is to deter- 
mine how much of the rental cost per square foot should be 
charged for the vehicle maintenance and applic ‘d to vehicle hourly 
and mileage costs. It would be unfair to the vehicle service to 
distribute the rental cost by using the average cost per square 
foor for the space assigned. Each such building would have to 
be appraised for the purpose of determining relative value of the 
several kinds of space occupied and used and cost distributed on 
that basis. The Department is reluctant to incur the cost of 
appraising buildings for the sake of vehicle accounting and instead 
budgets and justifies the rental cost for combination facilities in 
its regular rent account. Furthermore, the example just given 
is a relatively simple one. Because of these difficulties and 
lated expenses, we have arranged to have the charzes recorded 
as overhead, commencing on January 11, 1958, and are adopting 
a proration method for overall application so the rent charges will 
be as realistic as possible and practicable. 

Joint fuel and utility costs were originally handled in the same 
manner because of the difficulties and cost of installing separate 
meters or making accurate prorations of the costs. 

Under the general program of establishing capital values for all 
Government property referred to under item 31, appropriate 
charges for depreciation on Government space used will be made 
against the vehicle service. 

Inaccurate recording of cost data 

There are a few places where dispatchers are assigned to vehicle 
maintenance facilities where no drivers are assigned, for the 
purpose of dispatching carrier driven trucks. Heretofore, all dis- 
patching costs have been charged to the driving service but the 
Department is considering ¢ charging dispatching cost to the using 
service; 1. e., post-office oper ations or mail transportation. 

The sccabahuain nt of $12,000 has not been identified but 
apparently is the result of a clerical error. We know of no 
standard practice instructions that would cause such misstate- 
ments of cost. 

Inventory discrepancies 

The inventory figures as recorded on the vehicle accounting 
books and on the stock records have not always agreed. This 
has been caused by the manner in which inventories have been 
recorded in the two sets of records. 

Procurement obligations are recorded in the vehicle accounting 
system maintained at the regional office at time purchase orders 
are issued but the stock records maintained at the vehicle main- 
tenance facility do not reflect the items until they are received 
and placed in stock. Effective July 1, 1957, the Accounting and 
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Reporting Instructions for the Vehicle Service, Fiscal Handbook 
Series F—9, provided for the establishment of Account 25118.07, 
“Inventories in transit,’ to carry in transit items at times in the 
vehicle ledger control accounts. This eliminates the major items 
of difference between the garage stock records and the accounting 
records. 

Physical inventories are taken at vehicle maintenance facilities 
on a cycle basis so that approximately one-sixth of the stock is 
counted each accounting period. All stock is counted at the end 
of each 6-month period. Where the physical count is not in 
agreement with the quantities shown on the stock record cards, 
the stock record cards are changed to agree with the physical 
count and the difference recorded on a summary of differences. 
The differences are submitted to the vehicle accounting section 
on Form 4534: Inventory Adjustment Record, with explanations 
of any adjustments of $25 or over, on any one item. No adjust- 
ment is made on the vehicle accounting records in the regional 
office unless the net discrepancy exceeds $100 at any one repair 
unit. 

At the end of the 7th and 13th accounting periods, the stock 
record cards are totaled as to dollar value and reported by the 
vehicle maintenance facility to the Vehicle Accounting Section. 
On July 1, 1957, the procedures were changed to have this inven- 
tory supervised by responsible officials of the regional controller 
offices. Members of the staff of the Division of Internal Audit 
have also observed the inventory taking methods. 

With the establishment of the in-transit account previously de- 
scribed and with the inventory supervision exercised by the re- 
gional controller office, the principal problems relating to inven- 
tories have been eliminated. 

It would be in error to say that these in-transit items in the 
books in the Vehicle Accounting Section cause procurement 
actions which are not based on factual inventory levels. This 
assumes that procurement is based on records that are not avail- 
able to the purchaser. Furthermore, the inventory account kept 
at the regional office do not carry details of count of items, mini- 
mum stock levels and issues all of which must be taken into 
account in placing orders for stock replenishment. Procurement 
actions are based on the stock records at the site which are kept 
in agreement with the physical count in the manner hereinbefore 
described. 

Obsolete stock items carried in excessive inventory 

The obsolete stock carried in inventory at the several vehicle 
maintenance facilities represents primarily, parts and materials 
for 144 ton fleet of trucks, all of which were finally disposed of by 
September 30, 1957. The peak period for the sales of the trucks 
in the Chicago and San Francisco regions was during July and 
August. Prior to the sale of these trucks, the trucks ‘and inven- 
tories were concentrated at points where there was a good market 
for trucks. As they were sold the parts and materials thus con- 
centrated became surplus since they were of no further use. The 
parts and materials are being sold. 
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Motor vehicle accounting system 


As of July 1, 1956, accumulation of gas and oil quantities and 
costs by individual vehicles was discontinued. These costs, 
which involve the major portion of cost transactions, since that 
date have been accumulated by vehicle groups, according to size, 
make, and year of model. This very materially reduced the 
number of individual postings to the unit cost records. Similar 
postings for depreciation, overhead, tires and tubes by individual 
_ vehicles were also eliminated. Effective January 11, 1958, fur- 
ther consolidation of the groups has been made so as to eliminate 
the breakdown by make and year of model, and to combine similar 
vehicles by larger areas. At the same time, the posting of repair 
costs to individual vehicles has been eliminated, these costs now 
being accumulated by the new consolidated groups. Very sub- 
stantial savings and clerical time will result from this simplification. 

When the first important step was taken in 1956 to reduce the 
volume of detailed recordkeeping, it was accompanied by protests 
of the staff of the General Accounting Office who had played a 
leading role in the establishment of the detail system. A second 
important move toward simplification was effected on July 1, 
1957, when the comprehensive regional motor vehicle cost report 
was discontinued. Summary schedules in lieu thereof were sub- 
stituted in the regional financial statements. The third major 
step in simplification that became effective on January 11, 1958, 
was also objected to orally by the staff of the General Accounting 
Office. 

The motor vehicle accounting system was developed in 1954 
as part of the management and improvement program in the 
Post Office Department. It was a joint product of the staff of 
the Post Office Department, its accounting consultants, and the 
General Accounting Office. Actually, a General Accounting 
Office man was in direct charge of the project. Originally, it was 
the intention to have the records kept at each motor vehicle 
facility location and pilot systems were installed at several such 
facilities. Bookkeeping machines were purchased for daily post- 
ing of transactions so that the vehicle superintendent would have 
at his fingertips at all times the cost of each vehicle in his fleet. 
This was to give him information that would enable him to take 
immediate action when maintenance or operational costs on any 
single vehicle got out of line. It was not found practical, how- 
ever, to employ experienced bookkeepers for each installation and 
the decision was shortly made to centralize the motor vehicle 
bookkeeping work at the various regional offices. 

After a period of time it became apparent that at the regional 
level operating costs by individual vehicles served little useful 
purpose and the data was too late in getting back to the facilities 
superintendent to be of maximum value to him in the control of 
individual vehicle costs. Initial data developed, however, did 
serve a useful purpose in providing the new management with 
background information on unit operating costs. 

When the vehicle service was first reorganized in 1953, it was 
contemplated that eventually it would be operated on a revolving- 
fund basis. Asa step in that direction the procedure was adopted 
of charging out to using organizations the cost of vehicles provided 
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to them at average rates approximately costs. Although the 
idea of a separate revolving fund has since been abandoned as 
unnecessary and imprac tical, the distribution of the costs through 
these internal charges still serves a useful purpose. For example, 
in determining the cost of operating a given post office, the cost of 
vehicles provided to that office should properly be included. 
In making postmasters cost conscious by providing them with 
operating statements covering all of their activities, it is partic- 
ularly important to include all costs over which they have a 
measure of control. Even though they do not have responsibility 
for the unit costs, they do determine the utilization of the vehicles 
charged to them. The same is true of other installations or 
activities which call upon the vehicle service for the use of trucks. 
Stock cards 

Stock records are an integral part of the financial control over 
inventories required by Public Law 863, approved August 1, 1956. 

In the management of any vehicle-repair facility, where a 
variety of makes of vehicles are repaired, it is necessary to main- 
tain stock cards for every item of parts for which there is a manu- 
facturer’s part number, with appropriate cross-references to 
parts common to several vehicles. Such a procedure is necessary 
if an adequate stock of repair parts is to be maintained. Com- 
mon-use parts such as nuts, bolts, washers, etc., are maintained 
in gross quantities for control purposes and issued in bulk. 

The present system was adopted after examination of several 
systems recommended by manufacturers. Many low-value items 
are carried on the stock-record cards for control purposes. Unit 
prices are often low, but the basis of issue, for example, is dozen 
or gross. 

Inventory control is a continuous problem and, as excess stock- 
record cards are found, they will be eliminated. 

Vehicle financial reports 

The Department has materially simplified the reports on motor- 
vehicle costs. As of July 1, 1957, the comprehensive regional 
cost report for motor vehicles was discontinued. Summary 
schedules were substituted in lieu thereof in the monthly financial 
statements for each region. ‘The reports have been further sim- 
plified in the new procedures which became effective January 11, 
1958. 

The changes that have been made since 1954, in simplifying 
the vehicle-accounting system have materially reduced the cost, 
and by selectively concentrating on the most essential data 
have made the figures reported of more use to management. 
The operation of the Motor Vehicle Service causes expenditure 
of some $80 million per year and is of sufficient magnitude to 
justify the maintenance of the cost system. It is believed that 
the system in the past has helped materially to point the way to 
the reduction in the unit costs that have been achieved since 1954. 

Under the revised and simplified accounting and reporting 
procedures that became effective January 11, 1958, vehicle 
accounting sections are required to submit cost reports to vehicle 
managers and garage superintendents within 8 working days 
following the close of the accounting period. Summaries of 
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these reports are to be submitted to headquarters within 10 
working days following the close of each accounting period. 
Simplified national summary reports are now being developed 
and it is contemplated that they will be released about 15 working 
days following the close of the accounting period. The head- 
quarters reports, of course, cannot be issued until after all of 
the regional reports are in. Lateness by any one region delays 
the national reports. However, the points at which direct 
actions are taken, namely, the garage facilities and regiona 
offices, will regularly receive their reports at much earlier dates! 


V. Use or Venicres BY LerverR CARRIERS AND PoreNTIAL SAVINGS 


The committee requested the staff to inquire into “the costs, merits, 
or disadvantages of city delivery carrier by (a) foot, (6) bicyele, or 
(c) motor propelled vehicle including the feasibility of changes in 
methods.” 


A. Movement and expansion of population 

The extensive home-building program within the past decade has 
produced in excess of 11 million new housing units of which 9.5 
million represent single family dwellings. Migration has been from 
heavily populated urban areas to the suburbs. 

It has been estimated that by 1975 there will be an increase of 60 
million in the total population of the United States and that perhaps 
40 of the 60 million will migrate to the suburbs. While certain cities 
will double their present population, other cities will show substantial 
increases. (See exhibit 2 for the projected population increase in 33 
principal metropolitan areas.) 

Farmland and acreage have become populated areas and subdi- 
visions of individually owned homes. One of the characteristics of 
suburban development is the tendency to spread single-family dwell- 
ings over a wide area with each individual home placed on a lot 
greater in size than the homes in concentrated urban areas; a factor 
in the delivery of mail. The trend has been from apartment-type 
living to individual ownership of homes. 

B. Need for change in methods 


This pattern of population distribution makes imperative the need 
for increasing the efficiency in mail delivery by letter carriers. The 
delivery of mail by means other than walking is essential. To use 
in the suburban areas the same methods of delivery as used in con- 
centrated urban areas is manifestly not sound. From fiscal year 1952 
through fiscal year 1957, clerk and mailhandler efficiency increased 
11.6 percent. During the same period carrier efficiency decreased 
2.4 percent. (See exhibit 3 for comparative chart.) 
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DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS: 


The final results for fiscal year 1957 indicates a decrease from 
1952 of approximately 1 percent in the pieces of mail per carrier 
man-year. However, this does not mean efficiency has declined, 
but ‘atin that disproportionately more man-hours are required 
to deliver the mail to patrons who have been added to the city 
delivery service since 1952 due to the fact that expansion of 
this service in recent years has been primarily to the more 
sparsely populated communities of the metropolitan areas with 
greater distances between stops. There is every indication fewer 
man-hours were used in 1957 than in 1952 to deliver mail to the 
same patrons. 


For fiscal vear 1956, salaries and travel expenses for city delivery 
carriers aggregated $585 million. 

The staff is of the opinion that a minimum potential saving of 5 per- 
cent of total costs exists in a program which would provide vehicles 
for carriers. Such a saving would amount to approximately $30 
million annually. 


DEPARTMENT COMMENTS: 


Experience to date indicates an average maximum net annual 
potential cost re duc ‘tion of about $500 per route will be realized 
by mechanizing those routes susceptible to mechanization. It is 
indicated there are about 20, 000 such routes and this mechaniza- 
tion could result ultimately in a net annual saving of possibly 
$10 million. Mechanization of routes is proceeding as rapidly 
as practicable at this time. 


(’. Program For Provipine Letrer Carriers Wiruw VEHICLES 


The Department’s Office of Research and Engineering has initiated 
a study to determine areas where city delivery carrier service can be 
expedited. The study embraces analysis of individual carrier routes 
to ascertain whether savings can be effected and service expedited by 
providing carriers with vehicles. 

A training program has been developed and instituted by this Office 
instructing postmasters on the conduct of surveys of city delivery 
carrier routes for the purpose of determining whether the furnishing 
of vehicles would decrease costs or expedite services. Before vehicles 
are made available to carriers, certain established criteria must have 
been met in the analysis of cost savings. 

These criteria designed to test the advisability of providing vehicles 
to carriers are as follows: 

1. Elimination of parcel post routes. 

2. Elimination of relay routes. 

3. Reduction of travel time and cost to and from the route by the 


Expansion of existing routes. 
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D. Meruops Presentty Beine Usep sy Letrer CARRIERS IN THE 
Detivery or Mai 


There are approximately 88,000 city carrier delivery routes. The 
delivery of mail is accomplished on these routes by foot, bicycles, 
motorcycles, very light vehicles (scooters—“mailsters’’); %-ton “sit- 
stand”’ trucks, and conventional-type tucks. 

Foot carriers: Foot carriers deliver mail on most of the 88,000 
routes. Carriers usually deliver mail to an average of 350 stops on 
a single route. Since a carrier’s mail load is limited to 35 pounds, the 
excess of 35 pounds must be relayed to him at specified points. Further, 
since the foot carrier only delivers small parcel-post packages, delivery 
of larger packages must be made by separate parcel-post carriers. 

This delivery of mail by foot is slow, outmoded, and expensive. 
In order that mail may be delivered in an expeditious and economical 
manner and to provide for the increasing mail volume, the staff 
recommends that the Post Office Department take steps to expedite 
the mechanization of foot-carrier routes. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 

In many instances foot delivery of mail is the most practicable 
and feasible method of delivery. This is particularly true in 
heavily builtup areas where residences are built close to the 
sidewalk and on very small lots. Also, in areas where traffic 
congestion is a serious proble m, delivery of mail by vehicle is 
both costly and inefficient. The Post Office Department agrees 
with the staff that mechanization, where practicable, is desirable 
and for that reason we are making plans to accelerate the program 
as rapidly as vehicles become available. 


Bicycles: According to information furnished by the Department, 
there were 2,975 bicycle carrier routes in the continental United States 
on October 15, 1957. Mail was being delivered by bicycle at 474 
of the 38,000 post offices. The largest concentration of bicycle routes 
was in California, which had 974, and Florida, which had 858 bicycle 
routes. The remaining 1,143 bicycle carrier routes were dispersed 
throughout 316 post offices in 29 States. Out of a total of 474 post 
offices having bicycle carrier routes, 176 post offices had only 1 
bicycle route. 

During fiscal year 1957, the Department ordered 1,125 bicycles to 
be used principally as replacements on existing routes. The Depart- 
ment is planning to procure 500 bicycles in fiscal year 1958. These 
will be used primarily to replace wornout equipment as needed. 

The staff is not aware of any plan to expand the bicycle program. 

Bicycles are considered practical on routes where the distance 
between stops is 50 feet or more. The initial cost of a bicycle plus 
transportation is about $75. Since the estimated life of a bicycle is 
5 years, depreciation amounts to $1.25 a month. 

Bicycles enable carriers to carry a heavier load of mail both initially 
and from relay points since up to 150 pounds can be carried in the 
basket attached to the bicycle. This compares with a maximum 
35-pound load handled by foot carriers. The use of bicycles reduces 
the number of times a carrier is required to return to the relay box. 
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The use of bicycles also reduces the travel time to and from the 
routes. Generally, a bicycle is more reliable than public transporta- 
tion, especially if transportation schedules do not coincide with 
carrier starting and ending time. Movement between stops is faster 
on bicycle than on foot, so that bicycle carriers can cover more stops 
per route than foot carriers. Further, carrier fatigue is reduced since 
a bicycle decreases the distance to be walked and eliminates carrying 
a loaded satchel. 

A major problem in instituting bicycle service is the reluctance of 
carriers to use a bicycle long enough to become accustomed to it and 
to realize its benefits. Bicycles, of course, are not practical for use on 
extremely hilly terrain nor on snow and ice 

Although savings in money and time are not as great for bicycles as 
for motor-propelled vehicles, the staff believes the De »partment should 
give serious consideration to expanding the bicycle program where 
practicable. Its low initial cost, maintenance, the short period of 
time required to train carriers, and possible savings in time appear to 
justify the expansion of this program. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 


When the mailster program is expanded to the extent necessary, 
the need for bicycles will be very limited. 


Motor-propelled vehicles: The Post Office Department uses several 
types of motor-propelled vehicles in delivery of mail, some of which 
are conventional-type vehicles and other experimenta] functional-type 
vehicles. Among these vehic les are 3-wheeled motorcycles, 3-wheeled 
scooters and “mailsters,” left- and right-hand drive “sit-stand” trucks. 

Motorcycles: There are 92 motorcycles assigned to the Honolulu, 
Hawaii, post office; 72 service mounted delivery routes and 20 are 
used on combination routes consisting of special delivery, collections, 
and relay service. There are 2 motorcycles assigned in Puerto Rico; 
1 is used for special delivery and the other is a standby vehicle. 
Information furnished the staff indicates these are the only locations 
where motorcycles are used. Motorcycles have not proved a satis- 
factory means for delivering mail because of the fast rate of accelera- 
tion and the impractical body construction. 

The staff was advised that the Post Office Department does not 
plan to expand this type of delivery service. 


DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS: 
The Post Office Department agrees that motorcycles are not 
generally practical for delivering mail and replacement of such 
with other vehicles is planned. 


“Mailsters:’’ Mailsters are specially built Cushman 3-wheeled 
scooters, one-fourth-ton vehicle with a 500-pound or 40-cubic-foot 
capacity. A “mailster’ has a 7%-horsepower motor and can attain 
a& maximum speed of 35 miles per hour. These vehicles cost $917.50 
each. 
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The cubic capacity has proven to be reasonably adequate for parcel 
post and other mail for normal residential routes. The adoption of 
this type of vehicle should result in the elimination of regular parcel 
post routes, the discontinuance of relaying mail to carriers at specified 
points and the decrease of travel time to and from the beginning and 
ending of carrier routes. It should also decrease the time spent on 
each route. This more eflicient method of delivering mail should 
make possible the consolidation of foot routes by mechanization. 
Besides providing improved public service, the carrier, through use of 
this type of vehicle, can perform his work with less fatigue than when 
walking. 

The experiments to date indicate that delivery of parcel post by the 
regular carrier in a mailster results in improved service to the public 
and, because of the letter carrier’s familiarity with his route, a reduc- 
tion in the number of undeliverable parcels returned to stations. 
This also reduces the number of secondary handlings of parcel post 
in the post offices with resultant savings. 

For the period from July 1, 1956, through August 31, 1957, mailsters 
were installed on 479 carrier routes. Through October 28, 1957, 
1,258 mailsters had been delivered to 92 post offices. Bids have been 
circulated for the purchase of 2,390 mailsters during fiscal year 1958. 

In many instances, an inadequate number of vehicles were delivered 
to individual locations to obtain maximum benefits. Less than 10 
vehicles were assigned to each of 50 post offices; 5 or less mailsters 
were assigned to 44 of these 50 post offices. The staff is of the opinion 
that the assignment of vehicles was made without adequate planning. 
The Department should have conducted carrier route surveys in 
advance of the delivery of mailsters so that the vehicles would have 


been shipped to those post offices where the greatest economies could 
have been effected. ; 


DEPARTMENT COMMENTS: 


It should be understood that the program was still in an ex- 
perimental stage and it was considered advisable to place vehicles 
in as many different locations as possible taking into considera- 
tion terrain and weather conditions to establish criteria for use 
in making future installations. From the information thus de- 
veloped, the Department will be in a better position to properly 
allocate future consignments of these vehicles. The Depart- 
ment’s field representatives do make a general survey before 
assigning vehicles. 


Right-Hand Drive Sit-Stand Trucks: The Department is conduct- 
ing extensive experiments and considering the use of three-quarter-ton 
right-hand drive sit-stand trucks, which have a 140 or 200 cubic foot 
capacity and cost $2,317 and $2,429, respectively. The vehicles have 
sliding doors which permit rapid mounting and dismounting. It has 
been estimated that from one-half to 1 hour a day in mounting and 
dismounting time can be saved as compared with a conventional-type 
vehicle. This would amount to about $265 a year per route. The 
sit-stand truck also has a large 30 by 55 inches working shelf in front 
of the driver which facilitates the handling of mail to be delivered. 
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This truck is excellent for use on mounted routes and for collection 
of mail. It can be used to advantage for all other postal services 
except heavy parcel post routes and depot and interstation service. 
It has the advantage over the mailster because of its larger cubic 
capacity and ability to operate over rougher terrain and under most 
weather conditions. The sit-stand truck is especially satisfactory in 
areas where the distance between stops is great and where the savings 
in parcel post deliveries and elimination of relays provide a combined 
savings to justify the use of the vehicle. The sit-stand trucks (1) 
carry the largest mail load, (2) afford greater protection to the mail 
against weather, (3) are safer than bicycles or mailsters, (4) are capable 
of carrying relay mail, and (5) provide more expeditious means of 
traveling to and from the routes. 

In comparison with mailsters, these trucks (1) cost more initially, 

have higher operating costs, (3), are less maneuverable, and (4) 
have excess capacity for the volume of mail carried on normal resi- 
dential routes. 

On August 31, 1957, the Department had 5,673 right-hand drive 
sit-stand trucks in service assigned to 1,608 post offices located in all 
48 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. Approximately one-third of the total number were 
assigned to post offices in the States of California, Ohio, Texas, and 
Michigan. In over 1,100 instances, only 1 or 2 vehicles were assigned 
to individual post offices. 

The right-hand drive sit-stand trucks were being used in the fol- 
lowing services: 

1. Mounted delivery 


2. Collection and relay 
3. Parcel post delivery 
4. Special delivery 


5. Mixed delivery 

There was no master plan, as such, for the assignment of right-hand 
drive vehicles purchased in fiscal year 1957. Neither is there a master 
plan for the distribution of this type of vehicle for fiscal year 1958. 
Vehicles ordered in 1957 were used to fill requisitions on hand for 
new or replacement vehicles and to take care of the normal increase 
in requirements. Allocations and shipments of vehicles were made 
to those cities where foot routes were being mechanized, as the need 
arose, 

This type of vehicle can be used to advantage on any mounted city 
delivery route and does not have the limitations of climate, terrain, 
and cubic capacity which applies to mailsters. 


Bk. Reacrion To MecuanizaTion Program By EMPLOYEES AND AN 
EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATION 


Postmasters and employees: Postmasters and supervisory employees 
at locations visited by the staff were enthusiastic about the mechani- 
zation program. ‘They expressed the opinion that only through 
mechanization can savings in carrier costs be realized. In addition, 
they felt that having the letter carrier deliver parcel post was the 
most practical method of delivering this type of mail. 

The staff interviewed a number of carriers whose routes had been 
mechanized and the consensus of opinion was that they were pleased 
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with the change and would be reluctant to return to delivering mail 
foot. The carriers were particularly pleased with having the 
weight of the letter satchel lifted from their shoulders and the fact 
that their actual walking time had been reduced. Only two carriers 
expressed the view that they preferred to deliver mail on foot. 
National Association of Letter Carriers: The staff also discussed the 
mechanization program with a representative of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers. The representative stated that the associa 
tion was primarily interested in “getting the load off the carriers’ 
backs.” He further stated that the association was opposed to the 
use of bicycles and motorcycles, and felt that the Department should 
get rid of them as soon as possible. The association has no objection 
to the motorization program so long as the safety problems can be 
minimized. The representative stated that if the mailsters could be 
improved it would be a satisfactory vehicle. However, he stated that 
before the Department develops and finally adopts a functional 
vehicle, the association and the letter carriers should be canvassed to 
ascertain whether the vehicle meets with their approval. 


F. Estrimatep Savines Resvuttine From Mororizine CARRIER 
Rovres 


Experiments in motorizing carrier delivery routes had been con- 
ducted by the Post Office Department prior to fiscal year 1957. 
Impetus was given to the program during fiscal year 1957 and resulted 
in the utilization of 245 mailsters on foot routes. From July 1 to 
August 31, 1957, an additional 234 mailsters were put into operation on 
foot routes. In addition, a number of trucks were used in the mecha- 
nization program. 

The types of vehicles utilized in motorizing foot carriers varied 
according to location. In some instances only mailsters were in- 
stalled, while in other instances the mechanization consisted of a 
combination of mailsters and right-hand drive sit-stand trucks. At 
some locations, attempts were made to mechanize the entire city 
while in other cities an entire station or branch or a portion of the 
routes of a station or branch were mechanized. 

A program was initiated to motorize all residential carrier routes in 
four cities over a wide geographical area, namely: Montgomery, Ala., 
Lexington, Ky., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Phoenix, Ariz. 

While the e program was undertaken in the spring of 1957, only in 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, were enough vehicles assigned in time for an 
evaluation of the experiment during the periof of the staff’s study. 

Cedar Rapids mechanization program: Prior to mechanization, the 
Cedar Rapids post office was assigned 17 trucks of varying capacities 
which were being used on combined parcel post and relay routes and 
for collection purposes. To effect the mechanization program, a 
total of 67 vehicles of the following capacities were assigned: 
Capacity: Number 

¥4-ton (conventional) 2 
¥4-ton (mailster) 18 
%4-ton (140 cubic foot) 26 
34-ton (200 cubic foot) 16 
l-ton (conventional) 5 


Total 67 
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Also prior to mechanization there were 70 foot carrier routes in the 
city which were comprised of 63 residential and 7 business routes. 
After mechanization, 59 residential routes were provided with vehicles 
and 1 route was eliminated, with 3 remaining as foot routes since they 
adjoined the business section. No change was made in the seven busi- 
ness foot routes. A comparison of the operation during the first postal 
quarterly periods before and after mechanization disclosed the follow- 
ing changes in the number of hours required to deliver the mail; 





Carrier hours. 
Parcel-post hours 
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Collection hours......--....- bi dabn sini basin ghd aanalnn teks bolted b hcagntdccenon bh hidonte bide tibt | : 
Overtime hours - 


| 
| Increase Decrease 
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A comparison of costs before and after mechanization disclosed an 
average savings of about $1,140 for a 28-day accounting period, or 
approximately $15,000 a year. In addition to this dollar savings, the 
Post Office absorbed the cost of e xpanding delivery to patrons forme rly 
not receiving house delivery. 

The staff questioned the use of right-hand drive sit-stand trucks on 
carrier routes which could be served at less cost by the less expensive 
mailster. The staff was informed that trucks were used because there 
were not enough mailsters. It is estimated that about 20 mailsters 
could be used in lieu of trucks. Based on cost data, this would result 
in a 20-percent reduction in the hourly operating costs as well as a 
reduction in the original capital expenditure. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 

The initial survey and analysis of the cit y delivery routes a 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, indicated that fifty %-ton right-hand drive 
sit-stand vehicles and only 4 very light vehicles—mailsters— 
should be assigned to mechanize the city delivery service in that 
city to the greatest extent practicable. At the time of installation 
the supply of %-ton sit-stand vehicles was extremely limited and 
it was necessary to assign 14 additional mailsters in lieu of the 
same number of %-ton vehicles making a total of 18 mailsters 
assigned. 

Due to the occasional severe weather conditions at Cedar 
Rapids, it was felt that only a very limited number of mailsters 
should be used for mechanization purposes. At the end of the 
present winter season we will know which type of vehicle has been 
the more satisfactory. 


Decatur, Ga.: Although Decatur, Ga., was not one of !the cities 
planned for complete mechanization, such a program was effected in 
March 1957. All of the city’s 21 residential foot routes and formerly 
mounted routes were rearranged and completely motorized. Esti- 
mated annual savings of about $14 000 resulted. On a daily basis, 

16 hours of carrier route time, 14 hours of parcel post route time and 


2 hours of relay time, or a total of 32 hours, were saved. A compari- 
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son of the number of patrons served at June 30, 1956, and 1957, dis- 
closed that an increase of 2,122 stops had been added and absorbed 
in addition to the estimated annual savings of $14,000. Two full 
carrier routes and one part-time (auxiliary) route have been added 
since mechanization was effected in March 1957 and are included in 
the $14,000 savings. As in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the mechanization 
was accomplished by a combination of right-hand drive sit-stand 
trucks and mailsters. 

A program requesting patrons to voluntarily move their mail boxes 
from the house to the street curb was initiated by the postmaster. 
In excess of 50 percent of the patrons complied with the program. 
This accelerated the delivery of mail and was a factor in realizing the 
above-mentioned savings. Despite the indicated savings, the post- 
master was instructed by the Atlanta regional director to discontinue 
the program. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 


The policy of the Post Office Department is and has been not 
to require city delivery patrons to relocate their boxes from their 
house to the curb line. Such a requirement would result in 
inferior service and cause numerous justifiable complaints. Such 
complaints would include (1) the necessity for purchasing rural 
type boxes, (2) the cost of erecting such boxes, (3) the necessity 
for patrons to walk to the curb in all types of weather in order to 
obtain their mail, (4) such boxes are unsightly, and (5) the loca- 
tion of boxes at the curb reduces the property value. The 
Department does not contemplate changing its policy in this 
regard. 


Washington, D. C.: The Department assigned 111 mailsters to 3 
stations and branches (Friendship, Bethesda, and Chevy Chase) of 
the Washington, D. C., post office for the purpose of motorizing resi- 
dential foot routes at these locations. At the time of the staff review, 
no complete cost savings information was available. The staff was 
informed that this was due principally to the fact that carrier routes 
had not been finally adjusted. Because one of these stations formerly 
delivered all parcel post in the area served by all 3 stations and 
branches, final figures will not be available until late in December. 
In the Bethesda branch, preliminary estimates showed annual cost 
before mechanization of $266,240 and estimated costs after mecha- 
nization of $206,055, or an estimated annual savings of $60,185 at 
this branch alone. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 

A recent computation indicates the combined annual saving 
resulting from the mechanization of city delivery routes at all 3 
stations and branches mentioned might approximate $51,000, 
or about $472 per route annually. Final figures are not yet 
available. 


Atlanta postal region: More routes have been mechanized in the 
Atlanta postal region than anywhere else in the continental United 
States. The mailsters have been in operation long enough to obtain 
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reasonable net savings figures. The estimated savings as furnished 
by the Post Office Department in cities with adequate experience is 
set forth below: 


Number of Estimated | Average per 
City routes | annual | route 
mechanized | savings | 


= Se - — ——EEE =e am r 
Hialeah, Fla i : 5 


cenea 16 | $11, 256 | $704 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 35 | 22, 855 653 
Jacksonville, Fla lial 12 5, 886 | 491 
Tallahassee, Fla ‘ 20 27, 569 | 1, 378 
Augusta, Ga 5 | 6, 866 | 1, 373 
Columbus, Ga pA tes 7 7, 253 1, 036 
Decatur, Ga ; oat 22 | 14, 115 | 642 
Savannah, Ga 5 3, 989 | 798 
Charlotte, N. C Y 19 13, 165 | 693 
Gastonia, N. C eae 16 11, 204 | 700 
Charleston, 8. C 20 14, 816 741 

Total : 4 ; ; 177 138, 974 785 


' 


In addition to the above-estimated savings, there are other advan- 
tages which cannot be assigned a dollar value. For example, carriers 
using ‘‘mailsters’’ are able to take with them all parcel post for delivery 
on their routes, thus patrons receive their parcels at the same time 
they receive their regular mail. Also, the letter carrier is more 
familiar with his route than a parcel-post carrier. This results in a 
higher percentage of parcels being delivered on the first attempt and 
reduces the number of parcels to be returned to the post office to be 
picked up later by the patron or delivered on a subsequent day. 


DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS: 


The savings indicated resulting from mechanization of carrier 
routes in the Atlanta postal region is not a true indicator of the 
savings that will be realized in other sections of the country. 
The conditions (primarily climate and terrain) in the Atlanta 
region are generally better suited for the delivery of mail by 
mailsters than in most other areas. 

Also the average saving of $785 per route included the large 
saving resulting from requiring patrons to move their boxes from 
their houses to the curb line, which resulted in inferior service 
and many complaints. ‘The moving of these boxes to the curb 
line was initiated by field officials without approval by headquar- 
ters and such action was rescinded as a result of complaints 
received. 

Data available at this time indicates a net annual saving of 


about $500 per route is the maximum that can be expected from 
this program. 


G. Summary EVALUATION 


The staff believes that in many instances mailsters and right-hand 
drive sit-stand trucks or a combination of both were shipped to post 
offices where no apparent advantages could be realized because of the 
inadequate number of vehicles shipped. The staff further believes 
that the Post. Office Department assigned vehicles to post offices in a 
haphazard manner. This is borne out by the widespread assignment 
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of few mailsters at each of many locations (93) in 33 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 


The limited number of vehicles available were assigned where 
we would realize the maximum benefits possible, or on an experi- 
mental basis. 


Because of the severe winters in some of the cities where mailsters 
have been placed, it is doubtful whether the mailsters will be able to 
operate satisfactorily. The Department has not had any experience 
in operating this vehicle on ice and snow. The staff is of the opinion 
that although the experiments in these cities might prove informative, 
greater savings and advantages would have been realized if the time, 
effort, and costs of experimenting with mailsters had been expended 
in cities in the southern or southwestern part of the United States 
where severe winter weather conditions do not exist. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 

The Department, in considering a program such as mechaniza- 
tion of city carrier routes, must consider the overall operating 
picture. Had the Department expended all its efforts and funds 
for experimenting with mailsters in the southern and southwest- 
ern parts of the United States only, it would not have been possi- 
ble to determine the desirability of further mechanization in 
other localities covering a broad range of terrain and climatic 
conditions. By diversifying the experiments and conducting 
them in many locations rather than in a few choice locations, more 
firm conclusions can be reached and the end result will be a more 
effective program. 


The staff believes that a program requesting suburban patrons to 
move mail boxes from the house to the street curb would accelerate 
the delivery of mail and result in substantial savings. Such a pro- 
gram would (1) reduce the carrier’s walking time; (2) reduce the time 
required to physically place the mail in boxes: and (3) eliminate the 
necessity of mounting and dismounting from vehicles. 

This type of delive ‘ry already exists in rural areas where patrons 
are required to have mail boxes located at a point readily accessible 
to the rural carrier’s vehicle. 


DEPARTMENT’S COMMENTS: 


For the reasons previously stated, the Post Office Department 
is opposed to requiring city delivery patrons to move their mail 
boxes from the house to the street curb. 


In fiscal year 1956, city delivery service costs aggregated $585 
million or about 20 percent of the total postal expenditures. Im- 
provement and expansion of service and reduction of costs for letter- 
carrier service are of paramount importance in the efficient and 
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economical operation of the Post Office Department. The staff 
believes that effective results can be accomplished by furnishing 
functional-type vehicles to carrier now serving residential routes on 
foot. While the Department has taken steps in this direction, 
added impetus and more effective planning are needed. The staff 
believes the Department has not provided for a sufficient number of 
functional vehicles for fiscal year 1958 in order to adequately imple- 
ment the mechanization program. The budget presentation for 
fiscal year 1959 was not made available for study. The staff believes 
that the budget for fiscal year 1959 should include provisions for 
implementing the mechanization program and should consider ex- 
pansion of carrier service in view of the potential growth in popula- 
tion, especially in suburban areas. 


DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS: 


The budget presentations for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 pro- 
vided for the procurement of as many functional vehicles as then 
thought could be economically obtained and assigned. A recent 
bid advertisement, however, generated substantially more interest 
in the manufacture of mailsters than was previously indicated 
and competition is increasing. 

Continued expansion of the carrier service is provided in the 
1959 budget presentation. 


VI. EvaALuaTion or THE CosT-ASCERTAINMENT SYSTEM 


The committee requested the staff to inquire into “the statistical 
and fiscal accuracy of the cost-ascertainment system” of the Post 
Office Department. 


A. History and background information 


The Congress in 1921 was concerned with the growing postal 
deficits in the year following World War I. To inform the Congress 
on this matter, the Post Office Department gathered information on 
revenues and expenses by classes of mail. In 1925 the Postmaster 
General was authorized by legislation (39 U. S. C. 826) to continue 
the work of ascertaining the revenues and costs of the classes of mail 
and special services and to report the results annually. In 1928, the 
Congress enacted legislation (39 U. S. C. 247) requiring that fourth- 
class mail (parcel post) rates be adjusted whenever revenues were 
not sufficient to recover costs. This legislation requires periodic 
revenue and cost determination for fourth-class mail matter. 


B. Description of the cost-ascertainment system 


The cost-ascertainment system is a process by which samples of 
revenue and work flow are collected at selected postal installations 
for selected periods. This information is used to project, for each 

class of mail and special service, the volume, the relative use of per- 
sonnel and facilities, and the postage previously collected. The per- 
centages developed are used to allocate the total revenues and expenses 
to the various classes of mail and special services. 


21295—58——18 
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The nature of postal operations is not readily susceptible to the 
usual cost-accounting approach. Postal operations are conducted in 
over 40,000 postal installations by more than one-half million employ- 
ees, annually handling 59 billion pieces of mail and 800 million special 
service transactions, each of which generates revenue measured in 
pennies. Mail revenue is classified by the method in which the postage 
was collected, such as sale of stamps and stamped paper, payment for 
meter settings, etc. E uxpenses are classified by activity and object, 
such as clerks’ salaries, carriers’ salaries, rents, etc. Since the several 
classes of mail and special services are to a considerable extent handled 
on a commingled basis by the same employees in post offices, in 
terminals, in transit and delivery, and in the same buildings, vehicles 
and other facilities, the distribution of the revenues and commonly 
incurred costs to the jointly processed services to which they apply 
imposes practical problems. 

The cost-ascertainment system is not a cost-accounting system in 
the usual sense as actual costs are not accumulated throughout the 
year. Rather, it is a periodical hybrid statistical and fiscal study. 


C’. Cost of operating the system 


The Department estimated in July 1953 that the cost of operating 
the cost-ascertainment system was about $1.5 million a year. Since 
that time this cost has increased. The staff believes that for this 
annual expenditure it should be possible to develop information which 
would be useful to management in the control of costs in day-to-day 
operations, in addition to supplying the information presently derived 
from the cost-ascertainment system. If this cannot be achieved, it 
would appear advisable to determine which part of the cost ascertain- 
ment results are most useful and devise some simpler and less costly 
method of developing such information. 


D. Use of cost-ascertainment results by the Department 


The information developed by the cost-ascertainment system is 
used by the Department to determine when parcel-post rates should 
be adjusted, as a guide to the Postmaster General for adjusting other 
rates and fees which he has the authority to establish, and as a factor 
to be considered by the Congress in establishing postal rates. The 
information is also used for reporting purposes to disclose certain in- 
formation not available from the accounting records, such as the cost 
of operating the Postal Savings System. It has also been used to 
establish the rate of reimbursement for services performed for other 
Government agencies. Certain information derived therefrom is used 
in estimating future workloads for determining budget requirements. 

Cost-ascertainment results are not used by management to measure 
efficiency, to control production on a responsibility basis, or to control 
costs in day-to-day operations. 


EE. Apportionment principle used 


The cost-ascertainment system samples the work flowing through 
selected postal installations during selected periods. The work flow 
is measured by actual count or is computed from some other unit of 
measurement by application of conversion factors. Relative amounts 
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of time and use of facilities required to handle the respective types 
of mail or service is also measured. Resulting percentages are then 
applied to the total revenues collected and total expenses incurred, 
as recorded in the accounting records, to develop the amounts which 
are to be allocated to each class of mail or service. The Department 
attempts to distribute its expenses to each class of service on the basis 
of use of personnel and facilities. In applying this “use” principle 
the Department treats each class of service as being of equal impor- 
tance and does not include any differential for intangible factors such 
as priority handling, except to the extent that such factors may be 
reflected in the use of personnel and facilities. 

In the absence of any stated policy by the Congress, the staff 
believes that the Department has the right to select any recognized 


apportioning policy. The “use” principle is an acceptable method of 
allocating joint costs. 


F. Conversion procedures used 


In apportioning revenues and expenses to classes of mail and special 
services, the Department develops ratios to convert pieces and weight 
of mail into dollars. The conversion ratios are developed by means 
of tests and are applied to piece or weight information obtained from 
other cost-ascertainment tests. The use of conversion ratios is a 
practical means of obtaining reasonably accurate information. The 
staff found little or no evidence that the Department verified the 
accuracy of the conversion ratios used to compute metered mail 
revenue during test weeks. 


G. Evaluation of statistical accuracy 


1. Use of Judgment Samples 


The methods of sampling in the cost-ascertainment system repre- 
sent an application of judgment sampling as distinguished from the 
more modern sampling methods known as probability sampling. In 
judgment sampling, the ultimate selection of the units to be included 
in the sample is not made on a strict chance basis, but rather depends 
upon judgments of some sort as to which units are selected. Judg- 
ment samples often take the form of careful efforts at selection of a 
representative sample by controlling the sample selection to insure 
that various types of units are included in the sample in designated 
proportions. But in the actual selection of the sample, the chance 
of some or all members of the population being chosen is unknown. 
Judgment sampling methods have the disadvantages of providing 
estimates that may be subject to conscious or unconscious biases, do 
not allow objective evaluation of the precision of these estimates, and 
do not permit the full use of modern sampling theory to guide in 
efficient sample design. 

2. Use of Probability Sampling Methods 


In a modern sampling system the use of a probability sample has 
been demonstrated to render results the reliability of which can be 
measured, 

A probability sample is one in which every element of the population 
being sampled (pieces of mail, mail carriers, post offices, or whatever 
is being studied) has a chance or probability of being included in the 
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sample and, moreover, that the chance or probability is known. 
Often, but not necessarily, each unit has an equal chance of being 
included in the sample. The knowledge of the probability of in- 
clusion of various elements of the population makes it possible 
apply appropriate weights to the sample results so as to yield esti- 
mates for which the risk of error can be measured and controlled. 
With probability samples the units can be grouped into more or less 
homogeneous strata, prior to sample selection, and other steps can be 
taken to increase the re ‘liability of results for a given size of sample. 
But in every instance the units selected for the sample are determined 
strictly by a chance process, and in no sense by the judgment of the 
sampler. 

All sample estimates are subject to errors. But if the actual work 
of sample selection, summarization, and estimation is carried out in 
conformance with the specifications of the sample survey design, the 
amount or direction of sampling error for a particular sample design 
or size of sample will be the result of chance factors and cannot be 
influenced, either consciously or unconsciously, by the judgments, 
opinions, or experience of the person responsible for designing or 
selecting the sample. Moreover, the risk of error or the sampling 
reliability of the figures obtained from a prebability sample can, by 
the application of mathematical theory, be derived from the sample 
itself, provided a reasonably large enough sample is drawn. In other 
words, the sample itself furnishes the basis for determining the range 
of differences that can reasonably be expected between sample esti- 
mates such as the one available from a particular sample and what 
would have been obtained from a complete count. The larger and 
better designed a probability sample is the smaller the range of 
error—that is, the greater the probability that the sample results 
will be close to the results of 2 complete count. 

If a sample is not a probability sample, no mathematical basis exists 
for determining the “reliability” of the results. 

Thus the use of probability methods: 

(a) Allows objective evaluation of the precision of the sample esti- 
mates; 

(b) Provides estimates that are not subject to conscious or uncon- 
scious biases resulting from the exercise of judgments in the sample 
selection ; and 

(c) Permits the full use of modern sampling theory to guide in effi- 
cient sample design. 


3. Sample Selection Methods Used by the Post Office Department 


Samples of the mail are counted during 4 out of the 52 weeks of the 
year. The weeks selected are spaced one to each quarter to cover as 
nearly as possible a complete cycle of the days of the month. Counts 
are conducted at selected large and small post offices throughout the 
country. Samples are also made of mails transported by railroad, air, 
and truck, on rural routes, and at certain points where unusually 
heavy publishers’ mails originate. 

The samples cover 24 hours a day for the 7 consecutive days of the 
cost-ascertainment week. In addition to recording the amount of 
revenue (in dollars) and expense (in hours), in appropriate instances, 
the number of pieces of mail and special service transactions, the weight 
of the mail, and the cubic volume of the mail is determined. 
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In the sample selection, the Department has used the judgment 
method, which has as its objective the attainment of representative- 


ness. In the staff’s opinion, this ae has not been accomplished 
in many instances in view of the following: 


a. Weeks selected 


In the selection of weeks when mail was sampled, the staff found 
that in the 56 weeks selected during the last 14 years, 55 percent 
were the same weeks selected in the immediately preceding year. 
During this period, no weeks were selected in the months of April, 
July, or October nor during the first 29 days of January. 


b. Post office selected 


As a general rule, the post offices selected for inclusion in the sample 
remain the same for an indefinite number of years. An analysis of 
post office rotation disclosed an annual turnover of about 5 percent. 
It was found that 62 percent, or 123 out of the 199 third- and fourth- 


class post offices sampled during fiscal year 1957 had been selected 
for the last 8 years. 


c. City carrier routes selected 


The staff’s review of city carrier routes disclosed the following: 
1. Limitations on the number of routes sampled. 
2. Repetitive selection of the same routes. This precludes the 
selection of newly established routes. 
3. Policies and procedures which precluded the selection of 
some routes. 

The maximum number of route samples prescribed by the Depart- 
ment for any post office is limited to 480 per annum, that is 120 per 
period. At the post offices reviewed the average sample coverage 
was about one-fourth of 1 percent of the routes. 

Some postmasters sample the same route each day of the week while 
others sample different routes each day. The selection of the same 
route each day results in repetitive testing. The repetition was found 
to be as high as 90 percent. 

At some post offices, (1) no samples of routes were conducted on 
Saturdays, (2) there was a tendency to limit the sample on Mondays 


and Fridays, and (3) routes served by substitute and slow carriers 
were not selected. 


d. Rural carrier routes selected 


Generally, post offices designated to conduct rural carrier route sam- 
ples continue to do so from year to year. This policy limits the sample 
coverage of rural routes to 1.2 percent of the 18,000 post offices from 
which 32,000 rural routes emanate. It was found that 92 percent of 
the tests conducted at second-class post offices in a 3-year period 
covered the same rural carrier routes. 

e. Railway post offices 


In the review of sample selection at 14 of the 15 Postal Transporta- 
tion Service regional installations, it was found that all but 2 installa- 
tions tested the same railway post offices each cost ascertainment 
period and from year to year. 


f. Small railway post office terminals 


Samples are taken at all large railway post office terminals. Small 
terminals are sampled on a selective basis. During the past 5 years, 
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samples have been taken at about 10 of the 45 small terminals. It was 
found that half of the samples had been or were scheduled to be con- 
ducted at the same small terminals during fiscal years 1953 through 
1957. 


4. Summary Evaluation of Statistical Accuracy of Cost-Ascertain- 
ment System 

The samples selected for cost ascertainment have not been chosen 
by the advanced methods available today known as_ probability 
sampling methods. The cost-ascertainment system involves sampling 
at three different stages, namely (1) the sampling of post offices _ 
railway post offices, etc., (2) the sampling within post ee and ( 
the sampling of time per ods within the year. If any one of the anne 
is not sampled with known probabilities, it will follow that the prob- 
ability of the ultimate selection, which involves all three stages, will 
be unknown. In the present cost-ascertainment system, probability 
sampling has not been used in any of the stages (with the exception of 
the largest post offices, which have been selected with certainty). In 
place of probability samples, the system asks for “representative” 
selections both of post offices and within post offices. However, 
“representative” is impossible to define objectively without assuming 
independent knowledge of the final results that the sample is expected 
to measure. 

In the sempling of time periods, the system designates 4 weeks of 
the year for cost-ascertainment. These weeks are not selected with 
known probabilities. Also important from a sampling point of view 
is that a probability selection of such large time periods would be 
inefficient. The return is small in terms of the reliability of the sta- 
tistical information obtained for the money and effort expended. 

In order to be able to evaluate the reliability of the figures for a 

particular year as generated by the present cost ascertainment system, 
a comparison would have to be made against the true figures or 
against estimates of known and adequate reliability. To obtain the 
true figures or the estimates of known reliability, one would need 
either a complete count or a probability sample. Complete counts 
of the figures which the cost-ascertainment system is intended to 
produce are obviously unattainable for any past period; and because 
the cost-ascertainment system is itself not a probability sample, its 
results cannot be objectively evaluated without such comparisons. 
It might be added here that even if a complete count (or a supple- 
me ntary probability sample) were available as a check for 1 particular 
period or 1 particular year, and even if the present cost-ascertainment 
system yielded substantially the same results as the check, there would 
still be no assurance that the cost-ascertainment system would 
produce valid results for future periods. This situation results from 
the use of judgment sample. 

Since the sample selections in the cost-ascertainment system are 
judgment selections rather than random or probability selections, it 
is not feasible to measure the degree of reliability of the results. The 
staff believes the results of the present cost-ascertainment system can 
only serve as indications of the relationship between the various 
classes of revenue and related expense. 

The publication of the figures on cost ascertainment should include 
qualifications so that the reader does not interpret the figures as being 
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highly accurate and certainly not to the number of decimal places 
shown in the cost-ascertainment publications. The staff’s criticism 
of the post office sample is that it does not take advantage of modern 
developments in sampling theory and practice and consequently 
cannot yield results of measurable accuracy nor as much accuracy 
in relation to costs as could be obtained by adopting more modern 
methods. The absence of a probability sample does not necessarily 
mean that the results from the cost-ascertainment system either are 
or are not incorrect or misleading but in the opinion of this staff 
there is no assurance that the results do not contain serious biases 
and that no objective measures of their reliability are available. 

Cost-Ascertainment System Should Use Probability Sampling Basis 

The staff believes that the cost-ascertainment system should be put 
on a probability sampling basis. We believe that this is bracken 
and feasible, will provide not only measurable reliability but more 
reliable results per unit of cost, and will permit sampling operations 
to be carried out with less burden on the regular postal operations. 
The total allocation of funds to such a project should be determined 
by the purposes to be served and the accuracy requirements and fre- 
quency and amount of detail needed to serve these purposes. 

There is need for careful review of the purposes to be served by the 
cost-ascertainment studies and the accuracy required in order to 
serve these purposes. The accuracy requirements of the system should 
be sharpened by setting forth the important estimates the system 
is to produce and indications of the consequences of differing levels 
of errors. The question of whether the purposes of the system 


should be broadened for administration and control should also form 
a part of this review. 
6. Suggestions for Improvement in Cost-Ascertainment System 

The Post Office Department staff should include an able staff of 
mathematical statisticians competent in the field of sample surveys. 
This staff would work initially on the problem of converting to im- 
proved methods and then do continuing work to assure that the execu- 
tion of the system conforms to the technical requirements of a prob- 
ability system. This staff cannot undertake to propose a new system. 
This takes fuller study by the Post Office Department and evaulation 
of costs, feasibility, and efficiency of the particular alternatives that 
appear desirable. The statistical function now seems to be regarded 
as subsidiary to the accounting function. It should be given as im- 
portant a role as accounting if the returns in cost ascertainment and 
other areas from modern statistical methods are to be realized. 

We make the following specific suggestions to be adopted in a 
probability sampling approach to the extent that they prove workable 
and efficient after further study: 

(a) Samples of time should be small and practically continuous 
and in any event much more frequently than the four periods a year 
used in the present system. This should result in gains in efficiency, 
with greater accuracy from a smaller total sample, and might also 
furnish useful results on a more current basis. 

(6) Sampling for revenue should be done at the outgoing stage of 
the mail of a post office rather than at the incoming stage. Efficient 
sampling units exist at present in the form of mail carrier routes, truck 
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routes, etc. Mail within such units might be subsampled if further 
study indicates such a course is desirable. 

(c) Full-time employees whose sole responsibility it is to take and 
observe small samples of mail should be utilized for much of the cost 
ascertainment work. 

(d) The sample system should be such as to avoid the possible 
bias present when the work assignment of a sampled employee is 
influenced by the fact that he falJs in the sample. 


H. Evaluation of the fiscal accuracy 


Various apportioning procedures are used, each specifically designed 
to meet the special requirements of each of the accounts being appor- 
tioned. The Department makes about 50 different apportionments of 
accounts and groups of accounts. In apportioning expense accounts, 
“‘use’”’ is the underlying principle. This staff found that some of the 
allocations did not result in fair and reasonable apportionments of 
revenues and expenses. Specific examples are set forth below: 


1. Adjustment of First-Class Mail Revenues 


Since fiscal year 1955, the Department has been making an adjust- 
ment of first-class mail revenues each quarter to allow for heavy first- 
class mailing at the beginning and end of each month. Each quarter, 
portions of test revenues were deferred or anticipated. The Depart- 
ment failed to recognize that the net of such deferrals and anticipations 
should balance to zero at the end of the year. Test revenues deferred 
earlier in the year were not picked up at year end. 

Our examination disclosed that this caused the revenue allocated to 
first-class mail during fiscal year 1955 to be understated by $14.3 
million at 7 post offices with annual receipts in excess of $15 million 
and all post offices in the cost ascertainment group having annual 
receipts ranging from $90,000 to $15 million. 

2. City Carrier Street Time 

The Department apportions half of city carrier street-time expense 
of about $180 million to classes of mail on the basis of delivery stops 
in which only the class of mail is recognized, regardless of the number 
of letters delivered in each class. The effect of this method is that it 
establishes a ceiling on the amount of expense which could be charted 
to any one class of mail. 

The staff recognizes the difficulties inherent in apportioning street 
time to classes of mail where all classes are handled jointly. By usin 
an apportioning principle which recognizes only the class of mai 
delivered at a stop, the Department may be undercharging those 
classes of mail which are most frequently handled. Our review dis- 
closed such possible undercharges to first- and third-class mail. 


3. Third- and Fourth-Class Post Office General Window Service 
Window service at third- and fourth-class post offices consists 
principally of delivering mail to patrons. The cost of operating 
general window service at these post offices was allocated to classes 
of mail based on the time required to handle outgoing mails and special 
services as well as the delivery of mail to patrons. The staff believes 
outgoing mails and special services expense should be excluded from 
the base. Identifiable services such as stamp sales, money orders 
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and postal savings are direct charges based on the time required to 
perform these services. 

In fiscal year 1955, the use of this base resulted in undercharges to 
second- and third-class mail aggregating $4.5 million. Correspond- 


ing overcharges were made, principally to first-class mail and money 
order expense. 


4. Terminal and Piece Handling Charges 


In fiscal year 1955, the Department allocated terminal and piece 
handling charges on the basis of mileage costs. ‘Terminal and piece 
handling expenses are paid for loading | ‘and unloading mail on trains 
and are independent of distance carried. Mileage costs are based 
on distance al volume. The staff believes that these expenses 
should be distributed on the basis of the classes of mail handled. 

It is estimated that the method used by the Department for the 
fiscal year 1955 resulted in overcharges to first- and second-class 
mail aggregating $1,200,000. Corresponding undercharges were 
made to third- and fourth-class mail. 


Transportation Expense Apportionment 


The Department uses cubic-foot-miles by class of mail as a basis to 
allocate expenses incurred in the transportation of mail by rail and 
star route carriers to the several classes of mail. The cubic-foot- 
miles were derived from samples of mail originating at selected post 
offices and the average distance the mail traveled. By deducting 
mail not traveling on the railroads, the remaining cubic-foot-miles 
represented the mail, by classes, using the railroads for transporting 
the mail. The Department used this basis, which for fourth-class 
mail represented 70 percent, not only for distributing expenses for 
rail transportation but also for star route service of $32 million, the 
component parts of which are not similar to mail traveling on rail- 
roads. About one-half of the star route costs are incurred for serv- 
ice to rural areas. Fourth-class mail is only about 5 percent of rural 
mails. The allocation of star route expense on the basis used by the 
Department results in overcharging fourth-class mail with similar 
undercharges to the other classes of mail. 

The transportation costs of the mail traveling in the storage area 
of railway post-office cars ($21 million) was also distributed by using 
70 percent as applicable to fourth-class mail. According to tests 
developed by the Post Office Department, fourth-class mail traveling 
in railroad post offices aggregated about 37 percent. The allocation 
of this expense on the basis used by the Post Office Department re- 
sults in significant overcharges to fourth-class mail. 


6. Summary Evaluation of Fiscal Accuracy of Cost-Ascertainment 
System 

The above-cited instances disclose several areas where the propriety 
of allocations of revenues and expenses to class of mail or service is 
questionable. The staff was not able to determine the total effect 
of these improper allocations as the work flow cannot be reconstructed 
to apply improved tests and allocations to the conditions existing at 
the time of the original tests. While certain weaknesses have been 
pointed out which “could affect the results of the system, the staff 
does not necessarily advocate refinements which would increase costs 
out of proportion to the value of additional accuracy. The staff 
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believes that the Department should study the feasibility of using 
volume and other statistics which are regularly gathered for controlling 
operations, to also serve the purpose of cost ascertainment. 


I. Reviews of the cost-ascertainment system by others 


During its thirty odd years of operation the cost-ascertainment 
system has been subjected to review by special consultants, with 
varying comments on the reasonableness of the accuracy of the 
system. 

In 1956 a review was made by the Bureau of the Budget at the 
request of the Post Office Department, which requested an opinion 
on: 

1. The statistical validity of the sampling procedures; and 

2. The application of the sampling results accountingwise to cost 

ascertainment. 

To assist in the evaluation, the Bureau of the Budget obtained the 
services of three outstanding Government statisticians. After a 
limited examination, it was the consensus of the statisticians that they 
could not make a definite statement on the reliability of the cost- 
ascertainment results, inasmuch as probability methods were not 
used. Representatives of the Bureau of the Budget and the three 
Government statisticians testified on April 18, 1957, before the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, House of Representatives. 
(See pp. 811 through 837 of the hearings.) 

While the Bureau of the Budget has not issued a written report on 
the findings of the statisticians, they did issue a brief report dated 
September 4, 1957, on the accounting phase of the cost ascertainment 
system. The report concludes that “the accounting procedures as 
they are applied by the Post Office Department in the cost ascertain- 
ment system represent an adequate and appropriate method for the 
determination of operating results by classes of mail and services.” 
The staff does not concur with this opinion for the reasons hereinbefore 
stated. 

As recently as July 1, 1957, the Post Office Department engaged 
Touche, Niven, Bailey and Smart, a national firm of certified public 
accountants to determine the feasibility of using statistical sampling 
methods in the cost ascertainment system. The consultants sub- 
mitted a report on October 31, 1957, which contained several recom- 
mendations, the substance of which coincides in general with the 
suggestions made by the staff in this report. The consultants recom- 
mend the adoption of a “statistical’? method of sampling in lieu of 
judgment sampling used by the Post Office Department. The report 
states that improvements would result in the following areas: 

(a) The accuracy of the sample estimates could be measured; 

(6) Future sample sizes, to meet stipulated requirements of ac- 
curacy and cost levels, could be determined; 

(c) Continuous and current estimates of the allocation factors 
would be available to management throughout the vear; and 

(d) Future samples would cause less interruption in post office 
operations since they would be drawn continuously throughout the 
year. 

Mr. Gary. This deals with the cost-ascertainment system, which 
has been used. I believe an independent accounting firm has reached 
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practically the same conclusions as the investigators. You stated, 
Mr. Gillette, to the committee that you were adopting some of these 
recommendations. 

Mr. Giuuerre. I understand your question to refer to the appli- 
cability of so-called probability-sampling techniques, Mr. Chairman. 
It would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that we are studying the 
feasibility of some possible application of these techniques to portions 
of our sampling processes. I am, personally, convinced that, if such 
applications were made, there would be no significant changes what- 
soever from the present results of the cost-ascertainment system; 
these have been reviewed over and over again through the years by 
experts, and found acceptable. The study made by the accounting 
firm was very preliminary. It did not raise questions concerning 
present procedures, but it did suggest as feasible some alternative 
probability-sampling methods. We are reviewing these suggestions 
and the comments of your investigating group as “part of our contin- 
uing effort to improve individual ‘procedural techniques in the cost- 
ascertainment system. 

Mr. Sessions. I would like to point out that the investigating 
committee’s report does agree with certain conclusions that we have 
with regard to the value “of judgment versus probability sampling. 
However, I wish to point out that any improvement in this particular 
area is a ‘continuing improvement which the Post Office Department 
has been working on, and there are many other statements made about 
the cost-ascertainment system which we do not entirely agree with. 

I also would like to point out that because we may at some time 
utilize probability-sampling techniques does not in any way imply 
that judgment sampling is not, in our opinion, a satisfactory and 
reasonably accurate method of obtaining results which the cost- 
ascertainment system is purported to, and does, actually attain. 

Mr. Gitierre. Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to place 
an additional statement in the record covering these points, if I may, 
which will give the committee more detail. 

Mr. Gary. We will be glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Gitterre. I would like to emphasize we are not able to agree 
with some of the recommendations of the investigating staff in 
respect to the apportionment and allocation of costs, and certain 
other matters, which I will detail in the statement that I put in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


De scription of cost-ascertainment system 

The cost-ascertainment system is, in fact, a cost-accounting system. 
Because of the magnitude and complexity of the Department’s opera- 
tions, it is not feasible to develop cost by classes of mail and service 
on a continuous basis. The magnitude of the operations are such 
that the same practical result can be obtained by the use of statistical- 
sampling methods. Such procedures are followed under similar cir- 
cumstances in private industry, and the results thereof are accorded 
the same recognition as a continuous cost-accounting system operated 
as part of the financial accounts. 


Cost of operating the system 


The present annual cost of operating the system is estimated at $2 
million, which is not large in relation to the mail volume of 61 billion 
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pieces and $3.3 billion in expenditures. Consideration is now being 
given to the integration of the data currently developed for manage- 
ment purposes at post offices above $200,000 in annual receipts with 
the data required for the system. This might effect some saving; 
however less than one-fourth of the designated cost-ascertainment 
offices fall in this range. 


Use of the system 


The cost-ascertainment system was designed primarily to estimate 
the gain or loss on each class of mail or service, as required by law. 

This information has been extremely helpful to the Department and 
the Congress as a starting point in developing changes in rates, al- 
though factors other than cost are involved in most ratemaking policy 
questions. In addition, the system produces data essential to the 
development of annual budget estimates for submission to the Con- 
gress. The number of pieces of mail, for instance, is the most impor- 
tant single yardstick in determining fund requirements. Mail volume 
and revenue by classes of mail are also essential in predicting future 
revenues, which is essential for fiscal planning of the Government. 

Cost-ascertainment results showing revenue and volume by classes 
of mail for the Nation as a whole are not, in themselves, useful tools 
to management in the day-to-day control of operations. For this pur- 
pose, cost by areas of responsibility and volume in terms of workload 
are required on a continuing basis. Such information is presently 
being gathered as part of the general accounting and statistical report- 
ing system of the Department. Studies are underway to use more of 
the data gathered in the workload-measurement system in developing 
cost-ascertainment data, but the two different types of information 
will always be required. For example, the workload of a given post 
office consists of not only originating mail but incoming mail that has 
already been accounted for as originating mail elsewhere. Further- 
more, it would exclude originating mail fully processed by a mailer 
that required a minimum of handling at the office of mailing. Finally, 
weight must be given to the various types of mail in establishing work- 
load, since there is obviously more work involved in handling a large 
parcel than a first-class letter. 

Adjustment of first-class mail revenues 

Measurements are made of the increases occurring during end-of- 
month and first-of-month mailing periods for first-class mail, and ad- 
justments are made in the statistical base-week data which will recog- 
nize these volumes in the postal-quarter data produced from the base 
week. Neither deferral nor anticipation of revenue is the purpose of 
the adjustment in question. Obviously, the adjustment data must 
properly reflect both the postal business days and the cyclical relation- 
ship of the statistical week in the separate quarters. These relation- 
ships vary from quarter to quarter in the test data, and it is evident 
the adjustments need not balance to zero for a year. 

The system used by the Department, applied on a quarterly basis, 
recognizes a 13-week cycle in each calendar quarter. We believe that 
it more accurately evaluates the impact of the abnormal business mail- 
ings of first-class mail occurring at the beginning and at the close of 
each month. 
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City carrier street time 


The method used by the Department in allocating the expense of 
street time of city-delivery carriers recognizes both the number of 
delivery stops made by carriers and the number of pieces of each class 
of mail delivered. It is considered a more appropriate measure of the 
use of the carriers services than a formula which would give effect only 
to the number of pieces of each class delivered, since this would ignore 


the effect of multiple deliveries which are made by carriers at a single 
stop. 


General window service at third- and fourth-class offices 


The formula for apportioning costs of general window service (gen- 
eral delivery, box service, and inquiries) at third- and fourth-class 
offices was revised in the cost-ascertainment report for the fiscal year 


1956. This revision effectively met the objection to the procedures 
stated in the staff report. 


Terminal and piece-handling charges 


Prior to the fiscal year 1957, the initial separation of terminal and 
piece-handling costs applicable to full storage cars and lesser units 
was made on a basis that gave effect to mileage on the costs of these 
services. This gave effect to differences in the number of loadings and 
unloadings required on varying lengths of haui. The allocation of 
these expenses to the classes of mail was made on the basis of relative 
physical volume without regard to mileage. Beginning with the fiscal 
year 1957, the refinement of making the initial separation of expense 
to full cars and lesser units was discontinued. 


Star-route service 


Star-route service is primarily a transportation service. The 
relatively small part of the service similar to rural-carrier service is 
treated, appropriately based on studies made on rural routes. The 
composition of the mails transported into rural areas is not sub- 
stantially different than mails carried elsewhere. The relative pro- 
portion of fourth-class mail handled in rural areas is at least as high 
as the average, because of the greater use of mail-order services. 


Mail carried in the storage area of railway post-office cars 


The volume of mail transported in storage areas of railway post- 
office cars is considerably greater than 37 percent, which is the relative 
number of sacks and outside pieces of fourth-class mail loaded in these 
cars. It does not take into consideration (a) the volume of fourth- 
class mail transported in mixed sacks with other classes, (b) relative 
cubic displacement of sacks and pouches containing different types of 
mail, and (c) variations in average haul. 

In any ae since there is no question as to the accuracy of the 
overall relative weight of fourth-class mail to the total, any over- 
allocation of costs for the segments handled by railway post-office 
cars and star routes would be offset by corresponding underallocation 
of costs for the remainder of this class of mail. It should be noted 
that in the concluding paragraph No. 6 of section VI—H of the report, 
the investigators state: “The staff was not able to determine the total 
effect of these improper allocations * * *,”’ It is our judgment, 
which has been confirmed by the studies of qualified experts, that the 
end results of the cost-ascertainment system are substantially accurate, 
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Mr. SumMeERFIELD. I would like to make it clear there has been no 
change as far as policy is concerned as to the Department’s cost- 
ascertainment system. 

Mr. Gary. I think that matter can be clarified in the statement. 

Mr. SumMerrIevD. I did not want anyone to misunderstand in this 
committee at this time that there has been any definite decision made 
because I have not made such decision. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SumMERFIELD. | will supply a statement for the record. 

(Mr. Summerfield’s statement is as follows:) 

The cost-ascertainment system was authorized by Congress over 
30 years ago to develop data that might be used for allocating the 
costs and revenue to the different classes of mail and special services. 
Its results have been publicly accepted for years as the cost basis 
for ratemaking purposes. 

For ex xample, the Interstate Commerce Commission has accepted 
the findings of the cost ascertainment system in approving a number 
of fourth-class mail-rate increases. The last major case of this kind 
was decided in 1953 largely on the basis of these cost results. 

Also, in an independent appraisal of the system by Maurice H. 
Stans, then executive partner in Alexander Grant & Co., Mr. Stans 
found that the system was “basically sound” and “fairly reflects the 
costs chargeable to classes of mail and service” (hearings on H. R. 
6052, 83d Cong., Ist sess., pp. 52-53). 

Similarly the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
on February 25, 1954, stated in House Report 1252 on H. R. 6052, 
83d Congress, 2d session, that the Department’s cost ascertainment 
‘system ‘‘* * * has been expanded and improved from time to time 
in line with experience and to reflect changing conditions in the postal 
service. In periodic and exhaustive independent scrutiny and analysis 
by professional accounting and statistical organizations through the 
years the application of the basic cost-ascertainment concepts and 
techniques have been sustained and the substantial accuracy of the 
figures established. * * * The statistical information used and the 
judgment exercised in cost ascertainment appear to be reasonable and 
the methods actually were not seriously challenged at the hearings.”’ 

Recently, an accountant on the staff of the Bureau of the Budget 
spent a year reviewing the ¢ ace ounting procedures of the cost ascertain- 
ment system. The Bureau’s report “dated September 4, 1957, based 
on these studies, concluded: “In our opinion, the accounting proce- 
dures as they are applied by the Post Office Department in the cost 
ascertainment system represent an adequate and appropriate method 
for the determination of the operating results by classes of mail and 
feviece., 

The general consistency in results over the years would appear to 
strongly indicate a substantial degree of reliability in the results. 
The accuracy of the Department’s “sampling procedures was verified 
to a very marked degree with data for the June 1953 quarter when 
the test was made by dividing the regular cost ascertainment work 
into two equal groups of post offices and the computations run on 
that basis through to the final result. The variations in the revenue 
and expense results using the two separate and independent samples 
were practically negligible. 
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The Department has continuously sought to improve the accuracy 
of the sampling estimates in the cost ascertainment system. In 
keeping with this attitude it is currently studying the feasibility of 
possible applications of so-called probability sampling. No decisions 
have been made in which sampling areas or to what extent these 
methods would be justified for adoption. In any event this whole 
matter is simply one of refinement of procedures. We have no reason 
to believe that there would be any change in the actual results pro- 
duced by the system. 

DEVELOPMENT AND GrowtH OF DEPARTMENT, 1947-57 

Mr. Gary. Insert part 4, table 801 of the report of the Postmaster 
General showing the Post Office development and growth from 1947 
to 1957. 

These are at pages 138 and 139 of the Annual Report of the Post- 
master General for 1957. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Post Office development and growth for fiscal years 1947-57 





Num- Compensa- Ordinary Stamped 

Years| ber of Revenue Expenditure | tion of post- postage envelopes Postal cards 
post masters stamps and wrappers issued ¢# 

offices issued 2 issued 3 
1947 41, 760 $1, 299, 141, 041) $1, 504, 799, 000) $87,916, 623) 19, 542,256,985 1,996,449, 500) 2, 951, 299, 600 
1948 41,695) 1,410,971, 284) 1, 687, 805, 000 84, 953. 314, 20, 432, 059,035) 2, 117, 572, 750) 3,656 590, 675 
1949 41,607 1.571, 851,202) 2, 149,322,000, 101, 942, 886; 21, 047, 376,040) 2,219, 743, 500; 3,468 718, 950 
1950 41,464) 1,677, 486,967, 2,222,949, 000, 107, 586, 513) 20, 647, 164,914) 2,052, 155, 500) 3, 872, 300, 900 
1951 41,193 1, 776,816,354 2,341, 399,000, 110, 784, 449) 21, 521, 806,685) 2, 004, 568, 500) 4, 183, 748, 200 
1952 40.919) 1,947, 316,280 2. 666,860,000) 126, 835, 168) 22, 067,082,690) 2,274, 659,750) 2, 984, 123, 500 
1953 40,609 2,091, 714,112) 2,742, 126,000, 130, 813, 383) 22, 960, 961,855) 2, 338, 622, 250) 2, 330, 921, 050 
1954 39, 405 | 2, 268,516,717 2, 667,664,000 130, 886, 638, 22, 219, 068,245, 2, 265, 309,250) 2, 360, 534, 150 
1955 38,316 2, 349,476,528 2,712,150,214) 132,082,249 23, 105, 454,370 2, 189, 520, 750) 2, 515, 392, 025 
1956 37.515 2, 419, 353.664 2,883, 305,122) 139, 821, 889 .23, 722, 488,960) 2, 571,416,250) 2, 911, 276, 350 
1957 37,012 2, 496,614,310, 3,018, 438,004 143, 262, 447| 24, 257, 859, 530, 1, 966, 335, 500 2, 046, 515, 000 


Accounting procedures changed from cash to aeernal basis in 1954. See footnotes in table 103. 

2 Postage stamps first issued under act of Mar. 3, 1847, and placed on sale at New York, N. Y., July 1, 1847. 
3 Stamped envelopes first issued June 1853 under act of Aug. 31, 1852. 

4 Newspaper wrappers first issued under act of Feb. 27, 1861, not made after Oct. 9, 1934. 


Post Office development and growth for fiscal years 1947—57—Continued 















Amount 
Domestic, Amount|Number, Amount of of money | Number of 
registered, Dead received, of mon- domestic Amount of orders pieces of 
Years} insured, letters from ‘ey-order money postal issued for | matter of all 
and C.0. D.| received dead offices orders notes payment kinds 
mail (pieces) letters | in oper- issued issued ® in foreign handled 
ation 5 coun- (estimated) 
tries * 

1947 310, 457, 080 | 18, 184,,.42 | 476, 690 48,344 4, 199,610,079 | 270, 803, 722 |40, 928, 604 (37, 427, 706, 174 
1948.| 338, 638,938 | 18, 100,457 | 507, 152 48, 406 4, 554, 944, 265 | 373, 829, 571 (51, 882,313 |40, 280, 374, 207 
1949 364, 807, 636 | 18, 142, 72 465, 442 49, 239 |4, 846,917,715 | 470,342,872 |41, 788, 188 43, 555, 107, 766 
1950 347, 667, 006 | 18, 922,309 | 397, 107 49, 269 |4, 508, 024,240 | 523, 644, 668 |58, 744,605 45, 063, 736, 786 
1951 348, 592, 983 | 22,955,365 | 443, 304 48,318 |5, 227, 969, 853 |7415, 915, 067 (28, 386, 090 (46, 908, 410, 402 
1952_| 342,631,183 | 22,797,455 | 464, 397 49, 599 (5, 933, 646, 011 38, 312, 557 |49, 905, 874, 790 
1953 331, 151, 247 | 23,174,794 | 429, 583 : 6, 602, 585, 225 42, 090, 001 (50, 948, 156, 325 
1954_| 316, 578,914 | 20,043,201 | ¢ f 6, 032, 490, 082 50, 5 (52, 213, 170, 387 
1955 308, 782, 086 | 20, 625, 463 421, 573 A 5, 851, 613, 538 44, 1: 5 55, 233, 563, 647 
1956 285, 854,844 21, O88, 494 | 365,312 46,561 5, 911, 182, 000 46, 525,845 56, 441, 216, 000 
1957_.; 280,501,956 | 23,808,568 | 439, 614 45, 222 5, 864, 069, 131 47, 540,375 59, 077, 633, 000 

5 Money-order system went into operation Nov. 1, 1864, under act of Congress of May 17, 1864. 

6 Postal notes in amounts up to $4.99 first issued Sept. 3, 1883, under act of Congress of Mar. 3, 1883. 

7 From July 1, 1950, to Mar. 31, 1951, withdrawn from sale Mar. 31, 1951. 

§ From Sept. 1, 1869, to June 30, 1870. International money orders first issued under Convention of Oct. 
12, 1867. 
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STATEMENT OF PosTMASTER GENERAL ON 1957 APPROPRIATION Ge! 
Mr. Gary. The formal report of the Postmaster General of 1957 N 
discusses the appropriation situation last year on page 12 under the | we 
title of ‘“‘Congressional Appropriations. ’? We will insert that state- | Sta 
ment, pages 12 and 1 3, in the record. 195) 
(The statement referred to follows:) (’ 
CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS B-1; 
In this fiscal year the post offices of the country were all closed, for the first 

time, on one Saturday (April 13). Because this was an unprecedented action, D 
it is important that the reasons for it be fully described in this historical report, state 
These reasons were budgetary. Dep 
The amount that the Post Office Department may spend in any fiscal year is of tk 
limited by the amounts appropriated by Congress to the Department, in the same / com! 

manner as other departments of Government. Although the law authorizes the i advi 

payment of the Department’s expenses out of its revenues and out of general follo 
funds of the Treasury to the extent of the deficit, increases in volume of postal mitt 
business do not result in corresponding increases in total funds available for supp 
expenditure, because of the overall limitations set by the Congress in the appro- At 
priation acts. When additional funds are required, because of an unexpected time 
growth in the volume of mail or for other reasons, the Department must obtain men 

additional appropriations from the Congress before they can be spent. | was 
The Postmaster General and the officials of the Department, like other Govern- : the ] 
ment officials responsible for the expenditure of funds, are subject to the pro- 19, 1 
visions of the so-called antideficiency statutes, which prohibit the expenditure of as tk 
Government funds in excess of amounts appropriated. oblig 
Traditionally, the Post Office Department has always sought and obtained paris 
supplemental appropriations from the Congress at any time that it was apparent not : 
that the funds appropriated were insufficient to meet the needs of the service. Ww 
On the other hand, unused funds have been returned to the Treasury, as in the with 
fiscal years 1953 through 1955, when the Department returned unused appro- Octo 
tt priations in excess of $200 million. In fiscal 1956, owing to the cumulative effect bv $ 
Hy of the unprecedented growth in postwar housing construction, it was necessary on F 
f! to obtain $16 million in supplemental funds to finance the needed expansion of Yo 
Hf the city delivery service. This money was appropriated by the Congress. In whet 
i fiscal 1957 a similar need developed. Even before the year began it became 1957 
hr evident that mail volume was increasing considerably beyond the volume esti- appo 
HH mated in arriving at the budget request. as to 
i In January 1957, at the hearings before the House Appropriations Committee prov 
Ht on the 1958 appropriations, the committee was informed that additional funds “( 
if would be required to complete fiscal 1957. By that time it was apparent that the fund 
ie) fiscal 1957 appropriation was deficient by at least $47 million because of the general as to 
ao increase in the volume of mail which had been experienced since the start of the a ne 
year. and the increase in average salary cost due to recently enacted pay legislation, 

in addition to the increase in the growth of city delivery service. a 

A formal request for an appropriation of $47 million was submitted by the ( 

President to the Congress in March 1957. Hearings were promptly held on the Appo 

request by the House Appropriations Committee, but the Congress did not take tone 

action until after the beginning of the fourth quarter of the fiscal year. Because agen 

of the requirements of the antideficiency law, it then became necessary for the | of th 

Postmaster General, by an order issued April 5, 1957, to take the unprecedented , 68S th 

step of curtailing certain postai services pending a resolution of the uncertainities | “PP? 

as to the amount of funds that would be available to the Department for the ( 

remainder of fiscal 1957. : office 

On April 16, 1957, Congress appropriated a supplemental sum of $41 million | for a 

for fiscal 1957, which was $6 million less than the amount requested by the | on 

Department. With these additional funds, however, it was possible to remove subse 

most of the service curtailments specified in the order, only a few of which had tion | 

become effective. The remaining deficiency in funds was made up by continuing invol 

the deferment of reimbursement for uniforms to employees, by postponing pro- welfa 

curement of certain supplies and equipment, and by using the savings that had the | 

resulted from the closing of post offices on Saturday, April 13, 1957, and the are P 

suspension of delivery of mail on that date. oe 


judg) 
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GENPRAL AccouNnTING Orrice LerreR oN ANTIDEFICIENCY AcT 


Mr. Gary. To keep the record straight, immediately after that 
we will insert the letter of the Comptroller General of the United 


States addressed to the Postmaster General under date of April 12, 
1957. 


(The letter referred to follows:) 


B-131361 
CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNiTED StarsEs, 
Washington, April 12, 1957. 

Dear Mr. PostMasteR GENERAL: Your letter of April 4, 1957, requests a 
statement of our findings resulting from a study of the records of the Post Office 
Department to ascertain whether during fiscal year 1957 there has been a violation 
of the provisions of section 3679, Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U. 8. C. 665), 
commonly known as the Antideficiency Act. An informal request for similar 
advice was received from a staff member of the House Appropriations Committee 
following the hearings March 26 and 27, and April 3, 1957, before the Subcom- 
mittee on Treasury-Post Office Appropriations, on the Post Office Department’s 
supplemental request for funds for “Operations.” 

At the outset, we wish to explain that our review was made in a very limited 
time to obtain information readily available as to whether the Post Office Depart- 
ment had violated the Antideficiency Act. Because of the time limit, our review 
was restricted to a comparison of apportionments, by appropriation, approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget for the postal quarterly reporting periods ended October 
19, 1956, and January 11, 1957, with obligations incurred for the same quarters 
as they appear in published statements of the Post Office Department. No over- 
obligation of the apportionments for those quarters was revealed by this com- 
parison. Results of operations for the postal quarter ending April 5, 1957, were 
not available at the time of our review. 

We did not review the obligations under administrative subdivisions of funds 
within the apportionments, but we were informed that in the quarter ended 
October 19, 1956, funds allotted to two regional directors had been overobligated 
by $27,613 and the required reports to the President and the Congress were made 
on February 14, 1957. 

Your letter, however, and the committee inquiry request our findings as to 
whether the provisions of the Antideficiency Act were violated during fiscal year 
1957. This requires consideration not only of the question as to whether the 
apportionments of the funds for the fiscal year 1957 were overobligated but also 
as to whether they were made in accordance with the provisions of that act, which 
provides, in pertinent part, as follows: 

*“(c) (1) Except as otherwise provided in this section, all appropriations or 
funds available for obligation for a definite period of time shall be so apportioned 
as to prevent obligation or expenditure thereof in a manner which would indicate 
a necessity for deficiency or supplemental appropriations for such period; * * * 

* + * * . * * 


‘*(d) (2) Any appropriation available to an agency, which is required to be 
apportioned under subsection (c) of this section, shall be apportioned or reappor- 
tioned in writing by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. The head of each 
agency to which any such appropriation is available shall submit to the Bureau 
of the Budget information, in such form and manner and at such time or times 
as the Director may prescribe, as may be required for the apportionment of such 
appropriation. * * * 

**(e) (1) No apportionment or reapportionment which, in the judgment of the 
officer making such apportionment or reapportionment, would indicate a necessity 
for a deficiency or supplemental estimate shall be made except upon a determina- 
tion by such officer that such action is required because of (A) any laws enacted 
subsequent to the transmission to the Congress of the estimates for an appropria- 
tion which require expenditures beyond administrative control; or (B) emergencies 
involving the safety of human life, the protection of property, or the immediate 
welfare of individuals in cases where an appropriation has been made to enable 
the United States to make payment of, or contributions toward, sums which 
are required to be paid to individuals either in specific amounts fixed by law or in 
accordance with formulas prescribed by law. 

**(2) In each case of an apportionment or a reapportionment which, in the 
judgment of the officer making such apportionment or reapportionment, would 

21295—58——_19 
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indicate a necessity for a deficiency or supplemental estimate, such officer shall 
immediately submit a detailed report of the facts of the case to the Congress. In 
transmitting any deficiency or supplemental estimates required on accouiit of 
any such apportionment or reapportionment, reference shall be made to such 
report.” 

Since the Department’s supplemental request for funds for fiscal year 1957 is 
limited to the appropriation for operations, what is said hereinafter is addressed 
to that appropriation. 

The apportionments of that appropriation, with a possible exception of about 
$2 million referred to on page 97 of the House hearings on the second urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill, 1957, do not appear to come within the exceptions 
set out in subsection (e) (1) above and, apparently, subsection (e) was not relied 
upon in making the apportionments. The communication transmitting the sup- 
plemental estimates to the Congress March 12, 1957, contains no reference to 
any detailed report to the Congress of the facts involved as required in subsection 
(e) (2), and the testimony in these hearings contains no indication of reliance upon 
subsection (e) (1) in making the apportionments. 

The apportionment of appropriations to prevent deficiency or supplemental 
appropriations was first required in the amendment to section 3679, Revised 
Statutes, contained in section 4 of the act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1257). 
Section 3679, Revised Statutes, was amended again by section 3 of the act of 
February 23, 1906 (34 Stat. 27, 48), and lastly, by section 1211 of the General 
Appropriation Act, 1951 (64 Stat. 765). Each of these amendments was intended 
to reduce further the need for deficiency or supplemental appropriations. 

{ven prior to the complete revision of section 3679 in the:General Appropriation 
Act, 1951, the Antideficiency Act was considered to require that appropriations 
be apportioned so as to prevent either a deficiency appropriation or the suspen- 
sion or drastic curtailment of an activity for lack of funds. In House Report 
No. 221, 79th Congress, lst session, on the first deficiency appropriation bill, 
1945, it is stated: 

“The committee met with instances which indicated either a lack of knowledge 
or an utter disregard of the so-called antideficiency law (31 U.S. C. 665), in that 
agencies reported overobligations during the first half of the current fiscal year 
to an extent which places the Congress in the position either of granting addi- 
tional funds or forcing the curtailment of operations which in some cases would be 
unwise and harmful. That sort of practice cannot be continued, particularly 
when the Congress is in continuous session. It must be stopped.” 

In House Report No. 1817, 79th Congress, 2d session, on the second deficiency 
appropriation bill, 1946, it is stated: “instances have occurred where agencies do 
not actually incur deficiencies but proceed at an obligational rate which make 
necessary either a deficiency appropriation or the suspension or drastic curtail- 
ment of an activity for lack of funds. The committee does not propose to tolerate 
that practice any longer. It intends to see that the antideficiency law (31 U. 8. C. 
665) is observed in letter and spirit and shall expect the Bureau of the Budget 
to report quarterly, starting at the close of the first quarter of the next fiscal year, 
the title of any appropriation not being administered in accordance with the 
letter and spirit of such law, the reasons therefor, and the name and position of 
the official immediately responsible.” 

The foregoing quotation was referred to in a letter dated August 22, 1946, of 
the Assistant Chief, Estimates, Bureau of the Budget, to the Postmaster General 
printed at page 116 of the Senate hearings on the second deficiency appropriation 
bill for 1947. As recorded on page 142 of those hearings, the Subcommittee on 
Deficiencies, Senate Committee on Appropriations, after hearing testimony as to 
deficiencies which had occurred in the Post Office Department requested the 
Bureau of the Budget and the General Accounting Office to review the problem 
and submit a report thereon. 

The Acting Director of Bureau of the Budget and the Acting Comptroller 
General jointly submitted a report on June 5, 1947, B-66949, to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with the understanding that the subcommittee desired 
recommendations (1) as to what can be done to control the use of appropriations 
so as to prevent the incurring of obligations at a rate which will lead to deficiency 
or supplemental appropriations or to curtailment of necessary activities if such 
appropriations are not made; and (2) to fix responsibility on those officers of the 

overnment who incur deficiencies or obligate appropriations without proper 
authorization or at an excessive rate. Included in the report was a draft of 
legislation to accomplish those two purposes. 

This draft of legislation to amend section 3679, Revised Statutes, with some 
revisions, was enacted as section 1211 of the General Appropriation Act, 1951. 
A section-by-section analysis of that proposed legislation appears on pages 6835- 
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6836 of volume 96, part 5, of the Congressional Record. It is stated in that 
analysis that subsection (c) (1) is “designed to insure that appropriations which 
are available for a fiscal year, or for other time periods—usually related to fiscal 
years—will not be obligated at a rate which would exhaust the appropriation 
prior to the end of the period for which the appropriation was made and thus 
result in a need for a deficiency or supplemental appropriation, or an increase in 
the authorization for administrative expenses of a corporation, or in drastic 
curtailment of the activity for which the appropriation or authorization was 
made.” 

A drastic curtailment toward the close of a fiscal vear of operations carried on 
under a fiscal year appropriation is a prima facie indication of a failure to so 
apportion an appropriation “as to prevent obligation or expenditure thereof in a 
manner which would indicate a necessity for deficiency or supplemental appro- 
priations for such period.’ In our view, this is the very situation the amendment 
of the law in 1950 was intended to remedy. This view is entirely consistent with 
the views expressed in the joint report dated June 5, 1947, of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the General Accounting Office. In view thereof and the legislative 
history of the Antideficiency Act set out above, subsection (c) (1) of the act must 
be, and is, construed as a mandate of the Congress that fiscal year appropriations 
be so apportioned as to prevent obligation or expenditure thereof in a manner 
which would indicate the necessity for either a deficiency or supplemental appro- 
priation or a drastic curtailment of the activity for which an appropriation is made. 

The responsibility for making the apportionments is vested in the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget by subsection (d) (2) of the act, which also requires 
the head of the agency concerned to submit to the Bureau of the Budget informa- 
tion, in such form and manner and at such time or times as the Director may 
prescribe, as may be required for the apportionment of the appropriation. The 
apportionment and reapportionments as made by the Bureau of the Budget for 
the appropriation “‘Operations, Post Office Department, 1957,” including trans- 
fers and reimbursements, are set out below: 








Date | Ist quarter | 2d quarter 3d quarter | 4th quarter 
Ls | 
June 13, 1956-_- a el 624, 306, 000 547, 611, 000 473, 766, 000 474, 909, 000 
July 10, 1956_.._.. : é dha eddd ts 623, 429, 500 546, 988, 100 | 473, 112, 100 474, 255, 700 
July 13, 1956. __..- ban dbbbidhade da Rie 630, 429, 500 546, 988, 100 | 469,612,100 | 470, 755, 700 
Aug. 30, 1956 . 630, 326, 100 | 546, 988, 100 | 469,612,100 | 470,755, 700 
ON ae eee oi: 635, 326, 100 | 551, 988, 100 | 469, 612,100 | 470, 755, 700 
Dec. 14, 1956... he eames 635, 326, 100 | 561, 988,000 | 466,612,000 | 463, 884, 900 
Jan. 11, 1957_-_- eo hina Smog ies 635, 326, 100 561, 988, 000 | 464, 612, 000 463, 884, 900 
eb A POOP adc ess Se est. Saki. 635, 326, 100 | 561, 988, 000 | 484,612,000 | 443, 884, 900 
; ' | 





The Post Office Department operates on 4-week accounting periods adjusted 
at the beginning and end of the fiscal year. The first, second, third, and fourth 
quarter columns in the above table actually represent 4 (less 1 day), 3, 3, and 3 
(plus 2 days) accounting periods of 4 weeks each. The significant reapportion- 
ments were made on July 13 and December 14, 1956, and February 4, 1957. On 
July 13, 1956, the first quarter was increased $7 million and the third and fourth 
quarters were decreased $3,500,000 each. On December 14, 1956, the second 
quarter was increased $10 million and the third and fourth quarters were further 
decreased by $3 million and approximately $7 million, respectively. On February 
1, 1957, “a third quarter was increased $20 million and the fourth quarter was 
decreased by $20 million. These three reapportionments decreased the fourth 
quarter anportiohmelt by a total of approximately $30,500,000, which resulted in 
the fourth quarter apportionment being $40,727,100 less than the third quarter 
apportionment which covered 2 days less time. 

The necessity for a deficiency appropriation has been acknowledged by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the President as evidenced by the trans- 
mittal on March 12, 1957, to the Congress of a request for additional funds for 
operations of the Post Office Department during the fiscal year 1957 in the amount 
of $47 million, the amount of your request for that purpose as received by the 
Bureau of the Budget January 4, 1957, before the date of the last reapportionment 
listed above. Also, you issued Postmaster General Order 56314, dated April 5, 
1957, which would curtail the services of the Post Office Department in several 
respects if it becomes effective. 

If it is determined by the Congress that the deficiency appropriation is necessary 
for “Operations” or if the services of the Post Office ‘Department are drastically 
curtailed in the event no deficiency appropriation is made, there could be no 
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question but that the Director of the Bureau of the Budget had not complied with 
the requirements of subsection (c) (1) of section 3679, Revised Statutes, as 
amended (31 U.S. C. 665). It should be noted, however, that the penal provision 
contained in subsection (i) (1) of the act is applicable only to violations of sub- 
sections (a), (b), or (h) of the act and not to subsection (ce) (1). 

The House hearings on the Post Office Department’s request for supplemental 
funds for operations for 1957 show that, when the Department requested the 
reapportionment of its funds, it did so in the belief that the requested pattern of 
management of its funds for the fiscal year would result in the necessity for a 
deficiency or supplemental appropriation. Such action is not technically a viola- 
tion of any specific provision of the Antideficiency Act. However, it is not con- 
sistent with the spirit and purpose of the act. 

Copies of this letter are being sent to the House Committee on Appropriations, 
to Senator Byrd, and to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Service Marit Pay AND Supsipy For Unttrep Sratres CEerriricaTEep 
Arr CARRIERS 


Mr. Gary. We will insert at this point in the record pages 1 to 3 of 
the report of the Civil Aeronautics Board dated October 1957, en- 
titled “Service Mail Pay and Subsidy for United States Certificated 
Air Carriers.” 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Service Mai. Pay ANp Sussrpy ror UnNitTep States CERTIFICATED AIR 
CARRIERS 
Summary 


This report by the Board is the seventh in the annual series identifying the 
service mail pay and subsidy for the United States certificated air carriers. It 
contains revisions of the prior estimates issued in September 1956, for each of the 
fiscal years 1951-58, as well as initial estimates for the fiscal year 1959. 

Trend of subsidy 

The total subsidy accrual for air carrier operations during the fiscal year 1959 
is estimated at $40,728,000. This is approximately the same amount estimated 
for subsidy for the fiscal year 1958, but reflects a decrease of $23,581,000, or 
37 percent, from the fiscal year 1954, the first year during which formal] separation 
of service mail pay and subsidy was effected pursuant to Reorganization Plan 
No. 10 of October 1953. (See table No. 1, following p. 3.) 

All domestic trunklines operations are expected to be subsidy free in fiscal year 
1959, as detailed in appendix No. I. The two carriers operating in the Hawaiian 
Islands became subsidy free during fiscal year 1957. It is estimated that all 
United States carriers operating internationally will be self-sufficient in fiscal year 
1959 with the exception of the Latin American operations of one carrier. 

The major portion of the subsidy estimated for fiscal year 1959 is required for 
(1) the local service carriers, (2) the helicopter operators, and (3) the carriers 
providing Alaskan services. 

Local service carriers 

The subsidy estimate for the local service carriers constitutes over 70 percent 
of the total subsidy requirement for fiscal year 1959. This estimate does not 
reflect the impact of route awards which may be made in proceedings now being 
processed by the Board as a result of which improved service to the public and 
increased productivity of these carriers is anticipated by realinement of their route 
structures. 

In addition, this group of carriers has embarked upon a reequipment program, 
which at the present time is in its initial stages. However, it is anticipated that 
it will be well underway in 1959 when the carriers’ plans to replace their DC-3’s 
with more moder aircraft materialize. 

Although it is anticipated the new equipment and expanded routes will serve 
to increase the subsidy requirement for this group of carriers in the next few years, 
they should contribute toward reduction in subsidy in the foreseeable future. The 
immediate impact of these factors may increase the subsidy by as much as $6 
million more than that shown in table No. 1 for fiscal year 1959. 
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Helicopter operations 


The subsidy for the three helicopter operations is estimated to be $4,418,000 
for fiscal year 1959. The relatively minor upward trend in the subsidy require- 
ment for the helicopter operators stems, to a large degree, from the transition 
from nonpassenger helicopters and the integration of later models of passenger- 
carrying equipment. 

Alaskan carriers 


The subsidy requirement for the Alaskan carriers for fiscal year 1959 is 
$5,807,000. All these carriers will soon be operating under permanent certificates 
of convenience and necessity. The intra-Alaskan carriers were granted perma- 
nent certification during fiscal year 1957 and provision has been made for the 
permanent certification of the States- Alaska carriers in recently enacted legislation. 
In proceedings now pending before the Board the route structures of both States- 
Alaska and intra-Alaska carriers are being reviewed to determine the extent to 
which route improvement can be effected in this area. 

Service mail payments 

The data concerning service mail payments and the volume of mail transported 
are as provided by the Post Office Department. 

The carriers have continued to improve service to the public and make expanded 
mail services available to the Post Office Department at lower rates. uring 
fiscal year 1957, in continuing improvement in the postal service, the experimental 


program for transportation of nonpriority mail was extended to include Northeast 
Airlines and the services of the two Hawaiian carriers. 


Bases of report 


The basic techniques in determining the various payments for all fiscal years are 
those utilized in the reports for 1954-56. Consistent with these reports, the data 
as regards such payments are presented on an accrual basis, and do not necessarily 
correspond with the cash disbursements for each fiscal year. 

In accordance with established practice, this report reflects (1) such changes as 
have resulted from mail rate orders of the Board issued since the preparation of 
the September 1956 report, and (2) the most recent traffic, operating, and finan- 
cial data for all carriers. The totals for the years 1951-57 are not final since 
there are some carriers for which final rates are not yet completed for such periods; 
but in all cases where rates have been concluded, the resulting payments are shown. 
The data for the fiscal years 1958 and 1959 are, of course, estimated. The car- 
rier group and industry totals for the years 1951-53 are shown in tables No. 1 
and No, 2, but the carrier detail is omitted since the data are the same as in the 
prior report. 

The estimated service mail pay and subsidy accruing for the fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 are based on the following assumptions, and changes in any of those 
factors would, of course, affect the estimates: 

(1) The continuation of the current level of economie activity; 

(2) The route and fare structures of the various carriers as constituted on 
August 15, 1957, in accordance with decisions in effect or announced as of 
that date; 

(3) Existing cost levels; 

(4) The mail rates embodied in orders of the Board issued since the prepa- 
ration of the previous report; and 

(5) The estimates of mail volume as provided by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The estimates in this report, as in the earlier reports, are made for administra- 
tive purposes and do not, of course, represent a Board determination of issues 
pending in any current or future proceeding. 


AIR CARRYING OF 3-CENT MAIL 


Mr. Gary. Also insert the exchange at pages 55 and 56 of the 1958 
hearings on the subject of ‘Air carrying of 3-cent mail.” 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Arr CARRYING OF 3-CENT MAIL 


Mr. Gary. What is the current status of the carrying of 3-cent mail by air? 

Mr. Stans. Mr. Siedle? 

Mr. Srepie. It is the same, Mr. Chairman, as it was last year. We have not 
extended the operation. We continue to just about breaking even on it from a cost 
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standpoint, when compared with the previous method of moving it by surface 
transportation. 

Mr. Gary. You started it on an experimental basis? 

Mr. Srep1e. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Gary. Have you reached the point now where you are putting it on a 
permanent basis? Po 

Mr. S1ep.ez. I cannot say that we have; no. 

Mr. Gorr. We cannot do that. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the court 
permitted us to continue the experiment only because we kept the difference 
between the preferred type of airmail service and the 3-cent by air, where it was on 
a “space available” basis. We could not put it in permanently without statutory 
authority. 

I think, as Mr. Siedle says, we have continued those routes we had in operation 
and there has been some discussion, I think, of extending the experiment further, Au 
but as far as any all-out program is concerned, we would require legislation to do 
that, because right at this time for airmail, the 5-cent has to have a preferred 
service. 

Mr. Gary. Have you been increasing that service? 

Mr. Stevie. We have not increased it, Mr. Chairman, other than at two small 5 
points in California which should have been included in the original application. } 

We have now included them, but the volume of mail involved is small. The CAB 4 
has indicated when it finalized the present rate that it was proper for us to con- 
tinue the operation as an experiment but if we extended it, then the Board should 
take another look at the whole picture. j 

Mr. Gary. When I refer to extending it, I do not mean extending it as to vol- 
ume. Has the volume increased? 

Mr. Srepie. Relatively, I would say, to the same approximate extent as with 
the general increase in mail. 

Mr. Gary. But there has not been any unusual increase. 

Mr. Stepte. No, sir. 


in 


aN - — ees 


Mr. Gary. It appears that from these two inserts there is some Bo 
disparity between the statement in the CAB report indicating exten- 
sion of the nonpriority mail-by-air program with Mr. Siedle’s state- 
ment on page 58 of the hearings that such service has not been 
increased. 


Mr. Siedle, will you put a statement in the record with reference to 
this discrepancy? 

Mr. Srepue. I will be happy to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Late in 1956 the CAB certificated Northeast Airlines to operate between New 
York and Florida cities, and in February 1957 it also made the airlift rate applica- 
ble via Northeast. This enabled Northeast to share in the traffic being handled 
by Eastern, Delta, National, and Riddle Airlines. So actually there was no 
extension of the airlift in area, but merely permission granted another carrier 
to participate in the area already having airlift. 

As for Hawaii, because of the heavy volume of Christmas preferential letter 
mail that was accumulating in Hawaii for movement within the Territory, we 
asked the Board for authority to fly it so as to assure delivery by Christmas Day 
and to fix a temporary rate. The Board complied with a rate of 30 cents per 
ton-mile which figure happens to be the same we pay domestic local service carriers 
here in the United States. 


i 
/ 
i 
iL 
Ps 
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i 
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. 
Cost or InptvipvuAL Post OFrricres 


Mr. Gary. At long last, Mr. Summerfield, we apparently have 
gotten our first list showing some costs by individual post offices. 
Our committee for a number of years has been looking forward to the 
time and have been repeatedly told that your improvements in the 
accounting system would reach the time when this information would 
be available. 
we Mr. Canrrevp. | think in all fairness it should be stated Mr. Sum- 
merfield’s predecessor said it could not be done and now we find it can 
be%done. 
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Mr. Gary. At least we have a list here which I would like to insert 
in the record. 


(The list referred to follows:) 


Population served, and estimated revenue and expense, post offices with receipts 
over $1,000,000 





Estimates for fiseal year 1958 

















Offices | Population ae: 
Revenue Expenses 
Atlanta region: | 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla--_-_--. . ‘ . 187, 708 $2, 025, O11 $2, 233, 112 
Jacksonville, Fla.....--.- CkGrennwot ante : 400, 303 6, 224, 189 4, 542, 794 
RL Wits, citi ons ch ound ate CRE 741,688 | 13,051, 647 12, 144, 640 
PREG, Fa asd ann - oon cece yee ‘ ‘ | 182, 410 | 2, 630, 732 2, 393, 993 
Pensacola, Fila. ..............- ; ; | 133, 200 | 1, 381, 529 1, 254, 466 
St. Petersburg, Fla...._... 325,000 | 2, 806, 291 3, 501, 851 
Tallahassee, Fla...._- bik Pui 54, 282 1, 066, 729 613, 533 
Tampa, Fla..-- abn pee ; | 291, 052 3, 772, 883 3, 037, 419 
West Palm Beach, Fla... 110, 000 1, 211, 610 1, 260, 358 
Atlanta, Ga... : 2 | 528, 112 19, 223, 345 9, 480, 342 
Augusta, Ga-.--- oats 171, 600 1, 171, 128 1, 286, 172 
Columbus, Ga_..___..- sate ; 105, 255 1, 388, 125 1, 272, 914 
Macon, Ga_..- 141, 500 1, 244, 960 1, 015, 383 
Savannah, Ga--_...-....-- 173, 800 1, 596, 166 1, 401, 746 
Charlotte, N. C..-- 244, 540 5, 184, 173 3, 140, 602 
Durham, N. C.......--. 112, 500 1, 073, 144 1, 043, 302 
Greensboro, N. C... ienon | 150, 082 3, 109, 409 1, 604, 147 
Raleigh, N. C.-.. 1 ; 117, 258 2, 523, 321 1, 650, 974 
Winston Salem, N. C...---- 4 toe 142, 724 1, 753, 169 1, 687, 825 
Charleston, 8. C.. one papenae - 185, 213 1, 526, 248 1, 574, 942 
Columbia, 8. C............. 4 ; wae | 147, 000 2, 540, 432 1, 835, 088 
Greenville, 8. C . 161, 212 1, 843, 639 1, 401, 523 
San Juan, P. R- } 446, 227 2, 377, 368 2, 587, 673 
Boston region: 
Bridgeport, Conn ‘ 170, 000 4, 015, 000 3, 694, 000 
Bristol, Conn__- | 50, 000 1, 219, 000 475, 000 
Greenwich, Conn 50, 680 2, 217, 000 720, 000 
Hartford, Conn__--- | 191, 330 9, 291, 000 6, 893, 000 
New Britain, Conn_ 87, 500 1, 277, 000 1, 066, 000 
New Haven, Conn. an 169, 120 5, 113, 000 4, 993, 000 
Stamford, Conn_______.- - ‘ioe oy 87, 240 1, 449, 000 1, 277, 000 
Waterbury, Conn---.-_-_--- . ate 114, 950 1, 528, 000 1, 671, 000 
Portland, Maine._. ah . , ; 81, 500 | 1, 900, 000 1, 948, 000 
Boston, Mass-.-_--- 1, 830, 850 44, 612, 060 | 45, 748, 000 
Brockton, Mass... _- ve ; 64, 300 2, 525, 000 | 1, 079, 000 
Clinton, Mass... | 12, 900 1, 216, 000 229, 000 
Fall River, Mass- - - - | 125, 000 1, 244, 000 1, 292, 000 
Lawrence, Mass- - ‘ 115, 000 1, 177, 000 1, 199, 000 
Lowell, Mass. -- ab oKe 97, 000 1, 372, 000 1, 157, 000 
SR BOs ick ad < cock cKhe 133, 810 | 1, 329, 000 1, 742, 000 
New Bedford, Mass. --.. ie 108, 700 | 1, 675, 000 1, 513, 000 
Springee, Mass. ; 167, 770 | 3, 975, 000 3, 597, 000 
Worcester, Mass..--- 203, 830 | 3, 620, 000 3, 590, 000 
Concord, N. H...- | 29, 720 | 1, 162, 000 686, 000 
Manchester, N. H. ; 85, 300 1, 463, 000 1, 366, 000 
Pawtucket, R. I__- 125, 500 | 1, 398, 000 1, 241, 000 
Providence, R. I.- | 421, 000 6, 879, 000 | 6, 571, 000 
Chicago region: | 
Aurora, Ill... : ata ines nal .| 69, 345 1, 803, 75 948, 416 
Bloomington, Il1_- a ‘ | 42, 056 1, 223, 134 632, 277 
Chicago, Il. _- ‘ | 3,961,456 | 165, 425, 691 93, 204, 186 
Decatur, Tll___-- 84, 767 | 1, 505, 948 1, 197, 999 
Elgin, Tl. -..-- 7 49, 273 | 1, 280, 832 648, 916 
Evanston, Il.._--- ayer 83, 818 | 2, 753, 495 1, 830, 277 
(4 epee ‘ ; 87,275 | 1, 293, 485 1, 114, 805 
Maywood, Ill__--- —_— a ; | 51, 163 1, 123, 532 532, 444 
Moline, Ml_......---- do siibae te ‘ 50, 028 1, 119, 823 648, 916 
Oak Park, Ill. Ln nbas cates - 79, 671 | 1, 207, 310 1, 314, 471 
Peoria, Ml_.....-.-- i ae ‘ 183, 447 | 3, 460, 961 2, 811, 970 
Rockford, Til... .-- > i 181, 401 2, 904, 043 | 2, 445, 915 
Springfield, Il___- ‘ : | 137, 917 3, 235, 708 2, 179, 693 
Waukegan, Ill. -_._- de ‘ 56, 763 1, 068, 933 881, 861 
Ann Arbor, Mich__. 4 ; 80, 882 1, 360, 858 1, 098, 166 
Battle Creek, Mich-- sin ‘ wniemnas 80, 168 1, 219, 362 998, 333 
Dearborn, Mich... ---- ‘adnate ' . ‘i ma 4 191, 914 1, 972, 324 2, 196, 332 
Detroit, Mich... .--- are i ; | 2, 506, 318 39, 331, 760 35, 191, 226 
OS See ere jn } 274, 530 | 3, 128, 743 2, 978, 359 
Grand Rapids, Mich - - - -- aca hi | 330. 397 5, 221, 442 4, 076, 525 
Jackson, Mich--.------- > ; 1, 294, 399 1, 114, 805 
Kalamazoo, Mich.--- a 1, 962, 141 1, 680, 527 
Lansing, Mich..........-- a 3, 438, 785 2, 312, 804 
Muskegon, Mich...........--- 1, 321, 608 1, 264, 555 
oo aaa 5 - 1, 235, 907 1, 397, 665 





Saginaw, Mich........ sapere anki eee , 645, 664 1, 597, 332 
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Population served, and estimated revenue and expense, post offices with receipts 
over r $1, 000, G—ConSnued 





Estimates for fiscal year 1958 


























Offices | Population wate hss. ae 
| 
Revenue Expenses 
Cincinnati region: 
Akron, Ohio-___-_- : ; * ee deak ase tee 355, 000 $6, 430, 306 $4, 881, 112 
Canton, Ohio_--_- nate owt 280, 000 2, 195, 182 2, 399, 110 . 
Cincinnati, Ohio_____-_- wands diel 794, 972 18, 051, 775 14, 162, 919 
Cleveland, Ohio. Cae 1, 385,000 | 30, 282, 826 29, 370, 999 
Columbus, Ohio | 550, 000 12, 654, 430 | 8, 288, 241 
Dayton, Ohio___- "3 ay pct hsuitel 437,360 | 15, 537, 728 6, 658, 229 
Marion, Ohio________- . sane tien 40, 000 1, 037, 114 519, 804 
Shelby, Ohio--__- ~e 9, 824 1, 234, 591 139, 447 
Springfield, Ohio-___- 2 : : | 129, 600 1, 635, 869 1, 244, 832 
Toledo, Ohio__-__- ae : 467, 000 6, 476, 474 6, 370, 740 
Youngstown, Ohio a 254, 000 2, 635, 559 3, 314, 673 
Crawfordsville, Ind 2 ss 23, 603 | 2, 840, 163 265, 675 
Evansville, Ind__. : ; 178, 900 2, 273, 943 1, 972, 203 
Fort Wayne, Ind_..- q - | 200, 000 3, 524, 190 2, 570, 734 
Gary, Ind___. é wat 215, 540 1, 415, 786 2, 095, 158 
Hammond, Ind_____- ; ; ae 130, 000 2, 499, 275 1, 250, 566 
Indianapolis, Ind. eee ; 618, 523 15, 751, 505 11, 608, 345 
Kokomo, Ind___-_. ; : i < 53, 707 1, 098, 573 560, 400 
Lafayette, Ind____-_- sam 84, 800 1, 177, 052 1, 063, 230 
South Bend, Ind <i 165, 000 2, 802, 410 1, 818, 907 
Terre Haute, Ind__- Sania 96, 979 3, 335, 464 | 1, 449, 115 
Lexington, Ky___- $539 122, 750 1, 483, 852 1, 490, 320 
Nl Re EE no rn er 464, 100 | 11, 125, 510 7, 204, 313 
Dallas region: | 
Amarillo, Tex. _----- S31. ees eee 104, 000 | 1, 968, 332 1, 499, 871 
Ey WMS os Larcee Sp econ 7 iat Seeteen 175, 000 | 3, 769, 238 2, 842, 977 
Beaumont, Tex-_------ . links *ttisaasie 110, 000 1, 260, 274 | 1, 379, 178 
Corpus Christi, Tex. ..........._-. si Se tale 160, 000 1, 907, 384 | 1, 963, 622 
I, iss ne ne caaee anand deabuipaecomkewinn cake 570, 000 22, 131, 148 13, 755, 060 
El Paso, Tex__- wna Bose caaeceiion 210, 000 2, 864, 237 2, 827, 902 
Fort Worth, Tex. _- he dite ‘ i : ‘ sabes 350, 000 7, 869, 005 5, 232, 196 
Houston, Tex_.._-._.-- 4 te batecet he At ae wie: 710, 000 16, 268, 025 14, 538, 459 
Lubbock, Tex. -...___-- auate riaceeee 120,000 | 1, 482, 697 | 1, 325, 045 
ee idkeows 435) eee 485, 000 | 7, 276, 636 | 7, 047, 228 
Waco, ied no: ss is iasodiats etn cx'nsti einige a nanindiniceee ea ier 106, 000 1, 530, 679 1, 463, 723 
Wichita | 4. es cinactin ec Se 90, 000 1, 130, 642 1, 222, 988 
Baton Rouge, La__ ; scene wibosmeaia : ane 165, 000 2, 332, 510 1, 995, 587 
New Orleans, La ft B oat ss 630, 000 9, 907, 543 9, 164, 687 
Shreveport, La ; : S33 55ize a 152,000 | 2, 459, 282 2, 639, 153 
Denver region: | 
3 he Seen bss Zs 383, 243 5, 468, 138 | 5, 614, 653 
Tucson, "Ariz____- pened a: 4 198, 000 2, 415, 726 2, 198, 215 
Colorado Springs, Colo- oe ; ats3 ay 111, 104 1, 957, 650 1, 776, 498 
Denver, Colo__-_-- pee vers 3 Sieaed 730, 877 15, 949, 441 | 11, 693, 448 
Albuquerque, N . Mex- ad ‘ ies eee ere 205, 000 | 2, 578, 246 | 2, 540, 073 
Ogden, Utah__.. ; ees gs Sadbtedsedacd 105,000 | —-1, 154, 290 1, 010, 512 
Salt Lake City, Utah ; . ; 320, 000 5, 439, 550 4, 537, 241 
Memphis region: | 
Birmingham, Ala_ fae sate 411, 700 7, 438, 000 5, 686, 000 
Mobile, Ala._____- bebe es ee ee my Ce 225, 600 | 2, 529, 000 2, 365, 000 
Montgomery, Ala___.- d cea dated A 6d Lees 163, 800 | 2, 341, 000 1, 864, 000 
Jackson, Miss. -_-_..-- me 7 en 155, 000 2, 782, 000 | 1, 790, 000 
Chattanooga, Tenn_. ioe | 209, 500 | 2, 893, 000 | 2, 173, 000 
Kingsport, Tenn____ _- fisiasse 70, 800 1, 239, 000 567, 000 
Knoxville, Tenn_- aaa nel 247, 400 2, 554,000 2, 315, 000 
Memphis, Tenn _- : 523, 500 9, 781, 000 6, 964, 000 
Nashville, Tenn _- ae 322, 200 8, 301, 000 5, 011, 000 
Minneapolis region: | 
Duluth, Minn____- t ‘ . . 119, 000 1, 981, 217 | 1, 813, 773 
Minneapolis, Minn ; aieen 763, 000 23, 051, 852 15, 781, 984 
St. Paul, Minn--. . 410,000 | 12, 808, 691 8, 043, 901 
Fargo, N. Dak_. | 46, 600 | 1, 282, 815 845, 248 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak : | 68, 000 | 1, 189, 342 858, 207 
Chippewa Fails, Uo ae nf 12, 500 | 1, 060, 883 | 180, 903 
Green Bay, Wis. ret | 87, 200 | 1, 190, 572 886, 352 
Madison, Wis_-__..-- ee 131,000 | 3, 422, 682 | 2, 235, 725 
Milwaukee, Wis | 1,050,000 | 18, 983, 871 | 14, 841, 123 
Oshkosh, Wis_.___- , 54, 000 | 1,711, 051 | 559, 755 
Racine, Wis_-.-_- 101, 000 1, 718, 665 1, 167, 618 
New York es | | 
Albany, N. Y : 177, 000 7,959,372 | 3, 281, 808 
Binghamton, N. Y 105,000 | —-1, 569, 470 1, 230, 596 
Brooklyn, N. Y i 3, 369,549 | 29, 938, 886 35, 453, 248 
Buffalo, N. Y | 948,456 | 12, 090, 262 11, 577, 351 
Elmira, N. Y- 80,000 | 1, 630, 631 1, 077, 332 
Flushing, N. Y_- : : | 950, 000 6, 809, 826 9, 558, 719 
Garden arn N.Y. | 30, 000 3, 581, 412 899, 366 
Great Neck, N. Y. at : Ssh dabe Sede | 48, 000 5, 122, 344 846, 502 
Speen. ts dines Seatac inaialibyusken eietepeicaeel aim needa | 120, 708 2, 387, 489 1, 787, 512 


(a... st o> amet ec wéesah utc: 713, 685 5, 129, 952 6, 972, 240 
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Population served, and estimated revenue and expense, post offices with receipts 


| 
Offices 


New York region—Continued 


Philadelphia region: ! 


Portland region: 


San Francisco region: 


Long Island City, N. Y 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
I ik ee nw 

New Rochelle, RE eee sas os en See eee 
New York City, N. Gis adiabatic aeicinisbe deme aoe 
PE ES ool ss cancedtanbamasadenuaes 
Og eS ee 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
STE, Sidon, cd donaginacesicetedsores 
Schenectady, N. Y- a en a wktlekseabenened 
Staten Island, eee 

Syracuse, N. Y a 

Troy, N. Y- Sa 
Utica, Op PRE IE Sg LAE BG BREEN. 
White Plains, N. Y 


See i Ilax< acne nse: Shc thant caeahsonaecasalopinnsicat tama aaa 
SS Ile Bes concn scadune 
ean «Scie ch 
Elizabeth, N. J._.---- 
ET NS I din. aonb Simao slancddnesnedantakennen 
ATE ad oe a id tas nrc dhadhnth am cwelguabuene ian 
i, i, aE 
DR IED. 4c sc ceadaeanbucbndeeheasectiasbiauinaden 
Trerton, N. J_..-.. 
Allentown, Pa 
Chester, Pa__.-- 
Easton, Pa--_- 
ee 
Hanover, Pa 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Lancaster, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa_- 
Reading, Pa 
Scranton, Pa elated at 
Sharon Hill, Pa... 
Upper Darby, Pa__- 
Warren, Pa 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa__-.--- sactiaahaiale ep hciindtage a werd 
Williamsport, Pa_-_- Li dtanhoetahmeds saat 
York, Pa . 


Anchorage, Alaska.............-. 
Boise, Idaho 
ree ee | dab é es abieinm sl 
Eugene Oreg..._.. each a ad et Alcea 
Portland, Oreg 
Salem, Oreg_....-- 
Seattle, Wash__. 
Spokane, Wash__. 
Tacoma, Wash mx 
. Louis region: ! 
A Iida con 0 bine dadanniad ens 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa -- -- 
Davenport, Iowa --._- 
Des Moines, Iowa--...-....--- 
Marshalltown, Iowa__---.-.--.---- 5 ait ary 
Nevada, Iowa........-.--. =e : ee 
Sioux City, Iowa_---.- 
Waterloo, lowa Don hekcdible nite Sie dbl e 
Kasnas City, Mo. 
St. Joseph, Mo--_-- 
St. Louis, Mo 
Springfield, Mo 


Bakersfield, Calif 
Berkeley, Calif... - 
Beverly Hills, Calif-- 
Burbank, Calif. _- 
Culver City, Calif. _- 
Fresno, Calif 
Glendale, Calif._.- 
Inglewood, Calif 
Long Beach, Calif__. 4 aaa 
Los Angeles, Calif___ asad \ 





' Population from 1950 census. 
21295—58——20 


over $1,000,000—Continued 


Population 


14, 048 
89, 544 
63, 774 
2, 071, 605 
676, 806 
109, 320 
125, 536 
5, 464 
84, 951 
14, 849 
76, 826 
45, 047 
59, 953 


35, 335 
62, 235 
65, 600 
80, 077 

630, 400 
82, 000 

699, 445 

224, 000 

225, 000 


102, 213 
72, 296 
74, 549 

181, 156 
19, 821 

3, 763 
83, 991 
68, 769 

463, 174 

78, 588 
1, 051, 915 
66, 731 


150, 000 
158, 500 
38, 000 
92, 500 
41, 800 


185, 000 | 


107, 000 
91, 000 
300, 800 
2, 338, 000 





Estimates for fiscal year 1958 


Revenue 
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12, 517, 111 | 
1, 248, 362 | 


15, 486, 384 
3, 952, 088 
2, 930, 127 


3, 139, 000 

2, 106, 000 

1, 442, 000 

9, 281, 000 

412, 000 

3, 026, 000 

1, 603, 000 

1, 261, 000 

27, 392, 000 
1, 831, 000 

33, 173, 000 
1, 552, 000 


1, 623, 622 
2, 674, 841 


2, 343, 215 | 


1, 852, 593 
1, 163, 080 
2, 819, 970 
2, 330, 200 
1, 436, 752 
4, 631, 541 
59, 091, 096 





Expenses 


19, 932, 179 
1, 920, 974 


2, 869, 519 


2, 224, 000 
1, 173, 000 
1, 129, 000 
4, 765, 000 
240, 000 
79, 000 

1, 204, 000 
913, 000 
14, 936, 000 
1, 110, 000 
25, 731, 000 
1, 299, 000 


1, 807, 140 
2, 359, 037 
1, 332, 753 
1, 414, 843 
660, 574 

2, 489, 313 
1, 994, 401 
1, 464, 539 
5, 124, 583 
42, 630, 850 
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Population served, and estimated revenue and expense, post offices with receipts 
over $1,000,000—Continued 

















| | Estimates for fiscal year 1958 
Offices Population ae 
Revenue Expenses 
San Francisco region—Continued 
North Hollywood, Calif__......_- Ln Samoa 148, 700 $2, 049, 650 $2, 029, 025 
Oakland, Calif_____- | 414, 800 | 8, 352, 459 7, 120, 247 
Palo Alto, Calif_- rs ; a 71, 800 1, 777, 908 1, 387, 952 
Pasadena, Calif____- elaal 142, 400 | 3, 817, 731 3, 271, 617 
Richmond, Calif_- 147, 000 1, 181, 353 1, 475, 138 
Riverside, Calif . ee 101,000 | —-1, 252, 179 1, 406, 581 
Sacramento, Calif FESS 334, 000 | 5, 734, 967 5, 256, 600 
San Bernardino, Calif__-_- 130, 000 | 1, 594, 246 1, 477, 161 
San Diego, Calif_- ee a 507, 200 | 6, 683, 364 7, 297, 030 
San Francisco, Calif-_-._- | 814,500 | 34,517, 932 24, 034, 023 
San Jose, Calif_.___- = A 220, 000 | 3, 347, 851 2, 872, 779 
Santa Ana, Calif_- : 96, 800 | 1, 513, 507 1, 218, 033 
Santa Barbara, Calif_- . 74, 500 | 1, 434, 618 1, 203, 712 
Santa Monica, Calif. -.......-- 83, 400 2, 087, 368 1, 570, 768 
Stockton, Calif..... ; 141, 000 | 1, 599, 335 1, 689, 846 
Van Nuys, Calif 160, 000 2, 090, 892 2, 174, 575 
Las Vegas, Nev... 65, 000 1, 172, 207 1, 138, 049 
Honolulu, T. H-_-- ; 282, 400 4, 739, 519 3, 152, 500 
Washington region: | | 
Washington, D. C_- 900,000 | 29, 293, 512 | 26, 802, 981 
Baltimore, Md_--- 1, 358, 031 19, 314, 685 20, 270, 370 
Silver Spring, Md- ; ante 137, 000 1, , 187 1, 666, 054 
Alexandria, Va_..-.- ee: ; ; 142, 000 552 1, 592, 370 
Arlington, Va__- 168, 000 1, 539, 622 | 2, 174, 410 
Lynchburg, Va-_-- ; 53, 000 | 1, 409, 696 | 921, 675 
Norfolk, Va......... 365, 336 3, 475, 420 | §, 170, 418 
Richmond, Va___- ; 364, 484 | 8, 002, 245 5, 624, 520 
Roanoke, Va__-_- 105, 000 1, 896, 006 1, 601, 625 
Charleston, W. Va__. sil 169, 000 2, 547, 481 1, 796, 956 
Huntington, W. Va_- ; 107, 875 1, 316, 815 1, 262, 769 
Wichita region: 
Kansas City, Kans_- 181, 000 | 2, 140, 328 1, 865, 166 
Topeka, Kans___-- ‘ 128, 000 | 3, 446, 897 1, 936, 514 
Wichita, Kans_ | 298, 000 4,731, 700 3, 833, 015 
Boys Town, Nebr---- ; | () 1, 244, 334 8), 552 
Lincoln, Nebr-- is seem adidas as/dhcshainesndaeanmaanladdaarenigp ote aout 128, 000 3, 092, 410 2, 118, 417 
Omaha, Nebr-_-_-- . = -Scuctivleatee : i 300, 000 | 7, 868, 020 5, 173, 250 
Oklahoma C ity, Okla_- abca one , acai 404, 000 7, 184, 106 5, 279, 842 
ee, GRE, ce deomnae ahaa mune wiiegunniinaueiacwe maamtenne 232, 000 | 5, 779, 217 4, 821, 196 
| ' 





1 School. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. Much of the difficulty of the Department can be 
attributed to inadequate physical facilities. Since 1953 there have 
been greatly expanded programs in health and welfare and in public 
works, mission 66 in the Interior Department, all with the blessings of 
the administration. 

Why has not the Post Office Department come forth with a building 
program during that time, General? 

Mr. SumMERFIELD. I thought we had done fairly well with the 
limited funds available in our building program. Of course the need 
for a greatly expanded building program is well known to the chairman 
of this committee and the members. The Department is currently 
working on a program of modernization of the whole postal system of 
the country which includes the addition of a great many new postal 
facilities throughout the country. 

Mr. Gary. Have you any estimates of how much unnecessary cost 
is involved in having to provide clerks and supervisory personnel in 
newly leased quarters which have been obtained solely through 
inability to expand federally owned space? 

Mr. Sessions. We have no such figures. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. No figures are available. 


is 
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Foreien Postat Systems 


Mr. Gary. Much public comment has been made as to the unfavor- 
able status of the United States postal service in relation to foreign 
postal service. Here is a list of rather pertinent questions with 
reference to the postal service in Canada, England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. 

Will you please insert in the record such information as you have 
showing: 

What are the established postal rates in those countries? 

What are present rates? 

Are post offices distinguished by a classification system? 

If so, what determines classification revenue—pieces of mail, 
population served, et cetera? 

What delivery service is provided in urban areas? That is, number 
of delivery methods, foot, bicycle, motor vehicle, et cetera. 

Also in rural areas. 

Are time limits established during which all mail received for 
dispatch must be processed and dispatched? 

What are the working hours by the day, week, or month for post- 
office clerical help and for postal delivery employees? 

What is the pay rate for such persons, preferably in terms of United 
States currency? 

What automatic or semiautomatic equipment is in regular use in 
culling, sorting, canceling, and conveying mail within the post offices 

What are the maximum and minimum number of priiary sorting 
operations performed and secondary sorting operations aad what 
restrictions exist as to mailable articles with reference to size, weight, 
content, et cetera? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. That information will be provided and inserted 
in the record. 

Mr. Gary. General, I do not want you to make a big project out 
of this and spend a lot of money to collect this information but if 
you will just give us such information as you have available in 
answer to those questions the committee will appreciate it. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. We will do that, sir. 


(The information readily available to the Post Office Department 
follows: ) 


1. Who establishes postal rates? 

Canada: Parliament approves upon presentation by Cabinet. 

Great Britain: Same as Canada. 

France: Same as Canada. 

Germany: Same as Canada. 

Switzerland: Referendum to the people (male voters). 

Italy: Unknown. 

Notr.—lIn first four, if Cabinet approves and presents, approval by Parliament 
is a mere formality. 

2. What are the present postage rates (domestic—letter-class mail)? 


United States United States 
currency currency 
(cents) - 


aia cai cgi matin ed neuen Se eer pemeree rape ome im 
Great Britain < u<ce <«iielscccus. 3. 6:| Switzerland... ........-..-22- 
Pranee... seas 5242 ecabcws 5. 7| Italy i 


1 Weight unit of 15 grams. 


oo eo 
ono 


3. Classification of post offices: No information available. 
4. What delivery service is provided in urban areas? In rural areas? 





t 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
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The methods of delivery, both urban and rural, in all six countries listed is 
quite comparable to those used in the United States; routes are served by foot, 
bicycle, skiis, motor bikes, scooters, and autos—generally whatever means is best 
adaptable to the needs, 

One difference is that in the European rural areas service is to the door, while 
in Canada the service is like that in the States—a box on the road near the house. 
Also in most European countries delivery in the cities is to the door, even in 
large apartment buildings. 

Werther. the European services have practically no box deliveries at post 
offices as in the States and Canada. 

5. Are time limits established during which all mail received for dispatch must 
be processed and dispatched? 

es; in general in most of the European countries. For example, in Great 
Britain the post office is required by law to deliver next day in England, Wales, 
and most of Scotland letters mailed in the country by 4:30 p. m. Switzerland, 
Germany, and France have similar standards. It must be borne in mind in this 


connection that distances are short in these countries, railroads are nationalized 


and operate schedules for the convenience of the mails. 
6. Information concerning working hours and compensation. 





Postman Clerks Weekly 
hours 





Sinha i ancanie cnt ceandgantond aieccigesesdenbnpabubenanaile $2, 628 $3, 360 40 
ND Sate tin cbnbagasasedsonkdgeduntedilendesouandneodels 1, 430 1, 732 44 
the Waid o nessa tatnnsien enon ie ethinedemnnkpekweie—nkelibesiigll 1, 228 48, 
J daha tekbnapwonneb quakes teuinsesesine aks chueeen 960 1, 060 48 
eat RRAERECREp) phn cd aninn dissed die Sebo interna aseoon 2, 4 2, 980 48 
enc andy gi hina Sa nieses dons eae s ase Ree eee 142 
674 { 248 
1 Postmen. 
2 Clerks. 


Note.—These are based on statistics developed in 1954, the latest information available. 


7. Information concerning mechanization: 

Canada: About the same as in the States with development in progress. 

European countries: All have 1 or 2 large offices equipped with mechanical 
devices and conveyors, but are experimenting with new ideas. Great Britain has 
made good progress with a sorting and culling machine; France and Germany 
with parcel-sorting machines. Germany has a letter-sorting machine quite similar 
to the United States Sestak machine. 

8. Maximum and minimum number of primary and secondary sorting opera- 
tions: 

All of the countries listed perform about the same number of sortations as are 
made in the States. 

9. Restrictions, parcel post (size, weight, content, etc.): 


Maximum measurements 


Maximum weight 
Country (domestic) 
Length Length and girth 
combined 
alte idiiinb cise aiasusie wien hain Si aien eree th a cree a ccsd can eacene 6 feet. 
i oc cw nnniiwan 15 pounds.-__----- O4 ot.......02 see 6 feet. 
EES EEE eee LU OP). 31. cscietca No restrictions. 
DEES GcbeeeSA CER sasccsntdnnnnacadsice=es 44 pounds.-..--.-- Bee bicco canes 8% feet. 
a hiundindetamliiebvendh rans ncngecncnsl 6 pounds....s+:~... Dimensions must not exceed those of 
the equipment used to transport 
(box, sack, etc.). 
ER iiine sectincniinindsn cadaauaanewn 44 pounds. -.--_..-- Dimensions must be within the capa- 
city of the transportation medium. 








The furthest points where 3 cents postage will carry a letter are: 
(a) For civilian mail from Washington to Samoa—9,434 miles. 
(6) For APO (military) Washington to Manila—10,830 miles. 
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CURRENT AND POSTWAR DEFICIT IN TERMS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The current postal deficit for fiscal year 1957 is approximately $522 million. It 
is estimated the aggregate postwar deficit, from 1945, will approximate $6 billion. 
If this $6 billion were presently available for national defense spending it would 
more than pay for the $1.3 billion increased cost of the Nation’s missile program 
for 1958 and leave $4.7 billion for other defense expenditures. 

Mr. Gary. Do you want to add anything, Mr. Canfield? 

Mr. CanrFieLp. Just an observation, Mr. Chairman. Yesterday 
Mr. Greever Allan discussed this situation in a general way, and he 
pointed out the difficulties in getting facts as to the voldina and 
delivery of mail in the Soviet Union. However, he pointed out— 
quite well, I thought—the fact that the delivery of mail in the vast 
rural areas of the Soviet Union is terribly, terribly slow and would not 
contrast favorably in anyway with our own system and its record. 

I did read into the record yesterday, General, a statement that you 
made in your annual report for 1957, and it was along this line: You 
stated that the increase in pieces alone of United States mail over the 
fiscal year 1956 was 2.6 billion pieces, which is roughly the equivalent 
of the entire mail volume of Holland and one-third of the entire mail 
volume of France. I am stressing the increase in pieces alone. And 
you also underscored the point that— 


‘Americans are sending and getting more mail than all of the rest of the world 
combined—well over 60 percent of the total world volume. 


That statement points up why we often refer to the Post Office 
Department of the United States as the No. 1 business enterprise in 
all this world, working under the aegis of our United States Govern 
ment. 

I feel that your answers to these questions will be responsive and 
that they will demonstrate what a terrific job your Department is 
doing and how well you are doing it. 

One other observation, Mr. Chairman. Mr. William C. Doherty, 
the president of the National Association of Letter Carriers, has 
described the 3-cent stamp as the greatest bargain in all this world, 
and today he says a 5-cent stamp for first-class mail would still be the 
greatest bargain in all this world. 

In your statement, General, will you indicate the farthest, most 
remote point a letter can be sent and if necessary returned to the sender 
for the present 3-cent rate. And will you also, as part of your state- 
ment responsive to the chairman’s questions, note the current deficit 
and what amount the total postwar deficit will aggregate, and also 
what you think that means in terms of national defense. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I will, sir. 

Mr. Gary. General, has the Post Office made a study of the 
revenue and expenditure effect of flat rates for all letter mail on the 
fastest available transportation basis? 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. You mean a complete study? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Sessions. No, I do not believe we have. 


ExtTENSION oF AIRMAIL Rates To OrHer Ciasses oF Main 
Mr. Gary. Has the Department considered the revenue effect to 


the Government of establishing airmail rates for second-, third-, and 
fourth-class mail? 
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Mr. SuMMERFIELD. No, we have not. 

Mr. Gary. The Department is reported to make a profit on air 
parcel post. The present rate for this is based on breaking the rates 
on the pound. Would more air parcels be encouraged by breaking 
the rate on ounces or some unit smaller than the pound? 

Mr. SumMMERFIELD. I will ask Mr. Siedle to answer that. 

Mr. Srepue. I do not think I would be qualified to answer that. 
Possibly Mr. Gillette can do so. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. If you have any information on that, place it in the 
record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

A study has been proposed by our Division of Postal Rates, as to the advisa- 
bility of a different breaking point for air parcel post rates, and is now being con- 
sidered at the Bureau level. However, it is not anticipated that smaller weight 
increments would materially increase the volume of air parcel post. In order to 
maintain the present level of revenues it would be necessary to revise the rate 
structure so that parcels weighing slightly in excess of the pound gradations would 
pay reduced rates while others weighing slightly less than the pound gradations 
would pay higher rates. The net result would probably be very little change in 
total volume or revenues. 

Mr. CanrieLp. I do not have any questions at this point, Mr. 
Chairman, but I will make another observation, and that is that 
after perusing the staff report I readily see that many pages in the 
report contain approval and commendation of post office programs. 

Mr. Steep. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Atexanper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Sessions, did you have a statement? 

Mr. Sessions. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The Post Office Department 
feels that its fiscal year 1959 budget and appropriation request is 
pared down to a minimum beyond which we do not believe we can 
go and still give the taxpayers the service they expect and deserve. 

We have carefully scrutinized every item of expenditures and have 

tested each item by attempting to determine what effect its elimination 
or reduction would have on our mail service. 

Our volume forecasts must be made approximately 18 months in 
advance of the middle of the fiscal year and it is almost 2 years from 
date of estimate before we start receiving actual volume data with 
which to compare our forecasts. Because we have no control over 
mail volume and because it is affected by an infinite number of var- 
iables which are exceedingly difficult to forecast, we believe that it 
is not only sound business judgment but protects the mail service 
rendered the public, to be conservative in our estimating. The 
need for such conservatism is further highlighted by last year’s 
amendment to the Antideficiency Act which indicates the basic 
problem of the Post Office Department which can arise in case of an 
unforeseen increase of mail volume. . It is a problem unique to this 
Department. The Department has no control whatever over mail 
volume. 

We cannot believe that it is the desire of Congress that a Govern- 
ment, service touching the lives of all our people should, in effect, be 
dependent on business forecasts so far in advance. Curtailment of 
service is the only sure way to avoid liability under the criminal pro- 
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visions of the Antideficiency Act. We cannot spend money we do 
not have. Ifa mail-volume estimate is exceeded in actuality, the same 
situation can arise again as did last year. It happened before in 1950 
under Postmaster General Donaldson This legal problem would 
seem worthy of careful consideration by this committee in the national 
interest. Our General Counsel mentioned it to the chairman of your 
subcommittee and I understand he plans to discuss it with the chair- 
man of the full committee. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Sessions, we appreciate the difficulty that the post 
office has. We are all laboring under those difficulties in these trying 
days, particularly those of us here in the Congress. We have a budget 
of $74 billion, which is the largest peacetime budget in all history. 
The public, who, in order to meet these expenditures, are paying un- 
conscionable high taxes, are clamoring for relief. Certainly we have 
to try as much as we can to see that the budget is held down as closely 
as possible. We do not want to interfere with the proper functioning 
of any of the necessary departments or cut out any necessary expendi- 
tures, but we are laboring under pressures as well as you are, and I am 
certain this committee is going to do the very best it can with the prob- 
lems that are facing us today. 

You have given us a very good hearing on the post office, all of the 
salient features of your activities have been covered very fully, the 
presentation has been very good, and I think the committee will have 
the full facts before it and with those facts we shall weigh them as 
carefully as we can and come up with what we hope will be sataisfac- 
tory answer. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. On behalf of myself and all my assistants in 
the Post Office Department, we thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the 
members of the subcommittee for the very courteous and helpful con- 
sideration you have given us during these hearings. It is always a 
pleasure to appear before you. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you. 


TRANSPORTATION 


WITNESS 


PAUL A. NAGLE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Gary. I understand that Mr. Nagle, president of the National 
Postal Transport Association, has a statement to make to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Nacue. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul A. Nagle. I am 
president of the National Postal Transport Association, representing 
30,000 employees of the Post Office Department’s Postal Transpor- 
tation Service. 

On January 11, 1958, when it was requested that I be granted an 
opportunity to appear before this subcommittee, my request was 
motivated at least as much by the needs of the postal service as it 
was by a consciousness of the needs of the persons for whom I speak. 

In some quarters it is traditional thinking that Federal departments 
overstate their appropriations needs in order that they may have a 
financial cushion upon which to rest their operations. My experience 
has been that this is not true of the Post Office Department and that 
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the Postal Transportation Service is both underequipped and under- 
manned. 

Since my previous appearance before this subcommittee a year ago, 
there has been a further contraction in the Postal Transportation 
Service. As of June 30, 1913, there were 1,589 railway post-office 
lines in the United States. In February 1955, the number had de- 
clined to 483. By February 1958, there had been a further 25 percent 
contraction to 364 railway post offices. Since last I commented on 
this subject to you the number of highway post offices has been 
increased only from 184 to 200. 

The Post Office Department has stated repeatedly that railway 
post office withdrawals are due in many instances to action by rail- 
road companies. This is by no means universally the case. In 
Minnesota and Iowa a few days ago the Post Office Department had 
planned to withdraw railway post-office service from a route on the 
Rock Island Railroad extending between Minneapolis and Burlington, 
Iowa. The railroad has pending requests for withdrawal of service. 
However, the cancellation of railway post-office operation was to 
precede actual suspension of rail service. A continuation of railway 
post-office service for such period as rail facilities may be available 
came only after concerted outcry from the congressional delegations 
of the States involved. 

In the State of Virginia, the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad proposes 
to replace conventional train service with rail diesel car, so-called Budd 
car, operation in mid-March. The railroad company is eager to 
furnish railway post-office facilities in the equipment which it plans 
to operate. The Post Office Department, however, has rejected the 
railroad company’s offer with the claim that in the future thinking 
of the Post Office Department there is no need for railway post-office 
service on the segment of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad which is 
in question. 

On the other hand, the Post Office Department has been unreceptive 
to a proposal made by at least one Member of the Virginia delegation 
in Congress that highway post-office service be instituted to replace 
or to extend highway post-office coverage of the territory serviced by 
the affected portion of the C. & O. operation. 

The National Postal Transport Association petitions this subcom- 
mittee to make the necessary funds available and to direct that the 
Post Office Department improve the pattern of postal service through 
more effective utilization and inauguration of railway post office’or 
highway post-office routes. 

While we recognize that this distinguished subcommittee cannot 
operate the postal service, it appears to be highly appropriate and 
indeed urgently necessary that certain guidelines be set out as encom- 
passing the very minimum standards of the type of service to which 
the American public is entitled by way of transportation of mail 
matter and its distribution while in transit. 

Mr. Chairman, this subcommittee has interested itself in the pre- 
ceding months in the regional structure of the Post Office Department. 
In the opinion of the National Postal Transport Association, the 
biggest single flaw in the regionalization pattern both as originally 
established and as recently modified is the nonrecognition of the trans- 
portation concept and of in-transit distribution. The National Postal 
Transport Association would not tie the hands of the Post Office 
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Department and specify in all instances precisely where and under 
whose jurisdiction mail matter should be distributed. By the same 
token we think it is a mistake to conclude that all mail matter should 
be distributed under the jurisdiction of postmasters. Distribution{of 
mail in transit between the post office of origin and the post office “of 
destination is properly a function of the Postal Transportation Service 
which through its railway post offices and highway post offices, ter- 
minals and airmail fields, can be made the perfect instrument for 
swift and expeditious distribution of mail. 

A few days ago I was able to inspect machinery the Post Office 
Department currently is developing for at least partial mechanization 
of mail handling. I was able to observe mechanical mail sorting de- 
vices and devices to read addresses electronically. If that type of 
equipment is to be utilized effectively, it should be installed in single- 
story functional buildings designed to accommodate mechanized 
equipment. This would enable the Postal Transportation Service 
terminals to realize their potential for expediting the flow of mail be- 
tween post offices. 

The Postal Transportation Service has been decentralized for more 
than the 22 years of my career in postal service. Prior to the general 
decentralization of the Post Office Department, the Postal Transporta- 
tion Service regional pattern operated effectively. We are fearful 
that under the new aspects of the program transportation scheduling 
will be decentralized to such an extent that control will be extremely 
difficult. Transportation is of itself a fluid thing and the system tends 
to become misshapen when attempts are made to squeeze it into rigid 
conformity with regional boundaries. 

One of the virtues of the decentralization picture is that it is claimed 
to have speeded up the handling of problems. We find that not only 
is the opposite true, but also the handling of such problems at the 
Washington level has grown more expensive both in time and money 
needed to communicate with regional headquarters where information 
and authority are invested. 

We have said, Mr. Chairman, that the full request of money for the 
operation of the Post Office Department should be granted in order 
that adequate facilities might be afforded. This does not presume to 
suggest that such facilities when acquired by the Post Office Depart- 
ment are always the most desirable and the best suited. In Harris- 
burg, Pa., a parcel-post annex was developed in a building which was 
not suitable for human habitation or for the proper distribution and 
handling of mails. Although there were formal meetings held with 
Post Office Department officials while regional people were present 
during the summer of 1957, heating fac ilities were not improved until 
January 1958. In the meantime it is certain that the conditions 
caused employees to become ill and by that illness a further increase 
was created in the cost of operation. In addition to the character of 
the facilities which were afforded at this location, there was also an 
inadequacy of storage space with the result that van trailers had to 
be immobilized for the purpose of storing mail awaiting distribution. 
The Harrisburg parcel-post annex situation is thought to be a fine 
example of the w ay in which a stopgap operation may violate sound 
managerial procedures. 

One recent feature of the regionalization program is that adminis- 
trative functions are being moved from upstairs offices to downstairs 
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workroom floors. The change thus effected adds to the cost of opera- 
tion and serves to conceal the true cost of administering the regional 
program. 

In another area of cost accounting the Post Office Department 
recently closed the airport mail facility at Billings, Mont. In closing 
the facility and consolidating the operation at the downtown post 
office, the Post Office Department not only impaired postal service 
but also incurred needless expense. Although the transfer of function 
was claimed to be an economy, the operation is now of necessity 
occupying at least a minimum amount of space in the Billings Post 
Office, whereas previously it occupied space made available without 
cost by the airlines using the airport at Billings. 

In still another area of questionable outlay of postal money, it is 
found that postal dollars are available for publication of the Postal 
Service News while on the other hand, postal employees have not 
been furnished chapter 7 of the Postal Manual nor any appropriate 
substitute. This lack is felt keenly because chapter 7 contains all the 
official information on such things as employee relations with regard 
to grievances, disciplinary action, etc. It seems to me to be quite 
clear that people who are being governed have a right to know the 
terms by which they are governed. 

We have taken sad note of the way in which inadequacies occur 
either by reason of mistakes or deficiencies in policy application. 
Nevertheless, we repeat our feeling that our personal experience shows 
the Post Office Department’s appropriations requests not to have 
been overstated. 

The National Postal Transport Association urges once more that the 
full amount of the request be approved by this subcommittee. We 
urge further that the stipulation be made that the field of in-transit 
distribution be developed to its fullest potential in terminals and air- 
port mail facilities as well as in railway post offices and highway post 
offices. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the employees of the Postal Transporta- 
tion Service I am deeply appreciative of the opportunity you have 
provided for me to appear before your distinguished committee. 
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